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THE WANDERING JEW. 


BY W. J. HENDERSON. 








Amp the thunder of creation’s fall, 

With fire and rain and hail across the sky, 
One stood alone with upturn’d, fearless 
eye, 

And aspect that no horror could appall. 

In all that wreck of matter, proud and tall, 
As one who scorned for grace or aid to cry 
He waited moveless, as if asking why 

There came for him no pealing trumpet call. 

Last of his race and of the sons of men, 

Hle stood devoid of tremor or of fear, 
And stretched his hands out to the sky; and 
then 
He spake in accents bold and strangely 
clear ; 
‘Thou said’st, ‘Here tarry till I come again’ ; 
Behold, Messiah, look and see me here.” 
New Yours Ciry. 





THE OUTLOOK, 





BY DCRA READ GOODALE. 





On the green hille, beneath an open sky, 

The headlong fields and stony pastures lie ; 
Their scattered harvests, thick with yellow eare, 
The late reward of long, laborious years ; 

Few are the journeys to the world below, 

Save when the men to mill or market go. 

A fearless life of hope and happy toil 

To nurse the daughter of so bleak a soil ! 


In silent round the tardy seasons run, 

Marked by the swarming snow, the kindling 
sun ; 

The farmhouse kitcher, with its dusky wall, 

Bespeaks her lot, and laughs upon them all. 

Here is the table, here the massive bed, 

Her brother’s gun and rifle overhead ; 

The shining sink, the shelf of golored ware, 

Her sister's hassock and her father's chair. 

On winter mornings here‘she sits to sew, 

And sees the oxen wallowing in the snow, 

While mea and boys beside the sunken sleigh 

With shouts and lashes urge them on theis way. 


In March she listens by the darkened pane 

To hear the rush of mingJed sleet and rain ; 
Tbe early lambs are trusted to her care— 
Disowned, and bleating to the frosty air— 
They leave her lap, they move their feeble feet, 
And lurch and totter in the riddy heat, 

*Dis bere she eats before the sun is up, 

While childish hunger sweetens every cup; 
Her rough brown hands, to early labor strung, 
Already old, when all her looks are young, 
Dispense the loaf, pour out the smoking tea, 
And feed the jealous setter at her knee. 


The naked stubble glistens on the plain 
Long ere the mountain farmers reap their grain ; 
But when the barns are fat with rye and maize 
They dance at night between the dusky bays ; 
The threshers sweep the floor of wrinkled oak 
Worn in smooth lines by many a singing stroke 
And youth and maids in rustic measure go, 
Led by her bearded uncle’s creaking bow. 

On these far hights from ebild to woman growp 
Dear are the bills, and friendly to their own. 
The crowded village threatens and betrays. 

Its flashing windows tremble to her gaze 
While other cities, other land and sea 
Are mixed and blurred in hopeless fantesy : 
Less real than yonder summit, bine and high 
Whose torrid thickets tempt her in July ‘ 


But. he who moves across her simple dreams 
Who all a friend and all a stranger seems, - 
Has left the sundry meadows where 


they 


With plane and saw he wears the hours away, 
And heaps the epiral shavings at his feet, 

Like amber, yellow, and like honey, sweet! 

The lumber stacked beneath the roof of dun 

Is sweating resin in the noonday sun. 

On those bare boards his meager lunch is spread, 
While bright ambitions mingle with his bread, 
As once again he sees the crested dome, 

And treads with her the spicy woods of home, 
Ob, joyful valley far beneath the hill! 

Now, for his sake, she dreams upon it still; 
The noisy street, the moving crowd of men, 
Burn in her thoughts again and yet again ; 

The veil is torn, the larger life appears ; 

Its broken echoes strike her startled ears ; 
Linked with his name, short glimpses come and 
go, 

To bind her fancy to the world below, 

REDDING, FarRFIELD Co., Cunn. 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE IN BLOCK- 
ADE RUNNING, 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 











Ir was in September, 1862, that we found 
ourselves on the steamer ‘* Kate,” lying at 
anchor in the Cape Fear river, whence we 
were that night to make our first venture 
in running the blockade. Leaving Wil- 
mington early in the afternoon, we had 
reached our anchorage under the guns of 
Fort Fisher some time before sunset, and 
here we had to wait, in sight of the bar and 
the blockade squadron lying outside, for 
the darkness to shelter us, 

Our craft was a small one; but she had 
made several successful trips to the port of 
Nasea!, whither Captain Lockwood, who 
commanded her, had already taken his 
wife and child. His niece, our solitary fe- 
male passenger, was now going out to join 
them. 

There was fivein our party : Captain Jobn 
Wilkinson, whose clerk I was; Major Ben 
Ficklen, and two private gentlemen. The 
former were agents of the Confederate 
Government, sent out to purchase an Eng- 
ish steamer for the blockade service. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, a Captain Price, who 
had been to Nassau, on the previous trip, 
was reported sick. He retired to his state- 
room opposite to mine, early in the even- 
ing, and I, being advised to follow his ex- 
ample, was asleep when we started. We 
had hardly gotten across the bar, when the 
sound of voices and footsteps above and 
the swinging motion of the steamer awoke 
me. The lights were out, and, the port 
holes being closed, it was dark as mid- 
night. Under the impression that we were 
going to the bottom, I arose with a fearful 
sense of suffocation, and staggered on deck, 
where meeting Captain Wilkinson I was 
sent below again. 

Next morning I found myself wretchedly 
seasick. Later in the day, to increase my 
misery, Captain Wilkinson came to inform 
me privately—not wishing, he said to alarm 
the other passengers—that our neighbor, 
Captain Price, had the yellow fever. Such 
a fact could not be long concealed; and 
within less than thirty-six hours afterward 
Major Ficklen showed symptoms of the 
disease. 

Captain Price was taken to a stateroom 
on deck to get the fresh air; but he grew 
worse rapidly, and died on the morning of 
the fourth day out. The corpse was re- 
moved, and the bedding changed, when, 
what was my horror, a few minutes later, 
to see Major Ficklen, yellow as the corpse, 
quietly occupying the selfsame berth! 





played, 
The tinted bush, the leafy hazel glade ; 





‘* Why Major,” I asked in agtonishment, 
“‘are you not afraid?” 


‘*No,” he replied, with perfect com- 
posure. ‘‘ Poor Price is as dead as he is 
likely to be, and this is the coolest place I 
can find.” 

We sighted, next evening about two 
hours before sunset, the island of San 
Salvador, nowadays commonly known as 
Cat Island. Never were stranger emotions 
than mine as we pagsed it by. There was 
the dead man on the deck—what land did 
he see? Was the strange vision more start- 
ling to him than the dream that Columbus 
had realized here where he first saw the 
land? 

A voice from a passing schooner aroused 
me: 

‘* Captain Lockwood, ahoy!” 

‘* Aye, aye!” criedthe Captain. Then as 
the vessel glided away we heard the an- 
nouncement: 

‘* Your wife and child dead /” 

The Captain fell, as if shot to the heart, 
All was so sudden, so rapid, so strange, 
that the tidings seemed to have come to us 
from another world. 

The Captain's niece was in deep distress. 
She was young and quite inexperienced, 
and her sad situation affected us with pro- 
found sympathy. Her uncle and she were 
alone permitted to land that night. The 
crew and all the rest of the passengers were 
put in quarantine—a measure to us un- 
accountable, as the fever was already raging 
ashore beyond reach of precaution. 

Next morning an undertaker came aboard 
to bury Captain Price. Never shall I for- 
get his visit. Just before leaving us he 
was asked to takeadriok. His hands were 
yet black with the coffin stain, and as he 
lifted the glass to his lips, the brandy 
glared red and feverish through his open 
fingers. ‘‘Here’s to you, gentlemen all,” 
he said; then added with a diabolical grin, 
‘*T hope I shall have the pleasure of bury- 
ing a good many more of you.” A volley 
of oaths from a by-stander silenced him; 
but his grim jest left an impression of 
gloom that we could not shake off. 

We passed ten dreamy days, or a fort- 
night, at the quarantine grounds, where 
nothing could be seen but the lazaretto— 
a low, white, shadeless, sun-bleached build- 
ing, with its yellow flag drooping languidly 
as if overcome by the stifling heat. 

Seeing no hope of getting ashore, our 
party, after this tedious delay, chartered a 
schooner; and putting our patient, Major 
Ficklen, aboard, we left the ‘*‘ Kate” at her 
anchorage, and started for Cuba. 

Nothing could be more uncomfortable 
than our new quarters were. The schooner 
was the joint property of two Nassau 
men, a Negro and awhite man. The form- 
er, Captuin Watkins—or ‘‘ Captain Dick,” 
as we generally called him—proved to bz 
an admirable character, and did the honors 
of his ship in a manner that won our re- 
spect and gratitude. The crew, all Ne- 
groes, six in number, gave up their quar- 
ters in the hold of the vessel for our ac- 
commodation; but we found it impossible 
to occupy the place. It was a strong-hold 
impregnable to any one having the sense of 
smell; so we slept in the open air on deck. 

A sail just large enough for four to lie 
upon was our only bedding, and every 
morning we had to “‘ turn out,” or rather 
be turned out, by Captain Dick, at the 
dawn of day. His manner of accomplish- 
ing this, if not pleasant, was certainly 
effective. 
moned to help him, they would all take 








hold of one side of the sail, and crying out 





Three or four men being sum~- 
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‘* Squall, boys!” jerk it from under us, and 
have it in place before we were even aware 
of his purpose. 

‘I knowed,” he would say, ‘“ you 
wouldn’t a gut up ef I vaited to call 
you.” 

This alarm, however, was invariably 
false, for there was no squall, nor a sign of 
one during the five days’ voyage. 

We should have made Cardenas, our port 
of destination, in two and a half days; but 
the breezes died on the Bahama Banks, 
and we hardly kept headway most of the 
time. 

Major Ficklen had the only mattress on 
board. He, like the rest of us, lay on deck, 
with a small piece of canvass, rigged um- 
brella-wise, to protect his face from the 
glaring light, which was almost intolera- 
ble. His sole nourishment consisted of ice, 
some barrels of which we had fortunately 
procured; and to this and the absence of 
medicine, he ever afterward attributed his 
recovery. [ doubt whether any other case of 
yellow fever was ever so treated. 

A sbark had followed us from Nassau, 
and the sailors affirmed that, unless we 
caught it the sick man would die. Measures 





forenoon of the third day, we had the satis- 
faction of hauling him‘ in. The monster 
was upwards of fourteen feet long, and 
asthinasthe Major. After this capture, 
our friend, Captain Dick, ever solicitious for 
our entertainment, proposed that we should 
fish. 

‘“‘Me and Captain Sawyer is gwine to 
ketch bait.” 

With this they towed out a small boat 
astern, and stationed themselves at the bow 
of the ship, in puris naturalibus to look out 
for conchs. All of a sudden one would dis. 
appear, and after an incredible time under 
water, rise to the surface with a conch in 
each hand. These they deposited in the 
boat, and forthwith worked themselves up 
to the schooner to repeat the operation. 

‘*Don’t you vant to see some fun?” said 
the Captain to me, one sweltering after- 
noon. ‘Ef you does, follow me.” 

I went with him noiselessly to the hatch- 
hole, and, looking down, saw his first offi- 
cer—a genuine African, black as tar, with 
his hair twisted horn-like all over his head, 
and tied with white cotton—lying, face 
downward, at the bottom of the hold, and 
fast asleep. His only garments were trou- 
sers and shirt, which last had a hole of 
considerable size in the middle of the back. 

‘Look at dat big nigger sweating down 

dar,” said the Captain, in a whispe. 
‘Now, vatch me a minute.” 
* He then crept stealthily down to the 
Psleeper, and slipping a Jump of ice into the 
hole in his shirt, sprang with the agility of 
cat upon deck again. The effect was elec- 
trical. Had a coal of fire been applied to 
his spine the poor fellow could not have 
struggled more to rid himself of it. The 
Captain’s mirth was uproarious. He laughed 
as only a Negro can, till he almost fell, 
while the other, bitterly resenting the joke, 
repeated indignantly, for half an hour after- 
wards : 

‘* No vay dat to treat agent’man, Captain 
Dick; no vay to treat a gent’man.” 

To these Negroes the town of Nassau 
was the center of the civilized world. 

‘* Dar is oceans o’ money about Nassau,” 
Was the Captains boast. The wealthiest 
firms in the place perhaps were Aderley & 
Sons 





“Dem Haderleys is rich as dose gret 





were taken accordingly, and early in the” 
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Rothshildren vhat you hear so much talk 
about. Dey owns in fac’ more’o half o’ 
Nassau.” 

‘Did you bappen to notice,” he asked 
me one day, ‘* dat tall, yaller nigger boy, 
vhat I sent ashore jes’ before we left de 
harbor? Dat vas my unliest son, ’Poleon 
Bonaparte. He ain’ got half as much sense 
as me, dough he’s been gwine to school all 
he life mos’, and me paying regular ten dol- 
lars a year to git him edicated. 'Tis a gret 
sight a money to be flinging away so.” 

It was with a sense of infinite relief that 
we quitted the schooner on the fifth day, 
and landed—for the first time since we left 
Wilmington-—in Cuba, at the port of Car- 
denas. 

The Major, to our surprise, walked 
ashore, where a native volante awaited him. 

To me the tropics were like a new world. 
One of the strangest sights to us were the 
crabs of enormous size that frequented the 
streets of the town. We were told, upon 
reaching the English hotel, that they served 
as the city scavengers, having free access 
to every place, even to the bed-chambers. 
I made a diligent search of my room before 
putting out the candle. No crab indeed 
appeared avywhere, but a host of Spanish 
muequitoes proved a more formidable 
enemy. Daylight alone put an end to the 
strife, which, in defiance of bars, was con- 
tinued the whole night through. 

After breakfast next morning we assem- 
bled on the housetop for a view of the 
town. Here, instead of a slanting roof, we 
found a smooth pavement and parapet, with 
shrubs, and flowers, and rustic eeats, like a 
small summer garden. It was here that 
the evenings were commonly spent, the 
housetop being the coolest place in the 
Cuban home. A piteous spectacle in the 
street just below attracted our attention. 
It was a line of staggering Chinamen, each 
with his left arm tied to his neighbor's, and 
urged along by a force of police that had 
just dragged them out of an opium den. 
They had been hired out by the Chinese 
Government for a term of eight years, and 
this period expiring a short time before,the 
contract, without their consent, had been 
renewed. The wretched creatures, to es- 
cape this doom, were deliberately seeking 
the means of death in the fatal drug—a 
measure that Cuban authorities were stren- 
uously working to prevent. 

Bad as our Southern slavery was, the 
Coolie system seemed to me worse. 

We touk, that same morning, the train 
for Havana. As we neared the city, an 
American resident was questioned as to the 
health of the plave. ‘ We have,” he re. 
plied, ‘‘not only yellow fever, but small- 
pox, diphtheria, and every other plague ever 
visited upon the world.” 

Scylla, perhaps, had been kinder to us 
than Charybdis would be. 

In spite, however, of our evil forebodings 
we escaped further trouble; and, after a 
pleasant week in Havana, proceeded in a 
little Spanish steamer, ‘‘ The Prince of As- 
turias,” to the island of St. Thomas. We 
touched at a number of Cuban ports, and 
also at the islands of Porto Rico and San 
Domingo, a route that occupied just twelve 
days. 

To watch the passengers coming and go- 
ing was our chicf entertainment. None of 
all that we met spoke English, but we 
found them invariably courteous, and, 
among themselves, singularly friendly and 
cheerful. The evenings seldom passed 
without music—singing accompanied by 
the guitar—the men alone taking part in It, 
while the women listened. Some of the 
latter were inveterate smokers. One, in 
particular, astonished us by the number 
and unusual size of her cigars. She 
smoked, on an average, five a day, and her 
skin had, in consequence, colored, it 
seemed, like a meerschaum pipe. 

‘**The Prince of Asturias” had seen its 
best days. 

‘This old tub,” said one of our party, 
**would not weather a gale; but 1 should 
be glad to run a little risk just for the fun 
of it. These Spaniards, they say, pray 
like the devil when you get ’em right 
scared.” 

His wish, however, was not gratified. 
The weather was perfect. 

At St. Thomas we took the English 
steamer, and after an uneventful voyage 
arrived at Southampton. : 





The first of December found us at sea 
again; but this time in our own steamer, 
‘The Giraffe,” afterward christened ‘‘The 
Robert E. Lee.” As we could not in for- 
eign waters assume the Confederate flag, we 
sailed with an English captain and crew 
under English colors. This Captain Du- 
guid, a Scotch-Englishman, acted as sail- 
ing-master, Captain Wilkinson being in 
real command. 

Professor Price, of Columbia College, 
and Professor Blair, of Hampden Sidney, 
were among our passengers. They were 
returning from the German universities to 
take their placesas common soldiers in the 
Southern ranks. Mr. Blair and myself were 
witnesses of a very funny scene that oc- 
curred one morning between the Scotch- 
English Captain and tbe drunken cook. 
We two were sitting upon the bridge—an 
elevated deck between the wheel-houses, 
and connected by a sort of corkscrew way 
with the deck below. The passage was 
hardly wide enough for a man to twist 
through, and so steep that a single turn of 
the body raised or depressed you six in- 
ches or more, 

Captain Duguid, very corpulent and dig- 
nified, was walking the deck. His pants 
had a singular trick of keeping the sitting 
position, and looked from behind, as he 
passed us by, like a full-bellied sail. 
Everything was quiet, when, suddenly, a 
voice was heard loudly calling for the Cap- 
tain, and immediately after appeared the 
cook’s head, coming up the stairway. His 
shoulders were just above the level of the 
deck, when, seeing the Captain, he paused 
where he was, and without coming fur- 
ther, burst into tears. 

** What’s up wid ye noo?” inquired the 
Captain. 

‘I've been insoolted, Cap’n Duguid; 
and | want to give up the keys of me 
gelley.” 

‘* Who is it, mon, has insoolted ye?” 

‘*Cap’n, I want to give ye the keys.” 

‘*But who, I say, has insoolted ye, 
mon?” 

‘*Cap’n, here are the keys of me gelley. I 
don’tintind to keep ’em.” 

‘*Go doon, me mon, and attind to your 
business. I shan’t take the keys.” 

‘* But, Cap’n, ve been insoolted in me 
gelley.”’ 

**No; ye are dhrunk. Go, attind to 
your business; and if ye don’t go, I'll kick 
ye doon.” 

** But, Cap’n”—Tne Captain’s tremendous 
foot kicked violently forward; but the cook 
by one turn of his body, had vanished like 
a frog under water. 

The Captain enraged at this insolence, 
walked sternly away, when the smutty 
face instantly rose again, with ‘I won’t 
keep the keys.” In vain did the Captain 
kick and swear at the “artful dodger.” 
The head reappeared whenever he turned, 
till some one finally seized the poor cook, 
and bore him below. 

We touched in our way at Funchal, 
Madeira, St. Johns, Porto Rico, and, lastly, 
at Nassau. Here we were heartily wel- 
comed again by our friend, Captain Dick. 
‘*Ev’ry man on de schooner ’cepin’ me and 
Cap’n Sawyer, had a tetch o’ de fever on our 
way home,” was his first iaformation. 
Knowing his worth, we persuaded him to 
accompany us as Bahama pilot, in which 
capacity he made on ‘Toe Sea” a good 
many trips with us. 

Besides him we had a pilot for Charles- 
ton, and another for Wilmington. 

On the night of December 26th we were 
on our own coast again. Dyer, the Wil- 
mington pilot, was now put in charge of 
the boat; while Captain Duguid, hke the 
rest of us, was upon the look-out. He took 
his post in the forecastle; but was con- 
stantly runuving aft to the pilot, to tell of 
some large imaginary rock that was loom- 
ing ahead. Dyer,at last losing patience, 
exclaimed : 

** | know this here North Caroline Coast; 
and there aint a single rock, I’d have you 
understand, in the whole state.” 

The moon was low, but too bright for us 
still, when we sighted one of the blockad- 
ing fleet about half a mile from us. With 
a full head of steam we were rushing by, 
when, with a sudden shock that staggered 
us, we came to a stop. We had struck a 
large sand-bank, known as ‘‘ the lump,” 
and Lere, right under the enemy’s guns, 








we were fast a-ground. A boat was in- 
stantly sent ashore with the Government 
despatches, our purpose being to destroy 
the steamer rather than abandon her. 

In the meantime every measure was taken 
to extricate ourselves. Fortunately for us 
the tide was rising, and after two hours of 
incredible exertion we were once more 
afloat. How we escaped is a mystery that 
remains yet unsolved. 

Dyer and Captain Duguid had a quarrel 
after crossing the bar. 

‘*Gintlemen, that blackguard insoolts 
me,” said the Captain, appealing to us. 
‘He has called me an ’og, a bloody og. 
Now, tell me, giatlemen, do I look like an 
’og?” 

It took all our efforts to pacify him; for 
the simile was an unmitigated truth. That 
minus the blood, was indisputable. 

That night we lay at the Wilmington 
wharf, safe, after four months’ adventurous 


absence, at our old starting-point. 
ELuworr City, Mp. 








PROHIBITION IN CITIES. 
BY THE HON. NEAL Dow. 


A REporTER of the Jnter-Ocean had an 
interview at the Sherman House in Chica- 
go, with Dr. Howard Crosby who was on 
his return from a meeting of the Presbyte- 
rian Assembly at Minneapolis. The Inter- 
Ocean cf June 8d, contains an account of 
the interview. It is confined entirely to 
the views of the Doctor as to the habitual 
use of intoxicating liquors as a drink, and 
upon the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
The reporter asks: 

‘*What is your opinion, Doctor, con- 
cerning prohibition in this country; is it a 
success?” 

‘*In the smaller towns; in rural districts 
it is, but in the cities it is not, and never can 
be.” 

In support of this opinion the Doctor 
cites the fact that in Bangor, Maine, the 
law is not enforced, and the grog shops, he 
says, are allowed to run thereas they do in 
any city under license. His inference, 
therefore is, that Probibition cannot be en- 
forced in cities. But in this same Bangor, 
the Maine law for many years had been well 
enforced, until a combination of Democrats 
and Republican rummies elected Dr. Ham- 
lin Mayor over the regularly nominated Re- 
publican candidates. Since that time it has 
become the policy of the Republican bosses 
to permit the rumsellers to have their own 
way. But the enforcement of the law ia the 
cities of Maine is as easily accomplished as 
it is in the smallest villages of the state. 

The policy of Prombition is thcroughly 
endorsed and supported by an overwhelm- 
ing public opinion in Maine; juries every- 
where convict violators ot the law without 
hesitation, always, when the evidence will 
warrant it, but in these latter years it has 
become the policy of the Republican bosses 
to throw all possible obstacies in the way of 
its enforcement, in the hope thereby of at- 
taching the liquor vute to the Republican 
Party, being, as they think, sure of the 
continued support of temperance men. 

Liquors will be sold in Maine as eise- 
where, as long as it is profitable to do so. 
It is the purpose therefore of temperance 
men to make it unprofitable and uncomfort 
able to violate the law, by such amendments- 
to the statute as will make the penalties of 
fine and imprisonmeut sufficient to accom- 
plish their object promptly and thoroughly. 
Originally, the penalty for the keeping of 
liquor intended for sale was twenty dollars 
and cost. It was increased to fifty dollars 
and costs, afterward to one hundred dol- 
lars and costs, as it is to-day, but this peaal~ 
ty is not sufficient, and our contention now 
with the Republican bosses is for the in- 
crease of the penalties of fine and jail to 
such a point as will persuade the men en- 
gaged in the liquor trade to abandon it and 
adopt some honest mode of living. The 
penalty for the single sale is thirty dollars 
and costs, for the illegal transportation of 
liquors, fifty dollars and costs. Any place 
of resort where liquors are kept, sold, 
given away or drunk, is a nuisance, the 
penalty, not more than one thousand dol- 
lars nor less than one hundred dollars and 
costs, which is practically only a fine of one 
hundred dollars and costs. Wherever die- 
cretion is permitted to the courts, it is 
always employed to protect the liquor sell- 
er. 








In the whole field of temperance work, 
there is nothing so important to the rapid 
progress of temperance and prohibition 
through al) English-speaking countries, as 
the complete banishment of the liquor 
traffic from Maine. This can be easily and 
speedily accomplished by a few amend- 
ments to the law, which the Republican 
bosses refuse the legislature permission to 
adopt. The Republican party in Maine is 
in favor of prohibition by a majority of two 
thirds, if not of three fourths, yet it is dom- 
inated and controlled by a few men, called 
leaders, who have no political purpose 
whatever, but personal advantage and 
emolument, entirely irrespective of the 
public good. These bosses adopt the policy 
of protection to the rumshops as more like- 
ly to lead to the accomplishment of their 
objects, than an honest obedience to the 
constitution and the law would do. 


The party was once pledged fully to us that 
in exchange for our support we should Lave 
whatever additional legislation we desired 
to effectually suppress the liquor traffic in 
our cities, as it was already extinguished 
in the smaller towns and villages, and ru. 
ral districts. In fulfilment of this bergain 
on our part, we made tae Legislature unan- 
imously Republican, and when we ap- 
plied to it for fulfilment of the party pledge, 
it was coolly repudiated, and we were 
turned away from the State House with 
contemptuous scorn. 

The Republican party in Maine is asfully 
committed to the defeose of the liquor traf- 
fic as the party isin New York, Ohio, or 
New Jersey. We have no alternative, 
therefore, but to reach our object over the 
party prostrate, since we have no longer 
any hope of accomplishing it through the 
party. 

The present state of things here affords 
opportunity to the enemies of temperance 
and prohibition everywhere to object to the 
adoption of the same policy in other states, 
because, as they falsely say, it has failed 
in Maine. Look at Bangor, they say, where 
the law is not enforced. No matter who 
says it, the assertion that the Maine law 
has failed in Maine is false. On the con- 
trary, it has been a great success from the 
beginning, and to-day there would be no 
remnant of the liquor traffic in the state 
but for the refusal of the Republican 
bosses to permit the legislature to give us 
such machinery as we need to do the work. 

When the Maine Law was enacted there 
had been no experience anywhere in tbat 
mcde of dealing with the liquor traffic, and 
nithiog was known with any degree of 
c: rtainty, as to the amount of penalties that 
would be required to compel the respect of 
bad men to its commands. We had to feel 
our way as men always are compelled to do 
when engaging in anew enterprise. It was 
twenty dollars and cests—not sufficient; 
then fifty dollars and costs—not sufficient; 
then one hundred dollars and costs—quite 
inalequate. Now, after all these experi- 
ments and in the thirty-five years experi- 
ence of the working of the machinery, we 
know exactly what additional power is 
needed to accomplish its objects speedily, 
easily and perfectly. 


It is as absurd to say: ‘* There never 
can be prohibition in cities,” as to say of 
ocean steam navigation (as many did) ‘‘it 
isimpossible”; or of submarine telegraphy, 
*¢it can never be accomplished.” There is 
no important invention of our time, or of 
former times, which has not been brought 
to perfection only by intense persistence, 
and in many cases by overcoming almost 
insurmountable obstacles, and clearing 
away difficulties inspiring almost despair of 


success. In this case there has from the’ 


first been wonderful success, never at any 
time a formidable obstacle, never a moment 
of discouragement. It is true that we bave 
often been hated, badgered and hindered 
by men who by their position or profession 
ought to sympathize with the work and 
help in it; but we have never fora moment 
been discouraged by it. As sure as God 
lives we have had unflaggingly an earnest 
faith that we should succeed in delivering 
our couvtrymen from the tremendous evils 
coming inevitably from intemperance. The 
hindrances we have encountered are only 
such as every advanced step in human 
progress has met, from Christ’s day to our 
time, the objection and opposition coming 
in all cases from the same class of men. 
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He must be a dull student of history 
not to have drawn from it the lesson, that 
those who strive for the elevation «f man 
in religious, social, mora), intellectual, 
scientific, political life, must encounter op- 
position and often persecution from men 
whose profession should lead them to help, 
not to hinder. 

I have said that prohibition in Maine has 
been a great success from the first, and that 
istrue. In more than three-foyrths of our 
state, containing more than three-fourths 
of our people, the liquor traffic is prac- 
tically unkaown, so that an entire genera- 
tion has grown up unacquainted with it 
and its effects. Everywhere through the 
state men and wumen of forty or fifty 
years of age, may be met who, if asked, will 
truely say that they have never tasted in- 
toxicating liquors. Prohibition renders 
drinking disreputable; we see the proof of 
this everywhere. At our public dinners 
there are no alcoholics. The Board of 
Trade of Portland, a large body of our 
foremost business men, not long ago, had 
a great private dinner with many invited 
guests. There were no intoxicants. The 
sons Of Maine, resident in Massachusette, 
recently had a grand public dinner in Bos- 
ton, with many guests; but there were no 
alcoholics. These are fair samples of the 
moral results of prohibition. 

Portland is the largest city in the state, 
and the Maine Law is as well enforced in 
itas other criminal laws are. We have 
three sheriff’s officers who are set apart for 
the express purpose of hunting rumsellers. 
Every place where liquor is suspected to 
be kept, they scarch thoroughly, and seize 
whatever of it they find. Our police forceis 
also active and vigilant in hunting the rum 
shops and seizing contraband liquor 
where they find it. But the penalties of 
the law are not yet sufficient to deter bad 
men from its violation. It is certainly safe 
to say that the quantity of liquor now sold 
in Portland is not one-fiftieth as much as 
was sold here before the Maine Law, nor 
one-fiftieth as much as would be so!d with- 
out prohibition. 

The rum-shops are comparatively few, 
the stocks of liquors are very small: a 
quart or two—at most a gallon or two—of 
whisky, kept carefully hidden away, and 
sold only on the sly, or more openly only to 
those who are known to be friends of the 
contraband trade. Our share of the Na- 
tional drink bill would be about thirteen 
million dellars (for the state), but half a 
million wi!l cover the cost of all the liquor 
smuggled into the state and sold in viola- 
tion of law. The entire state is wonder- 
fully changed for the better. It was the 
poorcst state in the Union; now it is one 
of the most prosperous. The direct annual 
saving iu cash, as a result of prohibition, is 
at least twelve million dollars, with an in- 
direct saving of at least an equal amount. 

Jobn Bright said: ‘It the evils coming 
from the drink traflic were removed from 
England itcould no longer be recognized as 
the same country.” Precisely that has hap- 

pened to Maine; it cannot be recognized 
because of the wonderful change for the 
better all over the state. Before the Maine 
Law there were obtrusive evidences every- 
where of uothrift, idleness, and poverty; 
now there are nowhere such indications. 
Even in Bangor, bad as it is, iow as the 
moral and religious tone is, the vol- 
ume of the liquor traffic is far less than it 
was in the old rum-time—and, even in that 
cily, the rum-seller is on a level with the 
keeper of a gambling-house or broth«|. 

After an experience of the results of 
probibition of more than thirty years, the 
people of Maine put it into the Constitution 
by @ majority of 47,075—even Bangor giv- 


ing a majority of about seven hundred for 
the measure. 


PoRTLAXD, ME. 
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WEST FROM DAKOTA. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 


A REAL tender-foot, who has nestled 
all his life among New England 
hills and trees,and who expects green grass 
to cover every part of ground except the 
ledges, is appalled at the sight of such a 
light colored country. An ivory white, a 
little darker in some places than others, oi 
casionally yellow with grain stubble where 
there has been a mile or two of wheat field, 


Helena, Montana. There are rivers, there 
are trees, there are cattle and horses feed- 
ing on these broad light stretches of earth, 
there are hills, oddly shaped and squared 
off at the topasif they had been planed to 
a certain level; but the river js selfish and 
keeps its moisture to itself, and the thin 
line of cotton woods and willows that out- 
lines its course is all the green you see. 
But there are the cattle, and as the engine 
whistles and compassionately drives them 
off the track, you see that they are good red 
and white cattle, in excellent spirits as they 
fling up their heels at the engine and dash 
off on—yes, it must be, grass, already cured 
and sweet as quickly dried hay is. 

The great wheat belt is not as hand- 
some as that of Venus, perhaps, it is 

too prosaic for that. It is hard at work, 
and the stacks, the stubble and strange 
looking machines with red wheels, take up 
miles of Jandscape, and vary the afore- 
mentioned ivory white with a golden tint. 
The stacks are larger than the houses, and 
the machines look so smart and capable 
that one is surprised to find that no 
arrangement of wheels and cogs has yet 
been devised which you could turn into a 
field of standing grain, and have it come 
out on the other side filled with best 
wheaten loaves, smoking hot, in size tosuit 
purchasers. 

I have a great respect for this wheat belt, 
in spite of this deplorable lack of a perfect 
machine for converting it into bread. 
Great energy is required of the grain. It 
has to get under ground, sprivg up, receive 
all the water it can have to grow with in 
April and May, for it will get no more after 
that, and then go on under a relentless sun 
and cloudless sky until the reaper comes in 
August, a hundred days after he laid the 
seed in the ground. Talk about Napoleon 
and his hundred days, and Le wound up 
with defeat; the wheat belt rounds up 
thirty million bushels of hard, plump, white 
grains, aod then turns about with the corn- 
fields and does it over again the next year. 
It stirs the blood to look over the cloudless 
plains, and think of the millions of mouths 
they are to feed. 

Those shadowless plains! The houses 
stand up on them like the paintings on a 
Chinese dinner plate. The hard American 
farm house, is softened in New England 
with trees and vinesand green grass. Here 
there is no softening. The great Dal- 
rymple and Grandin farms, are bold, hard 
facts without dew or shadow, except as the 
sun consents to set in the west and leaves 
them to darkness for a few hours. But all 
day the plows cast their furrows and the 
sower throws theseed under a broad, bright 
sky, brighter than Italy and as warm as 
Egypt. What sort of a population will 
grow up in these sbadeless, prosperous re- 
gions? 

Not but that there is a feeling in favor 
of sbade trees, and arbor day is sacredly 
kept throughout many of these. counties, 
but it will be a long time before shade 
comes to be a common thing, to be shared 
by human beings and the cattle of the pas- 
tures. All along the plains of the Colum- 
bia, which are barren, and for which even 
the powers of irrigation are doubted, it 
was pathetic to see the efforts that the 
railroad has made to plant trees. The tree 
boxes are there in numbers, some of them 
standing proudly over a stem two feet high 
and as thick as one’s fioger, as much as to 
say: ‘* Here's richness for you,” and agaio 
they would be lying around on their sides 
with a most discouraged air; there was 
nothing for them to do. 


I have found faith to bea large element 
in the constitution of the Western mind. 
It is pleasant after the tkepticism in high 
places one constantly sees in the effete 
cities of the cast. The railway bristles with 
towns, each of which has a perfect faith in 
its vast future—it will be the center of a 
great mining or agricultural district, and 
scorns its neighbor a little further along the 
line, which has, however, the same belief 
in an immerse prosperous future opening 
before it. Mandan and Bismarck gaze at 
each other from opposite bluffs of the Mis- 
souri, ucross the iron bridge with which the 
railway brings to nought the shiftiness and 
varying sand bars of the river, they are 
within five minutes’ ride of each other and 


other, and the marriage of the two by the 
bonds of the railway was strictly the result 
of necessity. If the Northern Pacific could 
have left Mandan and cloven to Bismarck, 
how welcome it would have been. Before 
Bismarck and Mandan came Jamestown, 
fondly called ‘‘Jimtown in the Jim River 
Valley,” by the inhabitants, as relentlessly 
busy, energetic and shadeless as the other 
towns, and with its faith ina very lively 
condition, because it is a ‘‘ railroad center.” 
Open to everybody as if it were a free 
lunch, are Devil’s Lake, Mouse River and 
Turtle Mountain, and railroads from Jim- 
town lead unto them. 

Riding in a modern sleeping car isa 
luxury, especially when it has a dining- 
room car close at hand; it isa luxury when 
one realizes the sort of time trappers and 
miners have, not to mention lodians; but 
your ticket includes dust and patience, and 
you feel, after a while, even with the best 
attentions of the porter, and although the 
conductor does not answer your questions 
with the air of a superior being, and as if 
you were a worm, sti!l the feeling that one 
is canned, and on looking around that 
everybody else is canned, and must remain 
so until the end of the jourrey, becomes 
very strong. Going to bed within the 
limits of a berth, beyond which the latchet 
of your shoe must not extend, becomes a 
serious business. Afterthe porter bas once 
drawn the curtain and buttoned it over, it 
becomes a bar between you and mankind, 
and you must live up to that idea. You 
must dress with your knees in your mouth 
and your feet against the top of the berth, 
without a sound, if you weigh two hundred, 
and emerge smiling, as if you always 
went to bed in a hard knot, and with 
your hat and boots on. The Yellowstone 
Park has been kindly located just at that 
point on the rvad where all the luxurics of 
travel become unbearable. As you near 
Livingstone a Yellowstone fever takes pos- 
seesion of you, and you buy tickets for the 
Park with a joy‘ul countenance. 

We met at Livingstone the first sprinkling, 
the out-posts of the Grand Army Excur- 
sion, which has been to California and the 
Yosemite, and come up on the Northern 
Pacific Line from Portland to go home. 
We quaked, for fear of lack of meat, and 
where withal to sleep in the slender ac- 
commodations of the Valley, But kept 
bravely on. Valley did Isay? but there 
are peaks and passes as well as geysers and 
canons. We had a taste of them in the six 
miles of staging between Cinnabar and the 
hotel at the northern edge ‘of the park. 
This hotel is Mammoth by name and by 
nature, and took in all its huadred or so of 
guests, and undoubtedly looked around for 
more, and sent them all off the next day 
after a comfortable night and a good 
breakfast. The real trouble, by the way 
begins now—i‘ is a park of mugnificent 
distances. You stage a hundred and fifty 
miles to see the most interesting things— 
and you have to doit. What is life with- 
out having seen a geyser or a boiling 
spring? Go to! And the American takes up 
the burden of the journey and bears it man- 
fully cr savagely, according to his nature 
and the number of whippings his mother 
gave him in very early life. One young 
man in the stage with us, read a little 
newspaper published in Livingstone the day 
before, while one of the most beautiful 
geysers of the park was sending up sheafs 
of silvery foam and spray a hundred feet 
into the air, right at his elbow; he was the 
one who afterward lighted his cigaretce 
sitting opposite two ladies in the stage, and 
was quite sulky when he was politely re- 
quested to discontinue the operation. 

Our driver was a man of enthusiasms still, 
although he had carried the mail for the 
United States from one point to another 
through the winters of the plains, and had 
frozen his face, and had learned one of the 
Indian languages in order to be able to 
converse with his neighbors while on his 
journeys. 

As we drove from the Fire Hole hotel to 
the upper Geyser basin, he said: ‘'I’ll show 
you the Morning Glory in about an hour.” 
We did not know what he meant, and 
looked green and ignorant. ‘It’s the pret- 
tiest bilin’ spring there is under the canopy, 
and you'll say so when you've seen her. 
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they will doubtless join and become one 
city some day, but meantime they hate each 


Here’s Hell’s Half Acre,” and he drew up 


columns of steam rising in several places. 
‘They won't let us drive out on the forma- 
tion now; 'tan’t safe; but you walk over 
there, and you'll get your pay.” 

We did so. We were paid. It was a 
warm morning, but I came back shivering. 
The cover to the infernal regions has been 
left off and as we walked along toward the 
spot, the abyss of unknown depth sent up 
a cloud of sulphurous steam which wrapped 
us from each other's sight in its folds, and 
the wind br ought to our ears a low, sullen 
roar like the plunge of the surf upon an 
ocean shore. Then as we got up to the 
windward we saw. We stood on the edge 
of a gulf, and thirty or forty feet below us, 
boiled a beautiful infernal sheet of water— 
clear bright blue in the center, and limpid 
and white at the edge, but plunging, 
raving, and steaming with the heat from 
the heart of the earth. The crags around 
us shelved over in a way that showed they 
had a habit of falling in occasionally, and a 
swirl of the wind wrapped us again in 
warm sulphurous steam. It is devilishly 
beautiful—and—we were very glad to get 
back. I wish to mention here that the 
water in all the hot springs is hot. I burned 
my fingers in several of them, and became 
satisfied, besides getting a hot spirt from 
Old Faithful and from the Castle Geyser. 
It burns just like the waterin the teakettles 
of the Atlantic slope. 

The Morning Glory was saluted with a 
chorus of ‘‘Ohs!” that must have comforted 
our driver’s heart. It is around pool, with 
a white throat running down twenty feet, 
and filled with a blue, still tide, from which 
rises a gentle steam like the dew of a blese- 
ing; it was the most beautiful thing we 
saw, except the silvery climbing of a geyser 
in action. 

Now, go there yourself, and when you 
come away, don’t say anythiog about the 
cafion of the Yellowstone. The wise man 
lays his finger on his lips when he has men- 
tioned its name, then he takes off his hat 
—and then he remains silent. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 





A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON \THE 
LABOR QUESTION, “ 


I8 WASTE A GOOD? 








BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


In the last two talks I set forth the fal- 
lacy of the current notion that the competi- 
tion of cheap labor or ‘‘ under-paid labor” 
was a bad thing for other labor. But this 
by no means exhausts the subject. There 
is much digging to be done at the root of 
the theories I have described, and I beg the 
reader patiently to try what more false docs 
trine we cau dig up. 

I have in my mind a fleet of row-boats, 
some pulled by one man, and some by a 
dozen, whose crews are all trying to 
make their way across a wide expanse of 
water. But thev all havea notion that in 
order to row in the right direction they 
must turn their faces toward the place they 
want to reach; and so they persist, when- 
ever they get a chance, in turning the 
boats around and rowing in a direction they 
do not want to, just because they enter- 
tained this false theory. 

Now, there is current among us a theory 
which is as far wrong as the theory that a 
boat is rowed in the direction in which the 
rower’s face is turned. We see it cropping 
cut in all the speeches of labor reformers, 
in the resolutions of Jabor cunventions, and 
in the proceedings of Congress, The 
theory is in brief that waste is a public ben- 
efit, and cheapness a public evil; that the 
more work the laborer does, the worse for 
himself and fellow laborers; that it is u 
good thing for workmen to destroy as much 
as they can, because they will then be en- 
gaged in repairing it; and when they get to 
repairing it, that itis to their sdvantage to 
make their repairs last as long as possible, 
and cost as much as possible. 

Ag examples: The main ground on which 
a protective tariff has so strong a hold 
upon us is the doctrine that an influx of 
cheap goods from abroad is anevil. The 
oleomargarine bill was passed by both 
houses of Congress by a large majority, be- 
cause it was believed to be a public misfor- 
tune for the people at large to be able to get 
butter for their bread at ten cents a pound, 
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Of course a great many other reasons were 
assigned, but the bottom reason was just 
that. If it had not been so cheap no one 
would ever have inquired whether it was a 
fraud or whether it was unwholesome. Our 
aws now prohibit the immigration of Chinese 
laborers, and the main reason on which 
they sre based is that these laborers do so 
much work for so little money. None of 
the other reasons would have been thought 
of but for this. A very serious discussion 
is going on in Legislatures and labor meet- 
ings about cunvict labor and its competi- 
tion with paid labor. The idea on which 
the discussion is based is that it would be a 
public evil to have convicts producing 
valuable goods at no cost to the public. 
lt is supposed that the public will be better 
off if these convicts are supported in idle- 
ness than if they are made to work for the 
public benefit. A few days ago Mr. T. V. 
Powderly, Grand Master workman of the 
Knights of Labor, stated in a speech to the 
g lase-blowers : 

‘‘Any bottle brought into my house does 
not go back. I cannot smash a beer bottle, 
because I drink ginger ale, but the bottle 
never goes out alive. That is a small 
thing; but if 90,000 men who get bottles 
were to destroy them, it would make a big 
hole.” 

The speakers opinion evidently was that 
the greater the destruction of bottles, the 
better for laborers,and in this, no doubt, he 
voiced the prevailing sentiment on the sub- 
ject. 

Most fortunately for mankind nobody 
ever applies this principle in his own indi- 
vidual case; if he did we should all very 
soon be transformed intu a horde of half- 
starved barbarians. Every sensible man 
tries to get things as cheaply as possible, 
whereas all organized action on this theory 
is directed toward making them cost as 
much as possible. 

We may show this theory to be wrong 
either by ‘he reasoning of the case, or the 
facts of the case. In the first place 
if we admit it, where will we stop? If 90,000 
people make work for others by smash- 
ing all their bottles when they have used 
them once, would they not, on the same 
principle benefit chair-makers if they 
should destroy al) their chairs after using 
them a short time, say a month? One man 
could not do much this way, but 90,000 
could make a big hole in the existing sup- 
ply of chairs. What is true of the chairs 
would apply also to all the furniture of a 
house, the plates and the dishes. 1f 90,000 
men should break them up after having 
them a year, they would make a big hole to 
be filled up by labor. If a man burned 
down his new house after living in it a year, 
would it not cn the same principle be good 
for the house-builders? Then would not 
everybody be rendering a public benefit by 
doing the same thing? 

Of course you will reply to me that you 
do not carry your theory so far as this, 
and do not propose to run itinto the ground 
as lam doing.. But where will you stop? 
[f your theory is good for so little a thing 
as a bottle, why should it not be good for 
so big a thing as a house? If you claim that 
there isa turning point, please tell me where 
t is that waste ceases to be beneficial to the 
public. When you have done this to your 
own satisfaction [ will tell you my answer. 
Waste is of no benefit at all, and the theory 
that it is beneficial to anybody is founded on 
not looking at all the facts of the case. Let 
us see what the facts all come to. 

Suppose that Mr. Powderly drinks one 
bottle of ginger ale a day, and that the 
bottle is worth three cents. This will make, 
in round numbers, ten dollars worth of bot- 
tles a year which he destroys. If he sold 
the bottles instead of destroying them, he 
would have had just ten dollars more in hig 
pocket at the end of the year. With that 
ten dollars, he would have bought some- 
thing useful to himself. In so doing he 
would have given just the same employ- 
ment to the laborer engaged in making 
those useful things, that he gave to the 
glase-makers by breaking the bottles. If 
he bought a pair of fine boots, as he might 
well do, there would have been ten dollars 
more in the pockets of the shoe-maker. So 
all he does by destroying the bottles is to 
give employment to bottlemakers at the 
expense of shoemakers, or whatever trade 
makes the goods he would have bought 





with the money gained by selling the 
bottles. 

Now this is a principle which comes into 
all these cases. No cheapening pro- 
cesses can diminish the sum total of the 
demand for labor, for the plain and simple 
reason that everybody to whom money is 
saved by sach cheapening is going to em- 
ploy labor, or buy the products of labor 
with it. This side of the case is what we 
are all prone to forget when we discuss the 
question. 

Notwithstanding its absurdity the theory 
in question seems to be as natural as the 
theory that a boat must be going in the 
direction in which the rower turns his face. 
No doubt the first time you, as a child, got 
into a boat and tried to row, you enter- 
tained this view, and it was only when you 
found that you were pulling the boat in 
the opposite direction that you got cured 
of the notion. Probably this did not take 
five minutes, and having once found out 
the falsity of your idea, you never after- 
ward tried to put it in practice. But the 
great difficulty with the labor theories is 
that their falsity cannot be made evident 
without «a great deal of thinking and 
a great deal of study; and thought 
and study are not properly given to the 
problem. The fact is that the theory that 
cheap production is an evil is remarkable, 
not only because it is so very natural, but 
because it is completely disproved by all 
the facts of the case. Let us glance fora 
moment at what would have been the con- 
sequence had it been put in operation. 

Every railway that has been built comes 
into competition with stage coaches, 
wagons, teamsters, aud inn-keepers and 
drives them right out of business by doing 
the work a great deal cheaper. Therefore, 
had the theory been carried out to its ut- 
most extent, we should never bave had any 
railroads. 

The spinning-jenny threw thousands of 
operatives out of employment, and caused 
great distress among large classes of labor- 
ers. The latter did all they could to de. 
stroy the machines; in fact, the cry 
‘‘smash the machine” has almost come 
down to our day. Had the operatives been 
able to have things their own way, we 
should still be making all our cloth by 
hand. 

The result of the theory would have been 
that we should now have been in the same 
industrial condition that our ancestors were 
a hundred years ago, that is, the hours of 
labor would have been from twelve to six- 
teen daily. The laborers would have had 
no clothing except such as their wives could 
spin, weave, sew and patch. Their children 
would have gone barefoot half the year and 
been miserably shod the otber half. There 
would have been no labor organizations, be- 
cause, as I have shown, when men have to 
work from twelve to sixteen hours a day, 
they have neither time nor energy to or- 
ganize. The principal furniture of alabor- 
er’s cottage would have been a straw bed, 
hard-bottomed wooden chairs, and a plain 
pine table. In a word, his condition would 
have been one in which the laborer of the 
present day would not consider that life 
was worth living. 

Ihave abundantly shown what, in fact, 
every man who has intellectual eyes can 
see by looking at it, that the reason why 
the laborer of to-day is so much better off, 
is that the force of circumstances have been 
stronger than his theory. Capitalists have 
persisted in building railways to bring him 
the products of other regions, snd in mak- 
ing machinery to supply him with clothes 
and furniture; in a word to do for him the 
very thing which, according ‘o his theory, 
it is disadvantageous to have done. Under 
these circumstances I earnestly hope that 
labor organizations will not succeed in 
doing themselves irreparable damage by 
putting this old theory into operation. I 
hope the common sense of society will pre- 
vail upon them to see that the laborer is 
best supplied with the necessaries of life 
when every man is at work at the very best 
wages he can get, be they high or low. 

Closely associated with the policy I have 
pointed out is the fear that one man will 
get along a little faster than another. I 
have not so low an opinion of human nature 
as to believe that this fear can arse from 
mere jealousy. I take it that when a labor 
union stops one of its members from doing 





more work, and thus earning higher wages 
than the others, it is becuuse they fear 
the others are injured by such a course. 
In a word they think that when one man 
gets ahead it must necessarily be at some 
one’s expense. 

But the truth is the very opposite. The 
progress of society is like that of a great 
party of men who are trying to get along as 
fast as they can over a rough, untrodden 
road in some wilderness of the West. Such 
a party gets along most successfully when 
every man of it is allowed to use his legs in 
the very best way he can, and get along as 
fast as he can. Every man who is ahead of 
another has to make a better road for him; 
every stone or stick he knocks out of his 
way makes a smoother road for all who are 
to follow, and thus while those who are 
ahead enjoy their advantage over their 
fellows, those who are behind have the 
advantage of a better road. 

Now, the theory that one man should not 
be allowed to get ahead of another is just 
like tying such a party of men together, 
both by their hands and fect, so that one 
man could step only when another did. 

Another form of the same fallacy is seen 
in the current notion that one maa is worse 
off because others accumulate immense 
fortunes. Ihave shown abundantly that 
no man can accumulate a fortune, except 
by benefitting his fellowmen, and especially 
the laborer, by much more than the whole 
value of the fortune. Nor is this all. 1 
have shown that after his fortune is ac- 
quired he cannot do anything with it except 
to employ it for the benefit of his fellow- 
men. 

I have written these talks because the 
singular spectacle was presented to me of a 
large body of men organizing and contribut- 
ing money to do themselves all the injury 
they well could. What suffering they have 
thus caused themselves you all know. 
What privation the poor will endure next 
winter in consequence of the agitation thus 
brought about, you will see when next 
winter comes. LIhope you will not then 
forget the cause of the distress. 
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THE GOSPEL RIVER IN INDIA. 





HOW IT FLOWS. 





BY REY. JACOB OHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D., 


OF MADANAPALLE, INDIA, 





WE have in India a magnificent river, the 
sacred Godavery, which, rising on the 
western coast, only a few miles from the 
Sea of Arabia, among the hills to the north 
of Bombay, flows diagonally across the 
entire country to the southeast, and dis- 
charges its waters into the Bay of Bengal, 
north of Madras. 

The monsoon, or rainy season, on the 
western coast, is different from that on the 
eastern, £0 that the river comes freighted 
with its mighty life-giving current during 
our dry season, flowing with swollen stream 
through a region parcked and verdureless. 
Some thirty years ago the Government of 
India, incited thereto by an enthusiastic 
and dauntless English engineer, who had, 
on military duty, traversed the country, 
constructed an anicut, or dam, of over two 
miles in length, costing four millions of 
dollars, across this mighty river thirty miles 
from the sea, raising the level of its current 
some thirty feet, and, digging channels 
great and small, poured out its vivifying 
waters over a million acres of what had 
been an arid plain. 

Behold the change. What had for centu- 
ries been worthless sand plains were con- 
verted into fruitful rice fields. The squalid 
inhabitants have become thrifty farmers. 
The famine-stricken region is a garden of 
plenty. What has wrought this marvel in 
these now harvest-laden countries? It is but 
the flowing 1n of the waters of that historic 
river. 

British skill did not create the waters of 
the Godavery. For centuries it had flowed 
as now. Bubbling up from springs among 
the Marathi hills, it runs a tiny brook. 
Other springs from hillside and dale feed it 
as it speeds along. Affluents from Berar, 
Nagpore, Hyderabad, Bustar, increase its 
volume. It becomes a river. I have fol- 
lowed its banks, or traveled on its bosom 
for hundreds of miles. It is here a rapid 


torrent. Itis there a placid stream. It is 











yonder a leaping cataract. Here it broad- 
ens intoa lake. There it foams between 
the perpendicular walls of a mountain 
gorge, as it bursts through the eastern 
Gauts, whence in a broad and even stream 
it flows through sixty miles of rolling coun- 
try and of plain, until it buries itself in the 
sea. It is ever flowing, pure, refreshing, 
life-giving. 

On its banks successive generations had 
been living for ages, and had seen its ever- 
lasting flood. Successive generations had 
eked out a squalid’ existence on the sand 
plains for a hundred miles southward, but 
neither had comprehended its pcssibilities 
for good, nor attempted to utilize its wasted 
waters. It was left for a Christian nation, 
educated by the Bible, brought by the 
Bible and the Bible’s Author to their pres- 
ent proud position ameng the nations of the 
earth—it was left for such a nation to dis- 
cover the possibilities, to advance the capi- 
tal, to furnish the skill, to turn the water- 
courses upon the desert, and, while reaping 
their portion of the gladsome harvest, to 
confer life, as it were, upon the inhabitants 
of the droughty plains. 

That river is a type; those fruitful gar- 
dens an illustration. God’s Word the 
Divine revelation of himself, his works, his 
purposes to sinful man, is that river. Its 
fountains were from the Eden showers of 
grace on undeserving man. The volume 
of the river was increased by the succes- 
sive revelations to Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David and the 
prophets, A stream flowing on, it passed 
the narrow barriers of the Jewish walls, 
and, with the coming of Jesus of Nazareth, 
his life, his sacrificial death, it widens out 
into the blessed ‘River of Salvation,” 
broad, placid, refreshing, life-giving to all 
who come under its influence. The mis- 
sionary, the Bible, the tract societies are 
striving to cause this stream to flow over 
the arid moral wastes of sin-scorched [ndia, 
and cause it to exchange its spiritual deso- 
lation for the fruitful beauty of a garden of 
the Lord. 

When the Godavery anicut was com- 
pleted, and the main channel that should 
take the stream down through the coun- 
tics, was well under way, the Government 
sent out messengers to all the holders of 
land, to tell them what the water would do 
for them; what harvests it would prcduce, 
and that, at a fixed price, any who wished 
it could have side channels dug tc their 
own land, and avail themselves of the 
water. 

So are the agents of the missionary and 
Bible and tract societies working in India 
sent out with messages, oral and printed, 
telling the people of ‘the river of the 
water of life”; sent out to cry inevery mar- 
ket place: ‘* Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money; come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, 
buy wive and milk without money and 
without price.” 

These societies do not create the stream. 
Like the Godavery it has been flowing for 
centuries in rich abundance, but it had not 
been turned in upon India, and India re- 
mained a moral sand-plain, verdureless and 
fruitless. It was left to foreign Christian 
nations, to us of this age, aye, in a measure 
to us of this nation, to introduce those 
streams to India’s teaming millions. Itis true 
that on England as the conquering nation, 
fell the heaviest responsibility,and hundreds 
of her sons and daughters, and thousands 
of pounds of her wealth consecrated yearly 
to the work, show that she is not altogether 
unminodful of her sacred duty, of her glori- 
ous opportunity. But she alone is not 
equal to the task of converting all India 
into a garden of the Lord in this generation. 
British gold and British skill could dam 
the river, though two miles broad and with 
forty feet deep of loose sand lying under- 
neath the flowing water. She could thus 
change a dozen steril countries into a fruit- 
ful garden. But when Christian England 
looked out upon the moral waste covering 
all India, with her two hundred and fifty 
millions of Christless inhabitants, it is no 
wonder that she stood back aghast, and 
eagerly summoned to her aid her willing 
allies of every Christian nation. And they 
have come. Germany, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Canada, and the United States, as 
well as England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, each have their corps of laborers on 
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the field engaged in this hopeless and yet 
hopeful work. 

It is a matter of joy that the myriad 
Christians of America, of different 
Churches, each through their own mission- 
ary board, and all through the Bible and 
tract societies, have their share in this 
work. Let me point out here some of the 
ways in which we are endeavoring to carry 
on that work, especially through the aid of 
printed truth; for the other forms of labor 
are better known. 

The Bible must be translated into the 
many languages of India, and printed and 
scattered all through the country; for that 
isthe great channel for conveying the 
streams of salvation to the peoples. And 
in this work, both of translation and of cir- 
culation, our own American Bible Society 
has borne a most honorable part. But we 
must have side channels and distributing 
rivulets to bring it within the knowledge 
and reach of all. Dropping now the figure, 
let me speak of each of the ageneies that 
we use for bringing the news of salvation 
in printed form before the people of every 
age and class and station. 

Wishing to catch the attention of the 
young while their minds are easily im- 
pressed, we commence with the school 
book. I have lying before me a first book, 
or primer, in the Telugu language. It ve- 
gins with the alphabet of five hundred and 
thirty-nine characters, and goes on to sylla- 
bles and easy sentences. Among the easy 
sentences are these: ‘*There is but one 
God.” In that sentence the foundation of 

the Hindu system is undermined. ‘‘ God 
isa spirit. He has no body,” no visible 
form. Idolatry receives stab; for how 
can an image represent him that is without 
visible form. ‘‘God is holy. In him there 
is no sin.” If thisis received by the y »ung 
minds as true, the legends of their impure 
gods are swept away. ‘‘God is love.” This 
isa new conception to the Hindu mind. 
They fear, they dread their gods, and make 
offerings to them to avert their wrath; but 
they have po thought of God as a loving 
father. ‘‘God so loved us that he seat his 
own son to save us.” Here the young Hin- 
du receives his first idea of aloving God 
reaching down to save sinful man. Thus, 
mingled in with other matter, come these 
germs of saving truth, and on the back 
cover of the book is clearly printed, in 
large type, the Lord’s Prayer, that all may 
learn it,;and many not yet Christians love 
to use it. These first books are sold at 
from one to tw) cents each, and so much 
better are they prepared and printed than 
the native first books, andso much cheaper, | 
that hundreds of heathen school masters 
introduce them into their schools, in spite 
of their Christian teaching. On one occa- 
sion I sold thirty-five copies to a single hea- 
then school master, to supply his younger 
pupils. Eighty thousand copies of this one 
little book, in the Telugu language alone, 
have been already sold. Probably twice 
that number in the Tamil language, and 
many hundreds of thousands, yes, millions, 
in all the languages of India together. 
These primers are followed by Christian 

first readers and second readers and other 

school books, all pervaded with Christian 
truth; all sold for cost, or less, to heathen, 
who will buy. 

Story books, too, by the hundred, are 
issued. Little stories that will take among 
boys and girls, that will be read for the 
Story, but each one having some Christian 
truth, or moral precept, inculcated in it, 
some with pictures, some without. The 
pig eo = inches long and two and 
siete ot porn about sixtee 
These are sold for — '?” — 
their smallest pes green pga ae 
of nani, ray and is worth a quarter 

ree every boy and girl can 
purchase their little truth-bearing story- 
book. Of these hundreds of thousands are 
sold every year among heathen childr. 

and their influence for goo a 

years in many a life, 
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WOMEN AND WORK. 


BY A BUSINESS WOMAN. 








Tu4T woman’s work is underpaid, that 
few fields of remunerative employment are 
open to women, that in the matters of 
work and wages they are, in general, 
oppressed and wronged, are prevailing 
notions among a large part of the women 
who seek employment, and also among 
many kind hearted people whose know- 
ledge of the subject is—fortunately for 
themselves—limited. 

It is true, lamentably true, that there are 
very many struggling unfortunates, gasp- 
ing in Life’s ocean and catching at straws, 
because they have not learned how to 
swim. Lamentably true that many poor 
creatures are wearily singing the song of 
the shirt, sometimes even mothers with 
young children to feed, who cannot, by 
their steadiest work, contrive to earn more 
than fifty cents per day. Our charity 
societies are continually finding such cases, 
and hundreds of others drag along a miser- 
able existence, and perish without aid or 
recognition. But this sad state of things 
is not because the sufferers are women, ex- 
cepting as it is the natural result of the 
general shiftlessness in the training of 
girls. 

A boy of even less than the average 
brightness of mind—and that is not great— 
soon discovers, what a woman of even more 
than the average ability is slow to find out, 
namely, that work is paid for, not that the 
laborer may live, but because the result of 
the labor is something that is wanted. If 
the thing he makes, the work he does, is 
worth a dollar he gets it; if it is worth 
more, he gets more; if less, he gets less. 
This very speedily brings him to thinking 
what kind of work will return him the most 
money; and this again shows him that the 
product of skilled labor is worth more than 
that of unskilled, and, if the boy is not 
hopelessly lazy, he will speedily apply him- 
self to learning how to do something that 
will command its own price. If the exclu- 
sive, sordid, selfish aristocracy of the Trades- 
Unions does not shut him out, he will learn 
a trade, and, as a good mechanic, he has an 
assured future. That is, of course, always 
supposing that the boy has no bad habits; 
if these have fastened their gangrenous con- 
tagion upon him that is another thing. 


The average boy knows, from his earliest 
days, that he must depend upon his own 
efforts for his own support, and that of his 
family, should he grow to be aman. The 
average girl is taught by every conceivable 
influence that her part in life is the passive 
one of being supported. When she wants 
something she does not already possess, it 
never occurs to herself, or to any member 
of her family, that she might or ought to 
be able to earn the money which would 
procure it. She simply asks ‘* Papa” to 
give her the coveted object, or Mamma 
asks Papa for her, or she asks her uncle or 
her big brother. If once asking does not 
suffice, persistence generally meets with 
success, especially if accompanied by coax- 
ing smiles or kisses, though a final resort to 
reproaches and tears is sometimes neces- 
sary. Now this sort of proceeding 1s en- 
ervating and degrading to the mental and 
moral fiber of the person who resorts to it. 
The girl is the woman, and such a woman 
should be likened only to a fungoid growth, 
drawing its sustenance from the decay of 
the stately tree which it does nothing to 
beautify or enrich. When the girl has 
grown to womanhood, if her father is ab- 
solutely unable to support her, cannot pos- 
sibly make both ends meet, necessity may 
drive her into seeking some temporary em- 
ployment by which she can keep clothes on 
her back, pendivg the eagerly desired time 
when she can induce some young man to 
saddle himself for life with her mainte- 
ance. To such women, marriage too often 
means nothing else but the certainty of 
having some oae who shall be obliged to 
pay the bills which they incur. The idea 
that a true marriage is a loving, faithfu 
partnership, in whose welcome yoke hus. 
band or wife should equally draw the load of 
life’s duties, obligations, pleasures and 
pains, seems never to dawn upon them. In 
the eyes of such women,’man is the sole 
burden-bearer. In point of fact, such 
illusions are very often speedily and even 
brutally dispelled, and the poor woman, 





far from finding marriage a kingdom in 
which she is to rule, becomes the meekest 
and unhappiest of slaves. Then she may 
abhor her slavery and the master whom 
she serves; he may cruelly abuse both her- 
self and her children; but, rendered a 
coward by the inefficiency of her early 
education, she dares not take upon herself 
the task of feeding hungry little mouths or 
clothing growing bodies. ‘‘What can a 
poor woman do?” she fretfully murmurs, 
wiping her tearful eye, and tukes the slave’s 
weak revenge of rendering just as little 
service as possible. 

Or, the husband may prove to bea 
good, honest, hard-working man, loving 
his family and toiling for them all 
his days. While he lives they have 
much comfort; but he dies, and the 
helpless, bewildered woman finds herself 
speedily deprived of her comforts, and even 
of the necessaries of life, and she knows 
not which way to turn, because she has 
not learned to do anything well. She does 
not know how to make herself and her 
work valuable to any one in any direction. 
Like a bird with broken wings, she can 
only weary the air with ber piteous cry, or 
die a lingering death of prolonged starva- 
tion. 

A woman with an active mind, trained 
to use its own powers, is never reduced to 
such straits as the fifty-cents-per-dozen 
shirt-making for any length of time. We 
believe it to be a demonstrable truth that 
the poor creatures who permanently de- 
pend upon such starvation employments 
are either mentally or morally deficient. 

Now we donot say all these harsh things 
because we donot feelfor and sympathize 
with the poor,helpless women ; but because, 
as far as one weak voice can reach,we want 
to bring home to parents the knowledge of 
the absolute necessity there is of bringing 
up their daughters to work, to know how 
to eurn their own living, that they may be 
certain never to join the immense army of 
forlorn Feminine-Incapables. The exis- 
tence of this army is not the fault of the 

girls. Give them the same training that 
you do the boys, and they can take care of 
themselves just as well. Make them self- 
respecting. ‘Teach them that a willingness 
to allow others to over-work that they may 
do nothing is as despicable in a woman as 
itis ina man. Show them that what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. Be 
exacting with them. Allow no excuses for 
short-comings. 

This world’s machinery—whether fortu. 
nately or unfortunately—is not run by 

philanthropists, although ina broad way 
its workings may be in the interests of 
philanthropy. Therefore, while the world 
lasts it will always be true that the best 
work commands the bighest pay. Whether 
the work be done by man or woman, rich 
or poor, sick or well, has nothing what- 
ever to do witb the question of pay. That 
this is true in regard to skilled labor of all 
kinds needs no demonstration, and it is 
equally true in regard to all departments of 
human work. It is the money value of the 
work when done, that determines the rate 
to be paid to the workman or the work- 
woman. 

The woman who can do something bet- 
‘er worth doing than rough shirts, will get 
a proportionately better price per day for 
her Jabor; that is, always providing that 
she shows any persistency or stability in 
character. I was once appealed to for 
aid by a lady-like looking Eoglish woman, 
who professed to have been but a short 
time in this country, and during that time 
had been obliged to share a room with three 
other women, all, like, herself, living by 
the netting of hammocks for dolls, at which 
the most they could earn was thirty cents 
per day. However stern the judgment 
may be, the heart must always melt ata 
tale of distress. This woman had no recom- 
mendations or references, but, I reasoned, 
should I have any if I went to England, 
and found myself in a land of strangers and 
with an empty pocket-book? So, listening 
to Compassion, I bestirred myself, and 
finally secured her a place 4s a sales-woman 
at six dollars per week and board, with 
promise of an increase in pay if she proved 
that she could earn it. Her employers, 
who were disposed to extend her every 
favor, soon found that though she could do 








well, she was an eye servant only, slighting 


her customers, keeping her department in 
disorder, arriving late in the morning, and 
after three or four weeks when asked 
to render a trifling service for her 
employer after hours, refusing to do so. 
Dismissal, of course, followed. Then I was 
appealed to with many humble apologies 
to secure her re-instatement, of course with- 
out success. Now was it this woman’s 
fault or that of her parents that she was 
thus unfit to retain a good and easy situa- 
tion when given her? It appears to be 
that of her parents. Her father had been 
a& petty tradesman, who had sent his 
daughter to a boarding school where she 
had been taught to write a good hand, to 
chatter a little—a very lttle—French, to 
dance, to enter a room with grace and 
ease; and with the assistance of the older 
pupils (who never fail to delight in giving 
instructions which are so gratefully re- 
ceived) had learned to flirt without being 
detected by her teachers. To be honest, 
faithful and thorough she had never been 
trained. There is for that poor woman lit- 
erally no resource but to net hammocks, or 
do worse. Ihave kept some watch of her 
course since she left the situation men- 
tioned above, and find that though she can 
often, thanks to the same good address 
which served her turn with me, secure a 
good place, she can never retain it for more 
than a few weeks, and isalways in distress, 
always deploring her hard lot, and attribut- 
ing all her misfortunes to the many Gisad- 
vantages which women labor under. 

Another woman came to me with a tale 
80 well concocted, and so beautifully told, 
that one could well be pardoned for believ- 
ing it. Mrs. Gibson was the widow of a 
Scotch minister, and received a small an- 
nuity from the minister’s fund. Sbe had 
two widowed daughters—one who lived 
with and was provided for by her late hus- 
band’s relatives, the other, who was not 60 
fortunate, had become a victim to an incur- 
able disorder; and Mrs. Gibson devoted to 
this afflicted one’s maintenance the little 
annuity from the minister's fund. Mrs. 
Gibson had evidently been a very pretty 
woman. She had the good, plain educa- 
tion that Scotch people nearly all possess; 
she was neat and most respectable looking 
in her well-saved but rather rusty black. 
She was willing, nay, anxious to do any- 
thing; would gladly act as cook and wait- 
ress if I would give her a trial of the place. 
We did so. Mrs. Gibson proved to be a 
first-class cook; she was as neat as wax, 
and so pleasant and so respectable looking 
thatit was a delight to have her about. Yet 
I thought it almost a sin to receive the ser- 
vice of so superior a person, and had de- 
cided that as soon as she had been with me 
long enough to enable me to recommend 
her, from knowledge as well as belief, I 
would endeavor to procure for her a posi- 
tion of housekeeper in a family where she 
would be well treated and receive higher 
pay than I could afford to give her. 

But one day—could it be possible? Did 
I smell gin? Did I see a furtive glance of 
the glassy eye striving to see if 1 had seen 
anything amiss? I fancy that the glassy 
eye had been keen enough to perceive that 
1 had geen, for that night Mrs. Gibson and 
the eight dollars that she had been trusted 
with for the day’s marketing disappeared 
together. When Mrs. Gibson first applied 
to me she referred me to the Rev. Dr. A. 
——, as to one to whom she had hada 
letter of introduction from her Scottish 
friends. As a matter of precaution—not 
because I had any doubts as to the truth of 
the story—I had written to him immediately, 
but it was summer, and the Reverend 
Doctor was away from home, so my letter 
followed him about, and was not replied to 
until a day or two after my afflicted protégé 
had disappeared. It is probably needless 
to add that Dr. A. —— had never heard of 
such a person, though 1 have since found 
that some portions of her story were true. 

How many times Mrs. Gibson may have 
received aid from charitable people or so- 
cieties I cannot even guess, but I am quite 
sure she could easily get it, with her good 
looks, respectable dress and plausible 
tongue, and each time she would, doubt- 
less, have the same story to tell about des- 
titution and the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment. 

I would not for the world be the means 





of depriving one deserving person of assist. 
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ance, and I would even include among the 
deserving those whose sole fault is a lack of 
capacity to do better; but there is nothing 
that eo detracts from real philanthropy as 
false sentiment. Women need help, 
and they need it more than any 
tongue has yet told, but it should come 
in the form of stern training or instruction. 
The ancient knight—he who did honor to 
his rank—was first a page and then a 
squire, honorably serving his lord in all 
offices which would now ve deemed menial, 
and thus learned by obeying, to command. 
Great and worthy deeds have seldom been 
the work of undisciplined minds, and 
though it may not be esteemed a great 
deed to earn one’s own living, it is certain- 
ly a worthy one; and if the said living be 
comfortable and sufficient for reasonable 
wants, it will be found to require a copsid- 
erable degree of mental force, and this 
mental force is rarely acquired but by early 
thoroughness, even severity of training. 

What I wish to insist upon is, that so 
far from there being any truth in the oft- 
repeated cry that ‘‘there is no work for 
women,” the fact is exactly the reverse. 
There are not women enough,or half enough 
for the work. Of course there are plenty 
of ‘‘shiftless,” inefficient things in _petti- 
coats, who sadly need the money for the 
work they know not how to do, and the 
situations which, after they get them, they 
know not how to keep, but there is a great 
and constantly increasing demand for ca- 
pable women; women who possess courage, 
self-reliance, worthy ambition, reliability 
and hooesty, and who are teachable and 
practical. 

Everybody knows that there is always 
work for able men, and though it is not so 
well known, it is at least «qually true that 
there is always work for able women. 

‘“‘He who excuses, accuses,” says the 
French proverb, and certainly there never 
can be any stronger accusations brought 
against woman’s general inefficiency than 
the excuses she makes for herself. 
Bhe ‘‘ was not brought up to do anything ”; 
she ‘‘never knew what it was to have to 
work”; she ‘‘never expected to have to 
earn her own living”; sheis ‘* not very good 
at figures”; she ‘‘ was not taught to sew 
very well”; she ‘‘ did not expect to have 
to teach”; sheis ‘‘slow at making change 
or keeping accounts”; she is ‘‘ not used to 
rising early”; she ‘thought it would 
do just as well if left till to-morrow”; 
she ‘‘thinks it is no matter” if she does 
her work inadifferent way from that she 
was told; sie ‘‘has never been accus- 
tomed to be fouud fault with.” And so 
onand on. There is no end to the self- 
accusing excuses. Poor souls! They don’t 
know any bettcr, and we must pity them 
while we blame; but more than we blame 
them do we censure the false tenderness, 
the shallow reasoning, and the parental 
laziness, which has made grown women to 
be such helpless children. Don’t find fault 
with the world that it provides no work 
for women. The work is waiting. Give 
us the women; the true, efficient, real 
women to do it. 

New Yors« Crry, 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 








BY PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D., 
Proressor tN UNION THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY. 





Tue University of Halle (an old city of 
over 80,000 inhabitants) dates from 1694. In 
1817 the University of Wittenberg was 
united with it; hence it ia called the United 
Frederick University of Halle-Wittenberg 
(die Kinigliche vereinigte Friedrichs- Universi- 
tat Llalle- Wittenberg). Since tbat time 
Wittenberg, the birthplace of the German 
Reformation, has only a Prediger-Seminar, 
¢. ¢., a theological seminary for a limited 
number of candidates for the ministry, who 
have finished their university course and 
wish to prepare themselves more fully for 
the practical duties of their calling. That 
‘Seminary occupies the old Augustinian 
Convent. The most interesting part is the 
Lutherhaus, with the rooms inhabited by 
Luther and an invaluable collection of 
Luther memorials, which I saw once more 
a few days ago. 

From the close of the seventeenth cen- 
“ary dewn to the middle of the eighteenth, 
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the theological faculty of Halle was the 
principa!: support of the Pietistic school of 
Spener and Francke, which corresponds 
to the Methodist movement in England. 
The Pietistic theology was a theologia re- 
genitorum, and laid great stress upon per- 
sonal piety and practical religion in opposi- 
tion to the dry scholasticism of Lutheran 
orthodoxy. The institutions founded by 
Francke (1698) still remain among the 
noblest monuments of trust in God. They 
embrace a large orphan house, several 
schools, a printing and publishing depart- 
ment, and the Cauastein Bible Society, from 
which is issued the newly revised version 
of Luther (the Probebibel so called) which 
will soon undergo a final revision to be 
completed in 1889. I learned to-day from 
the director that only five thousand copies 
were printed, and that none can be had. Of 
the Anglo-American Revision about three 
million copies were sold in a year! But in 
Germany tke people have no interest in the 
revision of the Bible; it is a movement of 
theologians; and they are afraid to touch 
Luther’s Bible, which is the only bond cf 
union among German Protestants. 

Pietism was followed in Halle by Ration- 
alism. Semler is regarded as the father of 
it. He was personally (in what he called 
his Privatfréimmigkeit) a Pietist; but as a 
public teacher and writer he was a skepti- 
cal critic, who unsettled all traditional 
opinions about the Bible. Nobody reads 
his bouks now. Gesenius, the great He- 
braist, and Wegscheider, the author of a 
rationalistic system of doctrine, were the 
leading minds of the University during the 
early part of the present century, and con- 
tinued to give tone to its theology till about 
1870. The literary merits of the first are 
very great. 

With the arrival of Tholuck, who was 
called from Berlin to Halle in 1827, a new 
epoch began. He was a decided advocate 
of evangelical theology as devout as that 
of the early Pietists, but more scientific 
and liberal. H2was at first persecuted and 
even insulted; but gradually obtained great 
influence over the students and ia the coun- 
sels of the University. He was greatly 
strengthened in 1839 by the call of his 
friend Julius Miller, so well known by his 
exhaustive work on the Christian doctrine 
of sin. Tholuck and Miller were the shin- 
ing lights of the Halle University for two 
or three decades. Tholuck was in his prime 
between 1830 and 1860, and died 1877; 
Muller died a year afterwards; but had be- 
come partly disabled by paralysis several 
years before his death. These two great 
and good men raised Halle to the first place 
among the theological faculties of Germany 
excepting Berlin, and attracted students 
from all countries. Every American divine 
who came to Germany visited Halle, and 
took meals and walks with Tholuck, who 
spoke English and several other languages 
with marvelous ease, and had an uncommon 
faculty of communicating with students. 
He and Neander were the greatest aca- 
demic teachers and friends of students in 
the nineteenth century. Julius Miiler was 
more reserved, but equally esteemed and 
beloved as a lecturer and a high toned 
Christian gentleman. Among American 
divines who studied at Halle during that 
period we may mention the late Charles 
Hodge, of Princeton, Edward Robinson, 
Henry B. Smith and George Prentiss, of 
Union Seminary, New York, and Edwards 
E. Park, of Andover. Taoluck used to call 
Hodge, Smith and Prentiss his American 
pets. His widow, a lady of uncommonly 
sweet and lovely character, still lives in the 
old home in which 1 visited her. We 
walked together in the garden and talked 
of former happy days. She devotes her life 
to the care of the Tholuck Institution in the 
adjoining house, where eight or ten theolog. 
ical students find room and board, with the 
use of Tholuck’s library. It was founded 
by bis friends at his semi-centennial in 
1870. American pupils and friends made 
liberal contributions. The Life of Tholuck, 
by Leopold Witte, will soon be completed, 
the second volume being now under press. 
An English translation is in course of prep- 
aration. 

Since the death of Tholuck and of Julius 
Miller, Halle bas lost its attraction for 
Americans. But it is still one of the best 
Universities. The number of students in 
the summer session, of this year is 1,518, 





Among these are 616 students of theology, 
none from America. 

The teachers of the theological depart- 
ment are: 1. Ordinary professors: Dr. 
Justus Jacobi, for Church History; Dr. 
Const. Schlottmann, for Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis; Dr. Julius Késtlin for 
Systematic Theology; Dr. Wilibald Bey- 
schlag for New Testament Exegesis; Dr. 
Edward Riehm for the Old Testament; Dr. 
Hermann Hering for Practical Theology; 
Dr. Martin Kibtler for Apologetics, Dog- 
matics, Ethics, and Greek Exegesis. 2. 
Extraordinary Professors: Dr. Gustav 
Kramer, Dr. Carl Miller (a rising church 
historian, devoted especially to the Middle 
Ages), and Edward Grafe, Lic. Theol. and 
Dr. Phil.. (for Greck exegesis.) 3. Two 
Privatdocenten: Lic. Otte Ritschl (a son of 
the famous Dr. Ritschl, of Gottingen), and 
Lic. Job. Gloél, the former devoted to his- 
torical theology, the latter to Greek exege- 
sis. 

Among these teachers Dr. Késtlin is best 
known for his workson Luther, a large bi- 
ography in two volumes (third ed. 18838), and 
a small one in one volume (1883). The lat- 
ter one which was translated by an unnamed 
lady and published in London and New 
York (Scribner’s Sons) with excellent illus- 
trations, has contributed much to an inte’. 
ligent celebration of the fourth eentennial 
of Luther’s birthday. Kdéstlin wrote also 
two volumes on Luther’s theology, of which 
a second edition appeared in 1883. These 
works are upon the whole the best recent 
contributions to the immense Luther litera 
ture. Dr. Kostlin has brought to his sub- 
ject a thorough knowledge of the sources, 
warm sympathy. sober judgment and 
sound common sense. He is a Suabian by 
birth and education, and has spent six 
montbs in Eogland and Scotland. 

Dr. Jacobi is one of the favorite pupils of 
Neander, and published some thirty years 
ago the first volume of an excellent com- 
pendium of church history, but has never 
finished it. 

Dr. Riehm is well known for his ‘ Bible 
D:ctionary,” his book on ‘* Messianic 
Prophecics,” und on the doctrinal type of 
the Epistle tothe Hebrews. He is also the 
chief editor of the *‘ 7'hevlogische Studien 
und Kritiken,” founded by Ullmann and 
Umbreit, and still one of the most valuable 
theological quarterlies. He is one of the 
revisers of Luther’s Bible. 

Dr. Beyschlag has recently published a 
** Life of Jesus” in two volumes. It occu- 
pies substantially the same standpoint as 
that of Weiss, and fully acknowledges the 
Schannean authorship of the fourth Gospel, 
but deals very freely with the gospel history. 
He is an able writer, an eloquent preacher 
of the University, and takes a lively inter- 
est in the practical church questions of the 
day. 

Dr. Kibler is the youngest among the 
ordinary professors, and fills the place of 
Tholuck. He is an able and popular 
teacher of growing influence. He wrote 
the biographical sketch of Tholuck in the 
revised edition of He1zog, and labors in 
substantial harmony with his spirit. 





CALVIN E. STOWE, D.D. 
BY R. W. PATTERSON, D.D. 


Tue writer of this notice remembers Dr. 
Stowe, lately deceased, as one of his in- 
structors in Lane Seminary with special 
affection. He was Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Seminary, when I was a 
student, from the fall of 1887 to the spring 
of 1889, and again in the term of 1840.41, 
Appreciative notices of bis life and work 
are appearing in many of the secular and 
religious papers. I hope that these will 
be followed in due time by a full biography 
written by some friend who has known him 
through most or all the years of his useful 
and efficient labors. 

I can speak of Dr. Stowe only as I have 
known him asa teacher and writer, and 
by his high reputation. 

He came to Cincinnati soon after Lane 
Seminary was opened as a theological in- 
stitution, in 1832, I believe, through the 
influence of Dr. Lyman Beecher. He was 
already regarded as a fine scholar, espe- 
cially in the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
His attainments in other directions were of 
a high order; for he was not a man who 

could be satisfied with a knowledge of two 


or three Janguages, while behind most 
other students of his time in other depart- 
ments. He was not only master of several 
Oriental languages, but an excellent German 
scholar, and well up in natura), mental, and 
moral science, general literature, and theo- 
logical learning. And his knowledge was 
particular and for the most part accurate, 
although in Greek and Hebrew he may at 
times have fallen into slight errors not af- 
fecting material points. He was justly re- 
garded as having no superior on points of 
biblical scholarship in the West, and very 
few equals in America. Accordingly, im- 
mediately on his graduation from Andover 
Seminary, he was anpointed assistant pro- 
fessor of sacred literature in that institu- 
tion; was then called to the professorship of 
languages in Dartmouth College ; after three 
years’ service there, became professor in 
Lane Seminary; after seventeen years re- 
turned toa professorship in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, his alma mater, and in 1852 took 
charge of the full professorsbip to which he 
had been an assistant in Andover twenty- 
four years before. 

As ateacher professor Stowe excelled in 
clearness, thoroughness, conciseness and 
tact. No student of ordinary powers of 
comprehension could fail of understanding 
his utterances. He always went to the 
bottom of the subject on which he was 
speaking. And I have listened to no other 
instructor who could express his exact 
meaning in fewer words. Ordinarily he 
brought the lesson, with his exegetical lcc- 
ture upon it, within the limits of thirty-five 
or forty minutes, very seldom exceeding 
fifty minutes. And yet every grammatical 
question was canvassed, and every impor- 
tant point in exegesis carefully noticed. 
His tact in raising up bis students and 
obliging them to study precision and accu- 
racy, has been gratefully remembered by 
them through all their subsequent years. 
I remember his effective reply to one of my 
classmates, who, like many others, was 
accustomed to say when corrected, ‘‘ That 
was what I meant.” ‘ Yes,” rejoined the 
professor, ‘‘you always mean right, but 
you don’t say it?” The student neveragain 
repeated his favorite expression. He took 
pleasure in playfully trying to catch a care- 
ful student in an error. On one occasion 
he asked a student what was the root of a 
Hebrew verb. The student, who had found 
the peculiar form in bis grammar, an- 
swered him correctly. The professor, 
smiling, said, ‘* You are wrong, it is such 
aform.” The student persisted, ‘‘ 1 think 
Tam right,” and showed him the very ex- 
ception in the grammar. ‘I was mis_ 
taken,” said the professor, and never again 
attempted to catch that pupil. But in such 
turns he was very seldom mistaken, and 
the result was great caution in regard to 
details on the part of his students. If he 
had a fault it consisted in too much severity 
toward careless pupils, which sometimes 
provoked ill-feeling, at least for a short 
time. But every industrious and careful 
student was stimulated to greater diligence 
by the Professor’s rigid requirements in 
recitation. His favorite commentators, to 
whose works he frequently referred his 
classes, were Hengstenberg on the Old Testa 
ment, and Olshausen and tholuck on the 
New Testament. Meyer and Weiss were 
not known in translation, when Dr. Stowe 
was a Professor at Lane. 

Dr. Stowe was rather an exegete than a 
theologian. But he was an earnest stu- 
dent of theology, especially of biblical 
theology. He was conservative in his 
theological views, going further toward 
the old doctrine of the forensic imputation 
of sin in his interpretation of Romans v, 12, 
| than some of his pupils could follow him. 
But he was liberal in spirit and abhorred the 
heresy hunting spirit that pursued Dr. 
Beecher in those days. He was outspoken 
in his defense of what he believed to be 
Scriptural truth, whoever might be reached 
by his forcible expositions. I remember 
one or two sermons that were preached by 
Dr. Beecher on literal answers to prayer, 
for which he earnestly contended. Two or 
three Sabbaths afterward Professor Stowe 
preached on the same subject in Dr. 
Beecher’s pulpit, and sharply contradicted 
the doctor’s positions. He was uniformly 
fearless and fair. 

His contributions to Introduction and 





and ecclesiastical history were important. 
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He published a volume on Introduction 
while at Lane Seminary, and bis later work 
on ‘*The Books of the Bible,” is well- 
known and highly esteemed, if not fully up 
to the present stage of inquiry on some 
topics. While the writer was a student at 
Lane the professor delivered in the Semi- 
nary avery thorough and discriminating 
course of lectures on the ‘Council of 
Trent,” in which he gave the results of 
much original iovestigation. About the 
same time he lectured several times in Cin- 
cinnati on the *‘ Errors and Despotic Cluims 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” These 
lectures were characterized by Bishop Pur- 
cell as the most respectable attack that had 
ever been made in Cincinnati on the Catho- 
lic Church. 

Professor Stowe’s contributions to the 
cause of popular education were of great 
value, and showed him to be a man of af- 
fairs and not merely a learned recluse. He 
was deputed by the authorities of Ohio to 
‘examine and report upon the Prussian sys- 
tem of education,a duty which be performed 
to the high satisfaction not only of the pub- 
lic of his own state but of the friends of edu. 
cation all over the land. He took a leading 
part in the discussions that were held on 
this subject in the ‘‘ College of Teachers,” 
which held its annual meetings in Cincin- 
nati for several years, and was the means 
of diffusing important educational informa- 
tion throughout the entire West. 


Some of the elements of Doctor Stowe’s 
social and public power and influence were 
peculiar. His wit and humor were often 
brought to bear, with special f rce and 
pleasant effect, in the argumentative use 
of anecdotes somewhat after the manner of 
President Lincoln. On one occasion, when 
advocating the adoption in this country of 
leading features of the Prussian System of 
education, in the College of Teachers al- 
ready referred to, be was stoutly opposed 
by the Hon. E. D. Mansfield, then of Cin- 
cinnati. The Professor, in denying that 
there was anything visionary in his favor- 
ite idea, remarked that he had never been 
supposed to be guilty of poetry. Mr. 
Mansfield said in reply that he contended 
that the Professor possessed very extraor- 
dinary powers of imagination—that he had 
proposed measures and methods, in the 
-cuurse of present discussion that had never 
before been heard or conceived of, and that 
would probably never be thought of again. 
The Doctor playfully answered that as his 
friend, Mr. Mansfield had told him of one 
of his peculiar traits, he would, in return, 
venture to point out one of Mr. Mansfield’s 
peculiarities. There were some men, he 
said, who would never believe that there 
ever had been or could be anything which 
they had not themselves seen, andif they 
found anything which they had not seen 
before, they would insist that it must be at 
least a modification of something with 
which they were already familiar. He was 
reminded, by Mansfield’s remark, of an 
Irishman who, soon after arriving in this 
country, was one day going along a road, 
and discovering a terrapin picked it up, 
and, after surveying it a few moments, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, Lor’ biess us! have I 
come to this country tq see a snuff box 
walk?” It was some time before the 
shouts of laughter in the audience had suf- 
ficiently subsided to enable the Professor to 
proceed. On another occasion, when the 
old and the new Schools in the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati were nearly equal in number, 
prior to the division of the Church in 1838, 
Dr. J. C. Wilson and his friends were 
contending for the admission of an elder 
on their side from a church which bad long 
been practically extinct, there having been 
no meeting of the church or session for 
many years, and the elder claiming a seat 
being self-appointed. Professor Stowe, in 
replying to their claim that the church had 
never been formally dissolved, and was 
therefore entitled to be represented, said 
he was reminded of a man who, in travel- 
ing, saw a sign of atavern. He called at 
the house and asked if he could have some 
oats for his horse. He was answered: 
** We don’t keep oats here.” ‘‘Can I have 
some fodder or corn?” ‘‘ Don’t keep fod- 
der or corn.” ‘ Well, then, can I get some 
dinner?” The answer was still, ‘‘ We don’t 
keep dinners.” ‘‘ Well, then, what do you 


Wilson’s church. It had not a constituent 
element of a Church, but still it was a 
church! Even Dr. Wilson could not re- 
frain from joining in the general laughter. 
By such striking and yet playful replies the 
Professor often laid bare the absurdity of 
an opponent’s argument, while he kept all 
parties in good temper. And the same wit 
and humor made him a most attractive 
member of the social circle. 
One other element of his power, especi- 
ally in public discussion, was the transpar- 
ency of bis statements, which gave them 
the effect of argument, like the clear state- 
ments of Daniel Webster, which were often 
as convincing as the expanded proofs of 
his posi'ions. 
Dr. Stowe, while firmly standing by his 
convictions of truth, was never a partisan. 
In New England he was a Congregational- 
ist. Inthe West he was a Presbyterian. 
Again, in New England he was a Congre- 
gationalist. And after the lines had been 
more strictly drawn between the two de- 
nominations, he became once more a mem- 
ber of a Presbytery, in Florida, and re- 
mained in this connection, I believe, to the 
day of his death, when he went up higher. 
He was a thorough, genial, charitable, 
earnes’, humble Christian—a _ simple- 
hearted follower of Jesus. His name ought 
to be held in remembrance. We have not 
had very many such men among us. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 





HOW TO SEE PALESTINE. 





BY THE REV. HENRY W. HULBERT. 





Dr Pair Scuarr in bis volume entitled: 
‘Through Bible Lands,” says:—*‘I would 
advise every theological student who can 
afford it to complete his Biblical education 
by a visit to the Holy Land. It will be of 
more practical use to him in his pulpit la- 
bors than the lectures of the professors in 
Oxford or Cambridge, in Berlin or Leipzig, 
valuable as these may be. The best thing 
of course is to combine the most thorough 
theoretical study and personal experience 
on the spot.” In another place he adds— 
‘‘ The benefit of travel depends upon the dis- 
position and preparation of the traveler. * 
* * The more knowledge we carry with 
us the more we shall bring back.” This 
being true of theological students, it is ob- 
vious that a man who has had several years 
of practical work in the ministry might re- 
ceive even more benefit. 

Dr. Howard Crosby once said to the writer 
that some years ago he made a_proposi- 
tion to the trustees of a prominent theologi- 
cal seminary to the effect that he would help 
them raise a fund of $1,000,000, with the 
interest of which to send ten young men 
from each class graduating from that in- 
stitution to Palestine to study ayear. Ow- 
ing to certain other urgent demands for 
money,the project was not carried through. 

Dr. W. G. T. Shedd strongly recommends 
students who look forward to the practical 
work of the ministry to go to Pulestine 
rather than to Germany. I have beforeme 
similar statements from a dozen prominent 
authorities on this subject. They urge the 
homiletical value of such a trip. 

But how can all this be brought within 
the reach of those who might be benefited 
by it? Dr. Crosby suggests one solution. 
It takes time and money to extrac: from a 


A hurried rush through the country gives a 
very inadequate notion of things. A man 
must settle down at some favored spot and 
get thoroughly initiated into Oriental ways. 
He needs to read his Bible through amidst 
the scenes it depicts. If the theological 
seminaries could come to the aid of the 
student by offering scholarships of $500 
for this purpose, the study of Bible Lands 
would receive a new impetus,and the prac- 
tical results would be revealed in many a 
pulpit. 

The millenium, however, has net come, 
and the inquiry arises: How can such atrip 
be undertaken, inexpensively, under present 
circumstances? Hoping that they may be 
of service to others, the writer gives a few 
of his experiences. 

On going to the Orient one finds that he 
has to turn his back upon all thoroughly 
equipped libraries. As one writer says: 





ketp?” said the traveler. ‘‘ Why, we keep 
tavern.” §o it was, he continued, with Dr, 


‘* You can at least make a dash through a 


trip to the land of the Bible the best results.” 


facts, and then return to the libraries of 
Europe and America to digest them.” 
For the study of Greek history and 
literature, the friends of learning in America 
are establishing a school at Athens, and 
within a few years the student will have 
every facility for a practical and thorough 
study of ancient Greece. No institution of 
this kind for the far more numerous stu- 
dents of the Oriental languages and peoples 
and especially of the Bible, is to be found 
in the East. Neither at Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Beirut, nor Constantinople, are there 
facilities for an exhaustivestudy of Eastern 
life. history, and literature, sacred or pro- 
fane. 
Of these centers, however, Beirut, 
Syria, offers by far the best advantages. It 
is not generally known that the Syrian 
Protestant College throws open its doors to 
students of Bible Lands. Its location is 
central. The cities of the ‘Seven Churches 
of Asia,” Tarsus and Antioch, are only two 
days’ sail to the north. Cyprus is one day 
to the west, Damascus one day to the eust, 
and Jerusalem one day to the south (via 
Jaffa). Beirut and its neighboring moun- 
tains are the health resorts of the Levant. 
Skillful physicians and commodious hos. 
pitals are near at baad. Situated ona 
promontory, it is always favored with sea- 
breezes and has a most beautiful outlook 
of water, plain, and mountains. 
The college occupies a fine sizht on Ras 
Beyrut, has three large and well appointed 
buildings, the beginning of a good library, 
and valuable collections of the fauna and 
flora of Syria. The commodious building 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary is 
situated on the college grounds, and con- 
tains a small! but very superior theological 
and missionary library. The libraries of 
che professors and missionaries are rich in 
books on the study of the Bible and of 
Oriental life. It 1s expected that in a short 
time the valuable library of the Ameri- 
can Palestine Exp!oration Society will be 
deposited at the college. 
But what is perhaps quite as valuable as 
books, Beirut has the inestimable advan- 
tage of having a large corps of men who 
have spent their lives in studying Oriental 
character and ways, 1nd whose experiences 
are at the disposal of all students of the 
Bible. 
The college furnishes a pleasant room, 
lights, fire, wasiting, and good table board 
forfour months or more at the rate of $6 
per week. This also includes instruction 
in Arabic for at least two hours in a day. 
A limited number of men can make ar- 
rangements to tutor two hours a day in the 
college or in the town for the college year, 
and pay their way. The college authorities 
have also a standing arrangement by which 
they send out graduates of American col- 
leges for three years on a good salary. At 
present there are six young men occupying 
such positione. 
Several students have taken edvantage of 
the facilities the college offers. One who 
returned to America last summer is now a 
professor of Oriental languages in a western 
university. A fellow from Harvard Col. 
lege and a recent graduate from the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York, are at 
present making the college their headquar- 
ters. 


A pleasant way is to leave New York 
early in July, aud spend three months on 
the way to Beirut via London, Paris, the 
Rhine, Vienna, the Danube, Constantinople, 
and Smyrna. The month of October can 
be spent on the Lebanon, and visiting Da- 
mascus, Baalbec, and Hermon. Nov. 1st 
settle down at Beirut fo~ five months of 
hard study. It is well to purchase a horse 
on first landing (horse and equipments, 
#75). Having thoroughly studied up Pal- 
estine, and learned the ways of the natives, 
one is prepared in Apri! for an extended 
trip down through the country. It can be 
done inexpensively and leisurely with a tent 
and native servants. A dragoman is not 
necessary. Two weeks can be spent in 
and about Jerusalem. After six weeks in 
the saddle, and having done thorough work, 
one can sell his horse for about its original 
cost, and take the steamship at Jaffa for 
Alexandria. Tbe last two weeks in May 
are not too hot for a glimpse at Lower 
Egypt. June ist take steamship at Alex- 


pool direct at the astonishingly cheap rate 
of $50 first clase. 

The Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 11 Cliff Street, 
New York, is the corresponding secretary 
of the Syrian Protestant College, with 
whom the above arrangements can be 
made. $800 is a liberal allowance. With 
economy, $600 will do. With tutoring, 
$400. 


BEIRUT, Syaia. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF OUR 
CHURCHES. 


BY A. D. F. HAMLIN, M. A., 
INSTRUCTOR IN ARCHITECTURE IN COLUMBIA CoL- 
LEGE, 








In a previous article I endeavored to 
criticise some of the most common defects 
observable in our American church archi- 
tecture. To point out a remedy for these 
is the object of the present article; in order 


to do which it is first necessary to consider 

the causes from which they mostly spring. 

Of these I conceive the first to be the 

almost total lack of popular acquaintance 

with examples of good architecture, or with 

the simplest essentials of architectural ex- 

cellence, so that the popular taste is easily 

captivated by gaudiness, costliness of ma- 

terial, and meretricious splendor. We have 

too few really fine buildings to serve as 
models in educating the national taste, and 
many who travel abroad discover and ad- 
mire in the noble buildings of Europe pre- 
cisely those qualities which are least essen- 
tial to artistic excellence. To overcome 
this most serious drawback will require 
many years of time and much popularizir g 
of art knowledge. It is for people of cul- 
ture and taste to lead the way to reform by 
their influence. The architectural profes- 
sion at large will be only too glad of their 
co-operation in the cause of pure art and 
common sense. 

Another cause is the too frequent mis- 
management of the whole business of 
church erection, by the introduction into it 
of ‘‘ church politics’”’ and all the wire-pull- 
ing and jealousies they engender. The 
rich and influential parishioner or chureh- 
member is chosen to the building commit- 
tee, not because he knows the smallest .ota 
of the science or art of building, but to 
secure a large subscription and the advan- 
tage of his sbarp business ability. There 
are always, Moreover, one or two men or 
women in every parish who thrust them- 
selves forward with an assumption of vast 
knowledge and experience in such affairs, 
and whose officious intermeddling greatly 
complicates the committee’s work. 

Among all the duties of the committee 
there is none that affords more opportunities 
for blundering than the chcice of an archi- 
tect. So much depends upon this choice 
that one would expect the greatest care to 
be exercised in the selection. But such 
case is the exception, and favoritism, indif- 
ference, and a false economy too often take 
its place. There is nothing more prepos- 
terous to some committee-men’‘s mids than 
to pay the regular architect’s commission 
of five per cent. for drawings and superin- 
tendence. The idea of the value of pro- 
fessional services and experience never 
enters their heads; they seein these charges 
only an exorbitant price for a few draw- 
ings, in large measure made by appren- 
tices, and yet this view is as unreasonable 
as though one were to offer to pay a por- 
trait-painter only for the cost of his pig- 
ments and canvas! But such isthe average 
view of the matter, and the consequence is 
the employment either ot inferior and in- 
experienced architects, willing to serve for 
a pittance, who naturally furnish second- 
rate work which costs in the end, by reason 
of blunders and extras, far more than the 
first-rate work of a well-paid urchitect of 
eminent ability; or the entrusting of the 
whole building, both the design and its 
erection, to one of those countless non- 
descript ‘‘ builders and architects,” whose 
atrocious and mechanical designs furnish 
them with abundant oppcrtunities to line 
their pockets well at the expense of the 
parish exchequer and the cause cf respect ~ 
ble, not to say high, art. 

But sometimes another brilliant methoJ 
is adopted for squeezing much for little 
from the architectural profession. Its lony- 
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work of designing the church, the unsuc- 
cessful parties receiving back their draw- 
ings, generally much battered, after the 
committee have duly appropriated some of 
their best features for use in the final de- 
sign. Small prizes, generally about one- 
tenth the regular commission for the re- 
quired sketches, sometimes furnish the 
committee an excuse for retaining two or 
three of these sets of drawings; a thrifty 
device at which the ‘‘ successful” parties, 
poor architects caught unawares in a trap 
they had not the wit to discover, tear their 
hair in unavailing wrath. Sometimes the 
lawyers reap the profits of this arrange- 
ment. The final design agreed upon is 
generally modified three or four times by 
committee-tampering, and great indigna- 
tion fills the soul of the wealthy member 
(income $75 per day) at the architect's 
‘‘outrageous charge” of $10 a day for the 
extra work involved in these changes. 

Not all committees are thus ignorant and 
close-fisted; but there are other prolific 
sources of trouble even among the more 
enlightened. Favoritism, nepotism or 
local pride, sometimes dictates the employ- 
ment of inferior local talent in the design- 
ing or building of the church, and with un- 
fortunate results, Or again, when a noble 
design from some talented architect has 
been adopted, he meets with most heart- 
breaking rebuffs, through ill-advised and 
conceited tampering by the committee's 
dictation in matters they know nothing of, 
vexatious changes in the design, and con- 
tinusl concessions demanded by this and 
that clamorous party, or the substitution of 
gaudy splendor for solid, honest construc- 
tion. Architects often remark that no 
clients show such ignorance of, or disre- 
gard for, the proper relations of architect 
and client, as church-committees. It is 
strange but true, that honorable men will 
often do, in their corporate capacity, what 
they would scorn to practice as individ- 
uals, 

All this may seem like caricature; but 
the caricature borrows all its features from 
real life. The remedy for these evils can- 
not be complete until the people at large 
realize their existence and combat them. 
To educate public opinion is slow work, but 
it must be done, and the leaders in social 
and religious matters should unite in pro- 
moting right ideas. Building committees 
should be chosen with reference to the wis- 
dom and experience of their members, not 
their wealth or social standing; nor should 
any man be allowed to serve whose busi- 
ness reputation bears the least taint of 
meanness or unscrupulousness. The com- 
mittee itself should undertake its duties in 
a prayerful and devout spirit, invoking 
God’s blessing upon their efforts to honor 
him with the most perfect structure their 
means will procure. Casting aside selfish- 
ness and conceit in the spirit of men work- 
ing for God’s glory and not their own, and 
standing firmly against every sham and 
pretense, they need have no fear of scandal 
and reproach. 

Their first duty should be to study thor- 
oughly the special requirements of their 
Church, and to draw up in consequence, 
for approval by the whole Church, a speci- 
fication or program for the new edifice, 
in which size, accommodation, situation, 
intended cost, and other general require- 
ments should be carefully set forth for the 
guidance of the architect. The lattershould 
be given ample time to study his problem, 
andin all matters of design his opinion 
should be accepted, unless very convincing 
reasons forbid. He should feel that he has 
the fullest confidence of the committee, and 
wiil be by them piotected against all out- 
side interference and dictation. This does 
not exclude the receiving and careful con- 
sideration of suggestions from church-peo- 
ple or pastor, and others interested; reput- 
able architects, while they always resent 
dictation, are generally grateful for wise 
and timely suggestions. Mutual inter- 
change of views, and the fullest confidence 
between parish, committee, and architect, 
should always prevail; thus only can the 
best work be seeured, and scandal and dis- 
sension be prevented, 


But in order to such happy relations, an 
architect must be chosen worthy of confi- 
dence, and here must individual preferences 
be merged in the general interest. The 
simplest and safest procedure is to select 





some one whose talent is proved by the 
quality of his works already executed, and 
the commendation of competent critics, 
entrusting to him the whole work of de- 
signing and superintending, and paying 
him well for his services. By this method 
creditable, though not always brilliant, re- 
sults are assured. Sometimes more bril- 
liant results are secured by competitions, 
when rightly organized and carried out; 
but there are great dangers inherent in this 
method, because it is so hard to assure the 
exclusion of bad taste and prejudice from 
the decisions of the jury that is to select the 
winning design. Prizes should be offered 
sufficient to attract the best talent, and a 
jury announced of unimpeachable fairness 
and high architectural attainments, whose 
decision should be final. Such a competi- 
tion should have for its object not the selec- 
tion of a final design, but of an architect, 
the sketches being merely a means to that 
end. Only the simplest drawings should 
be required, neither specifications, esti- 
mates nor details being admitted, and the 
author of the best sketch should be selected 
to make the final design. The rest should 
have their drawings returned at once, the 
prizes being not pay for service rendered 
(a common misconception), but an induce- 
ment to enter the competition; and their 
payment in no wise entitles the committee 
to retain the drawings nor to appropriate 
their leading features without permission. 
The written law of our land is a little hazy 
on this point. Not so the moral law, which 
should be the guiding principle, above all 
with a church committee. 

A more satisfactory method of competi- 
tion is to pay three or four able architects a 
fair price for aketch-designs to be submitted 
in competition, the work to be awarded to 
the winner designated by a competent jury. 
Sometimes such competitions are also 
thrown open, without pay, to the profes- 
sion in general, affording an opportunity 
for brilliant but as yet unknown talent to 
find recognition and reward. But such 
mixed competitions afford increased op- 
portunity for partiality and misunderstand- 
ing, and their superiority over the simple 
paid competition is questionable. In a!l 
cases, outside interference or tampering 
with the jury of award should be strictly 
guarded against, and the committee should 
hold themselves unalterably to the condi- 
tions pledged by them in their invitations 
to compete. Never should they convert a 
competition into a device to secure from 
architects their professional services at less 
than the regular established rates. 
Churches should scorn to connive at such 
meanness. It is practices like these that 
make reputable architects look askance at 
church-competitions, which generally at- 
tract only inferior and inexperienced prac- 
titioners. The pressure to yield to them 
is often strong, and firmness, unselfishness 
and the highest honor are required to re- 
sist it, but their reward is ample. 


A church thus honorably and conscien- 
tiously built should bea structure whose 
external appearance elicits general admira- 
tion by its fine proportions, its expression 
of dignity, its graceful lines and evidently 
solid construction. Its architectural style 
should be pure; its ornamentation refined 
and elegant, subdued rather than florid, 
and designed to enhance, not to disguise, 
the beauty of the church’s outlines. The 
design should tell its own story, revealing 
at a glance the internal disposition of the 
various parts of the edifice. Internally the 
form, proportions and arrangement should 
be determined by the special requirements 
of the case, and not by preconceived ideas, 
or imitation of some supposedly fine model. 
Aisles, vestibule, entrances and exits should 
be ample; the pews low and comfortable, 
and without doors; and lighting, heating 
and ventilation should receive special at- 
tention. Abundant windows should admit 
floods of light to the pews and pulpit, tem- 
pered and softened by passing through the 
‘“‘gathedral glass” or “ grisaille” which, 
with borders of rich stained glass, forms 
an admirable filling for church windows. 
A few stained glass windows may serve as 
memorials for the worthy departed, enrich- 
img the whole interior with their jeweled 
splendor of deep colors. The ceiling, 
whether of vaulted masonry, or open tim- 
ber-work, should conduce to the richness 
of the decoration below, which in turn 





should enhance the loftiness and beauty of 
the ceiling. The decoration should be fine, 
not florid; rich, yet subdued; revealing 
through all its complications of color, de- 
tail and symbolism, one harmonious and 
easily comprehended scheme, restful to the 
cye, and not distracting to the mind. 

Finally the construction should be as 
solid and everlasting as masonry, iron and 
timber can make it. Foundations and walls 
should be of surpassing strength, and on 
them should money be expended rather 
than on gilding and Intricate carving. We 
should have more vaulted ceilings of ma- 
sonry, more thick walls with their deep 
shadows, and fewer pinnacles and spires of 
wood and slate. In Europe, one sees small 
village churches with graceful ceilings of 
groined masonry. Ever after our churches 
seem tawdry and flimsy. Only when shams 
and cheap imitations are banished from 
God’s house, and honesty, simplicity and 
modesty, or a splendor chastened by good 
teste, pure and unostentatious, shall pre- 
vail within its sacred walls, shall we have 
a church architecture worthy of our re- 
ligion and the age in which we live. 


Fine Arts. 


IN MEMORIAM—CHARLES C. PER- 
KINS, 


BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 














Mr. Cuarues C. Perkins, who was recently 
killed at Windsor, Vt., by being thrown from a 
carriage, was one of the most familiar figures in 
Boston society, and one of the most active 
among the city’s patrons and fosterers of art. 
Every student of Italian sculpture, will, more- 
over, instantly know his name as that of the 
most distinguished historian who has written of 
itin English. But Mr. Perkins merited a wider 
fame and a more appreciative recognition than 
these words imply. The general public, I im- 
agine, would hardly count him in among those 
writers who have deserved especially well of the 
Republic ; and I have often found to my sur- 
prise that even students who knew his books 
did not know their true place in the long list of 
modern treatises on Italian art, or their author's 
chief claim upon our gratitude. We are often 
accused of being over-ready with over-praise 
where American literary effort is in question. 
But Mr. Perkins may be cited as one example of 
a prophet who, though certainly not without 
honor at home, was less widely and intelligently 
honored there than he should have been, or than 
he was in other lands. 80 I trust I shall be par- 
doned if I interrupt the sequence of my chapters 
on Ecelesiastic Art in order to attempt without 
delay some little explanation of his work and 
service. 

Not much need be said about his life, which 
was that of a scholar unhampered by the need 
to gain his living by his pen. He was born in 
Boston in 1823, and graduated from Harvard 
College at the age of twenty. A few years later 
he went to Europe, and seems at once to have 
begun his investigations of that particular artis- 
tic development to the explanation of which 
almost all his later writings were devoted. He 
was among the original founders of the Music 
Hall that is one of Boston’s most famous“ in- 
stitutions”; helped later to establish the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and fer several years was 
president of the Art Club and of the Handel and 
Haydn Society. His books are entitled (in the 
order of their publication): ‘‘ Tuscan Sculptors” ; 
“Italian Sculptors”; “Raphael and Michael 
Angelo”; and ‘‘An Historical Handbook of 
Italian Sculpture.” 

The last d,p some threelyears ago, 
is a resumé in a single thick octavo volume of 
the contents of the first two, each of which, if 
I rightly remember, was a two-volume quarto. 
It is the best handbook of its sort of which I 
have any knowledge—certainly the best general 
treatise on Italian sculpture that exists in Eng- 
lish, Seldom, indeed, can one say of any his- 
tory of any branch in any epoch what may be 
said of this—that it is a book which will help 
the advanced student to systematize and clarify 
his knowledge, and will also be to the beginner 
asafe, full, and instructive guide. In all mat- 
ters of fact, I believe it is accurate ; in manner 
of presentation it is logical, clear, and agree- 
able ; and in its general conclusions both sensi- 
ble and sympathetic. It supplies not only facts 
and dates and catalogues and descriptions, and 
not only intelligent estimates of individual ar- 
tists, but, what is of still greater value and 
much greater rarity, a genuinely historical sur- 
vey of the whole field, conceived with a due 
regard to the general state of civilization and 
the general course of art at the time, and painted 
‘with a just feeling for the true relations of its 
component parts, 

But the main fact to be emphasized with re- 
gard to this handbook—as being the fact too 
commonly ignored even by those who appre- 
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ciate its intrinsic merits—is that while it takes 
account of the investigations and opinions of 
many other workers in the same department, it 
is based chiefly upon the author’s own as made 
and arrived at in bis earlier years. I mean in 
so far as those portions are concerned which 
deal with the early and middle phases of the 
Renaiseance movement in sculpture. The 
names and the works of the later Italian sculp- 
tors—of the Sansovini and of Michael Angelo, 
and of the lesser men who came after them— 
had never ceased to interest modern generations, 
and had never failed to receive their meed—and 
in many cases much more than their just meed 
—of commentary and admiration, But it had 
fared differently with their predecessors. The 
influence of the Renaissance, and with it the 
up-growth of a genuinely vital Italian school of 
sculpture, had begun to show itself in the thir- 
teenth century under the chisel of Niccold 
Pisano. During the reign of the later Pisan 
schoo), so-called ‘‘ Gothic” influences appeared 
more strongly than classic; but the latter none 
the less, never failed of their vivifying power. 
And the same is still more true of that mighty 
generation which had Donatello and Ghiberti as 
its greatest representatives. It is the fashion to 
call Donatello a * realist” and Ghiberti a 
*classicist” ; but in truth they are brothers in 
art, both influenced by Nature and by the an- 
tique, aJbeit in somewhat different proportions. 
And upon their generation followed that of the 
Sansovini,when classic tendencies became strong- 
er—when sculpture gave itself almost wholly 
over to the would-be production of classic art, 
in subject, in form, and in spirit, Michael An- 
gelo alone preserving his independence and rep- 
resenting nothing, ancient or contemporary, 
save his own instincts and powers. These sculp- 
tors, I say, had never been forgotten or their 
work underestimated. But all the earlier gen- 
erations had long been included in a half-bliud, 
half-patronizing, wholly unsympathetic respect 
which valued them only as the forerunners and 
(to use a picturesque German term) the *‘ road- 
breakers” of those later comers, whose work was 
deemed the only true and perfect flower of the 
great Renaissance movement. 

Every one knows that a similar state of things 
existed with regard to Renaissance painting. 
What did our grandfathers, or even our fathers, 
care for the earlier schools of Germany and 
Flanders, of Tuscany and Venice, for the paint- 
ers of Suabia and Cologne, for the Van Eycks, 
for the Cimabue and Giotto and Orcagna and 
Carpaccio and the Bellini? We all care for 
them now, and we all know our debt to tke 
writers who first opened our eyes to their in- 
trinsic as well as their prophetic excellence. 
But, perhaps because sculpture in general inter- 
ests the modern world so much less than paint- 
ing, very few seem to know that just the same 
sort of semi-oblivioz long enwrapped les primitifs 
among the sculptors of Italy, and not only the 
trae primilifs, but that great middle school, 
represented by Donatello and Ghiberti, by Della 
Quercia and Luca dvlla Robbia, which was in 
truth as perfect in technical skill as it was indi- 
vidual and vital in spirit and expression. And 
still fewer seem to be aware that Mr. Charles 
Perkins was the first writer in any tongue who 
tried to make the public familiar with their 
names, and to explain to the student the charac- 
ter and the value of their art: I do not mean to 
say that between Vasari’s day and his no one had 
ever written of any of these men or had ever 
praised them in any degree. Ghiberti at least 
always had received a certain though very in- 
sufficient and undiscriminating share of praise. 
But no systematic examination of the whole 
time in all its manifestations, no clear ac- 
count of all its representatives, no just and 
sympathetic appraisement of its varied yet in- 
dependent results, had ever been attempted un- 
til Mr. Perkins wrote his books—speaking at first 
of the sculptors of Tuscany only, and then of 
those of the other Italian provinces. It is not 
too much to say that in these books he actually 
revealed to the students of Europe a phase of 
art of whose value they had not had the slight- 
est conception. And so well was his work done 
that his books are still of first authority in their 
own field. The data they give have been added 
to,and certain of their individual judgments have, 
of course, been questioned by one writer and an- 
other: Yet asa whole the facts he stated have 
never been disturbed, and the criticisms he 
penned are still re-echoed by every competent 
critic in every land. There has been no writer 
on Renaissance sculpture since his day who has 
not gratefully acknowledged the debt that criti- 
cism owes him, and avowedly based his conclu- 
sions on those of the American scholar. Study- 
ing the subject myself a year or so ago in & 
great European library, I found that in every 
book—from general treatises like that of Liibke 
to special monographs dealing with individual 
artists—Mr. Perkins was named as the first in- 
vestigator in the field. Dr. Bode, for example, 
whom I should call, perhaps, the chief of living 
German art critics, in the bibliography which 
he inserts in his splendid quarto on “Italian 
Renaissance Portrait Busts in the Berlin Gal- 
lery,” says: “Of course one must always be- 
gin with the works of Perkins”; and every 
other writer is equally eager to recognize ¢ 
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once his priority in time and the great authority 
of bis words, except, indeed, those who have 
preference for the sixteenth century and its 
works ; these, very naturally, while conceding 
the originality and value of his writing?, are at 
issue with him as regards the comparative esti- 
mate he puts upon the successive Renaissance 
phases. But the general tendency of our time, 
I repeat, is to accept alike his facts, and the con- 
clusion he draws therefrom. Ilis earlier books 
were first published in Englend, and I am uu- 
able to refer to their title-pages ; but, if I re- 
member rightly, before the year 1850, And, I 
repeat, the world’s knowledge of the greatest 
school of sculpture since the Greek datcs from 
their day of publication only. A fact to be re- 
gretted, however, is, that as they were pub- 
lished in England, their author’s true place of 
birth is not always recognized. Quick appre- 
ciation followed their appearance ; and among 
other rewards which they brought Mr. Perkins 
was that of being named the first American Cor- 
rcsponding Member of the literary branch of the 
Institute de France. 

His more recently published book on ‘‘ Raphael 
and Michael Angelo” I have not read. But it 
was received abruad as the work of an authority, 
if not on Italian painting at least on Itahan 
sculpture. And we may see further evidence of 
the rank he held among European critics in the 
tact that he was chosen to write the monograph 
on Ghiberti for the series called ‘‘ La Bibliothe- 
que de l' Art,” now publishing in quarto form in 
Paris. The volume on Claude Lorraine was 
written by an English author—Mrs. Mark Patti- 
son; but with these exceptione, no other foreign 
collaborators bave to my knowledge been 
selected. 1 think the ‘‘Ghiberti” has not yet 
been published ; but we may at least hope that 
the manuscript was complete at the time of Mr. 
Perkios’s death. 

As regards that death we have not the regret 
one feels when « life is cut shcrt before its real 
work is really done. I should not say that Mr. 
Perkins was thoroughly at home, or that his con- 
clusions were likely to be of the highest value 
in any department of art save that one which 
he had made especially his own; and as r-gards 
this, he had fully and finally expressed himeelf, 
His original books, as I have already said, had 
been recast, by the aid of all later investiga- 
tions than hia own, and the student furnished 
with a practical hand-book of the highest value, 
as far, at least, as Mr. Perkins’s text is con- 
cerned—for the illustrations which accompany 
it are so few and so very poor as to be mislead- 
ing rather than explanatory. If his friends de- 
sire to express their affection for him in some 
appropriate and permanent way, they could not 
better achieve their end than by issuing a new 
edition of his hand-book, with engravings of 
eufficient number and excellence to do justice to 
his admirable words, And surely some such 
recognition is due to the man who alone among 
American writers on art has done truly original 
service in history and criticism; who alone has 
opened a new path for the pleasure and profit 
of the world ; who alone is entitled to be called 

“an authority,” as we use the term when we 
speak of foreign scholars. 


Diblicnl Research, 


Tue fifth Annual Theological Review for the 
year 1885, formerly edited by Professor Piin- 
jer, and now issued by Professor Lipsius, of 
Jena, has just been issued. It contains 143 
pages more than that for the year 1884, The 
third division, which treats of the history of 
the Churcb in the Ante-Nicene period, open, 
with a review of the different works written 
on the “‘Didaché.” Great praise is given to 
Professor Schaff’s edition, and to Professor 
Warfield’s contribution (pp. 220—225) concern- 
ing the Latin Fragment. The reviewer, Prof. 
H. Liidemann, of Berne, winds up by giving a 
summary of the different views held by differ- 
ent authors with reference to some main ques- 
tions. For the 

Judeo-Christian Origin 
are: Bickell, Wiinsche, Bonet-Maury, Sabatier, 
Massebieau, Langen, Farrar, Gordon, Spence, 
Venables, Westminster Review, Caspari, Hall. 

Time of Composition.—Before 8t. Paul, Sa- 
batier; 60-100, Lightfoot, Ménégoz; about 
90, Langen, Wordsworth, Romestin; before 
100, Bickell, Venables, Caspari; about 100, 
Funk, Farrar ; 70—100, Schaff ; 80—130, Zabn ; 
beginning of 2d century, Paulssen; 120—160, 
Harnack ; about 140, Addis; after Hermas, 
Holtzmann ; 140—165, Lipsius; after 150, Hil 
Kenfeld, Bonet-Maury; end of 24 and begin- 
ning of 3d century, Krawutzky. 

Place of Composition._Egypt: Harnack, 
Fank, Zahn, Addis, Romestin (?), Lightfoot, 
Venables, Palestine: Langen (Jerusalem), 
Spence (the same), Sabatier, Caspari. Asia 
Minor: Hilgenfeld, Romestin (?). Macedonia : 
Haymanp, Wordsworth, 

Character of the Work.—Montanistic :- Hil- 
genfeld, Bonet-Maury. Ebionitic; Krawutz- 
ky. Compiled from older and later portions : 








Lipsius.. Ebionitic additions in the second 
part : Gordon. 

Relation to the Barnabas’s Epistle.—The ‘' Di- 
daché’’ is the source: Langen, Bickell, Sabat. 
ier, Funk, Zahn, Petersen, Farrar, Hicks, 
Schaff, Venables, Potwin, Caspari, Paulssen. 
Barnabas is the source: Harnack, Hilgenfeld. 
Barnabas. The ‘‘Didaché’’ dependent on an old- 
er recension: Holtzmann, Lipsius, Brown (°), 
Gordon. 

Of course tbe reviewer in the Annual did 
not and could not intend to exhaust the entire 
literature on the subject, which comprised 
more than 200 titles, some of which are not 
even found in Schaff’s second edition, as may 
be seen from an article of Professor Harnack’s 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitung (1886, No. 
12). 
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Some French excavations in Susiana un- 
der the direction of M. Dieulafoy, haye this 
year laid bare the foundations of an ancient 
palace dating from the time of Darius. In the 
midst of them was found a specimen of ar- 
chaic sculpture of great beauty and in perfect 
preservation—a frieze in bas relief, about 
thirty-five feet long by eleven high. The carv- 
ing represents twelve soldiers of the royal 
guard, wearing precisely the dress and bearing 
exactly the arms assigned by Herodotus to the 
ten thousand Immortals. The figures stand 
about five feet high, and are shown in profile. 
They carry pikes, with a bow and quiver over 
their shoulders. Their dress is similar to that 
of the modern Arabs—a tunic with short 
sleeves, a short jacket, and a skirt open at the 
side. Their heads are covered with a circlet 
of cord, and their feet with laced boots. The 
material of their dress (which is delineated 
with great care) is of mapy colors and of the 
utmost richness. Bracelets and earrings of 
gold complete the uniform. 








Sanitary, 


HEALTH AND THE HIGHER EDU- 
CATION. 


In discussing many problems cf health, it is 
unavoidable that we discuss also problems of 
education. The very word has reference to de- 
velopment and training, in which it is as impos- 
sible as it would be unwise to ignore the pbysi- 
cal nature. This is all the more important when 
we come to deal with those who seek that form 
of higher education which proposes to make of 
it a profession and a Jivelihood. 

Education in this view makes high and inc: e- 
sant demands upon us physiologically. There 
is no such risk to physical life as those take who 
seek to depend upon brain rather than upon 
muscle. While we contend that all ordinary ex- 
ercise of mental power is healthfu', itis also 
to be admitted that thought and reason and 
abstruse study deal with the most delicate part 
of the human system. The higher we gct in 
such training, the more have we to do with the 
delicacy of nervous structure and with that train- 
ing of the nervous system, which is the highest 
sphere of education. There must be such an 
adjustment of the physical, intellectual and 
moral as shall secure their co-ordinate action in 
consonance with each other. This implies a 
symmetry of development and a harmony of 
action very difficult of attainment. As a con- 
sequence, the proportion of those who become 
at all eminent in lives devoted solely to mental 
production and to subsistence through higher 
mental ¢ffort, 16 much smaller than is generally 
imagined. 

This questicn is of special tignificance when 
we come to view it as it regards this kind of 
education for women, Some years since Dr. E. 
H, Clarke, an eminent physician of Boston, 
wrote a book full of physiological objections to 
such education of women as looked to their en- 
tering into competition in what may be called 
the mental arena, It is expressed in a former 
saying that women are made and meant to be, 
not mep, but mothers of men. At the recent 
meeting of the British Medical Association its 
President, Dr. Withers Moore, of Brighton, 
took as his subject the advisatility of that edu- 
cation ‘which aims at raising women to the 
masculine level by ritting them for the exercise 
of brain power in competition with man.” While 
arguing in favor of all that education for the 
ordinary conditions and culiure of life means, 
he insisted that preparation for mental work as 
an occupation is not the best sphere for woman- 
hood, and is not consistent with the best race 
development. A strong point was made from 
the fact that all the tissues and organs are de- 

veloped from the maternal substance, From 
and after birth the child has mostly not to be 
made but to grow. The detrimental influence 
of mental labor in damaging the physique of 
women, was illustrated from numerous authori- 
ties. Herbert Spencer, Matthew Duncan, Sir 
B. Brodie, Drs. Emmett, Goodelj, Lownes and 
Lawson Tait were quoted as attributing over- 
nervousness and many female complaints to 
over-pressure of girls between twelve and twenty 











who was present at the meeting, expressed him 
self in accord with the views presented by Dr. 
Moore. Such views are not to be construed into 
a spirit of masculine narrowness ora want of 
appreciation of the mental capacities of the gen- 
tle sex. There is abundant evidence that 
women who devote themselves to mental work 
and determine to avoid the cares of mater- 
pity, can make great success as authors 
and writers and in various spheres of 
life. But what is claimed is, that the 
relations of women to childhood an1 to the 
fawily are totally different from these of men; 
that these relations are so important and so ex- 
acting as to render it impracticable for women 
to attempt the usual competitions of masculine 
life. They are more valuable to themselves and 
to the natior, and so bappier and more success- 
ful in such high education as recognizes both 
their sphere and their abilities, and yet does not 
press them into the service of securing a liveli- 
hood by these competitions. While we know 
that much can be said on both sides of this 
question, we are glad that it bas again been so 
prominently presented. The one thing that the 
individual and the nation cannot afford to ig- 
nore ishealth, If the health of the race depends 
more upon women than upon mep, we should 
know it. If that health, as a rule, is imperilled 
by bigh university life, and by the exactions of 
the professor's chair, the pulpit and the forum, 
or by constant authorship, that, too, should be 
known. No sentimentality or false chivalry 
should prevent us from a close study of the 
facts in evidence. We cannot ignore the preva- 
lent persuasion of medical men that over-pres- 
sure in echools and high collegiate cducation 
tells more upon women than upon men. But 
we are glad to know that physical education is 
taking a prominent place in the higher female 
colleges. 








M. Monsaxetorr has published a most in- 
teresting work upon Turkestan, bringing up to 
date the results of investigation upon the oro- 
graphy and geology of that little known coun- 
try. The Savy-Kamish Lake bed is fifty feet 
below the level of the Caspian, and the lake once 
covered 4,400 square miles. The Amu-Darii 
and Sir Dari4 may at one time have joined 
before entering the double lake formed by the 
Savy-Kamish and Ara); but later on the Amu 
fell into the former, and the Sir-Darid into the 
latter lake. The Amu then, as shown by the 
existing features of the country, wore its bed to 
the east, eating into and finally through the bills 
at Sultan-uiz-dagb, until finally it msde its way 
into the Aral, when the Savy-Kamieh rapidly 
dried up. The Uzboi, which was once thought 
to be the old bed of the Amu, is now by M- 
Monshketoff and others, bélieved to be the re- 
mains of an ancient channel connecting the 
Caspian with the Savy-Kamish-Aral. Caspian 
shells have been found far up its bed. The Aral 
is rapidly diminishing in size, for in this part 
of the world evaporation is mary times greater 
than precipitation. The Aibughbir gulf bas dis- 
appeared, and two other gulfe, one of which is 
by the Kirghis remembered to have been a part 
of the lake, have now become isolated pieces of 
water. 


.... The very poisonous ptomaine, tyroloxicon 
which Dr. V. C. Vaughn, of the University of 
Michigan, isolated from certain samples of 
cheese, has now been de‘ected by him in milk 
which has suffered fermentation. In a sample 
of ice cream, which had caused violent sickness 
in eighteen people, Dr. Vaughn extracted crys- 
tals of the alkaloid, and proved its effects by in- 
oculating a cat with them. It is thought that 
the fermentation of this ptomaine is brought 
about either directly or indirectly by the pres- 
ence of a micro-organism. It is extremely prob- 
able that this discovery may explain a number of 
cases of wholesale poisoning by ice cream which 
have so far remained a mystery. It is also por- 
sible that cholera infantum and allied diseases 
may be occasioned by this substance. 


...- According to Prof. Curtis C. Howard, the 
sanitary condition cof a drinking water may 
easily be ascertained by testing it for nitrites 
and chlorides, By adding to a sample of the wa- 
ter a drop of muriatic acid, a drop of sulphuric 
acid, and the same amount of a solution of 
naphthylamine hydrochloride, and allowing it to 
stand ten or fifteen minutes, a marked pink col- 
oration will be produced if the amount of 
nitrites is sufficient to indicate contamination. 
To test for chlorides a solution of silver nitrate 
is used, a drop or two of nitric acid being subse- 
quently added. If a marked precipitate, not 
merely an opglescence,is formed,the presence of 
chlorides is proved, and the contamination by 
urine is to be inferred. 


...-Modern florists take great credit to them- 
selves for the improvement of the pansy. In a 
curious old English book, called ‘Hortus 
Floridus,” written on garden flowers over two 
hundred years ago, there is a sketch of pansies 
over three-quarters of an inch across. The 





years of age. Dr. N. 8. Davis, of Chicago 
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larger size ; but three-quarters of an inch was a 
great advance on the wild form, and it shows 
that our ancestors were not ignorant of floral 
improvement. 


-..-Ata late meeting of the Entomological 
Society of London, Mr. Dunning read a report 
on the subject of the importation of humble- 
bees into New Zealand, from which it appears 
that the efforts of Mr. Nottidge and the Canter- 
bury (N. Z.) Acclimatization Society had been 
successful, and that the long-wanted clover fer- 
tilizer had; at length been established in New 
Zealand. 


-..-Oscar Loew has succeeded in making the 
synthesis of a sugar. By treatment of a solu- 
tion of form-aldehyde with lime water, a molec- 
ular condensation gradually takes place, and a 
sweet substance, baving the properties of a 
sugar, is formed. It is called Formose, and has 
the formula Cg Hig Os, 


+. +»The discovery of a new sugar, to be called 


Cyclamose, in the tubers of Cyclamen Zuropeum 
is announced by Michan. 


Ministerial ; Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BEAVER, A. H., of Rockester Theological Sem- 
inary, accepts call to Lebanon, Ohio. 

DENNIS, W. K., Muncie, Ind., accepts call to 
Hamilton, O, 

—— R., closes his pastorate in Waterloo, 
a. 








— H. ©,, accepts call to New Bedford, 

ase. 

HALL, Z. C., Brooklyn Center, Minn., resigns. 

HOPKINS, W. E., closes his labors as supply in 
Le Roy, Minn. 

JOHNSON, J. W., Philadelphia, Pa, accepts 
call to Middletown, O. 

MYATTWAY, A. K., a Karen, accepts call to 
Fairfield, Neb. . 

PENDLETON, W. H., D.D., Church of Pil- 
grime, San Francisco, Cal., resigns, 

RAMAKER, A. J., ord. in Cleveland, O, 

YOUNG, A. J., Westville, Ind., accepts call to 
Taylorville, Ill, 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARRETT, Joun P., Farmington, accepts call 
to Union cb., Lacon, Ll. 

BOSWORTH, Quincy M., Bozrah, accepts call 
to Lisbon, Conn. 

oe, D. Payson, declines call to Argentine, 

aD. 


BURNELL, A. T., Steilacoom, Wash. Ter., ac- 
cepts call to Principalship of the Southern 
Kansas Academy, at Eureka, Kan. 

BUTLER, Emer W., Mitchell, Ia., accepts call 
to Windsor, Wis. 

er CHARLES F., accepts call to Mason, 

WATON, Samve. W., Lancaster, Wis., resigns. 

GORDON, Rosert, Canada, accepts call to Ran- 
som and Prattevilie, Mich, 

GROTON, Puizo, Waverly, called to Center 
Point, Ia, 

HARLIN, W. 8., Astoria, Or., accepts call to 
Second ch., Oakland, Cal, 

HARWOOD, James H., Brookfield, Mo., resigns 
to engage in home missionary work at San 
Diego, Cal. 

MERR'OK, 8. G., Yale Divinity School, accepts 
call to Gaines, N. Y. 

HOOD, Grorce A., Union ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., rerigns to become general missionary 
in Northern Wisconsin. 

PATCHIN, Joun, Grass Lake, Mich., resigns. 

POPE, Howagp W., North Manchester, accepts 
call to Second ch., Palmer, Conn. 

ROBERTS, Peres, Yale Divinity School, accepts 
call to Plymouth ch., Scranton, Penn, 

RUNNELS, Moses T., Sanbornton, N. H., re- 
signe. 

SILLENCE, W.E., Eastlake, Mich., accepts call 
to Lyonsville, Dl. 

TEBBETS, Antuur H., accepts call to Glencoe, 

inp. 

TYLER, F. H., accepts call to Allegan, Mich, 

VAILL, Hevry M., Staffordville, accepts call to 
Marlboro’, Conn, 

WOOD, Josian A., Durand, Wis., resigns to take 
a fourth year at Andover Seminary, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

ALEXANDER, W. A., called to Chestnut Street 
ch., Wilmington, N. CO, 

BELDING, James L., removes to Pullman, Ill. 

ee ae W. L., removes to Pittsfield, 

env. 

— ANAN, W. Howez.u, supplies Kingston, 

enn. 

— D. J., called to Eighth ch., Chicago, 


DONEHOO, G. B., called to Mt. Pleasant, Penn, 

FRAZEE, Joun H., Frankliv, N. Y., accepted 
call to Caivary ch., Riverton, N. J, 

GAMBLE, Ropest, called to Union ch., Phila- 
delphis, Penn. 

CaaE See, J. 8., called to Jeffersonville, 

enn. 

cm, 8.1L, Kittaning, called to Pittsburgh, 

enn. 

KEMPSHALL, E., D.D., First ch., Elizabeth, 
N. J., will celebrate, October 10th, the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate, 

LUDLOW, Anraur CLypz, called to Miles Park 
ch., Cleveland, O, 

McLEOD, D. B., removes from Quincy, Mass., 
to Norfolk, Va. 


ORMORD, B. K., removes from Wooster to 
Toledo, O. 


QUICK, James, removes to Detroit, 


EET, D. called to +O. 
WILLHLDGH, Jou 8, ond and inet’ ar eho, 





modern pansy has been brought to a much 
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School al College. 


Tux Report of President Robinson, of Brown 

University, discusses the question, Why may 
not candidates for admission into the freshman 
class be received on the certificate of the prin- 
cipals of the schools where they have received 
their preparatory training? The faculty of what 
university or college would like to assume 
that they are more competent to judge of the 
fitness to enter college of a young mau who has 
passed through the rigid tuition of the Boston 
Latin School, the Exeter or Andover Phillips 
Academies, than are the principals of these and 
numerous other preparatory schools? Brown 
University began the last academic year by ad- 
mitting members into the freshman class on 
such certificates as are here referred to. ‘The ex- 
periment,” says the report, “ was not undertaken 
without deliberation and due consultation with 
many of the teachers whose certificates we were 
willing to receive.” The whole thing, has been 
very carefully guarded. ‘The privilege of send- 
ing by certificate ie not extended to untried 
teachers, nor to schools, the qualities of whose 
work are not well known to ue.” This course 
saves much trouble, labor and anxiety. Auother 
question, which has been vigorously discussed the 
last year or two —viz., How far can the honor 
of the great mass of college students be relied 
on, voluntarily to discharge the duties which de- 
yolve on them in their college life? Should 
they be subjected, as they are at West Point, 
to take an extreme case, to the severe discipline 
of prescribed rules, or shall they, as we believe 
they are in large measure at Amherst, be left to 
their own judgments to decide whether they will 
or will not attend chape), recitation and lecture 
services? Brown University has gone so far as’ 
during the past year, to allow, without demerit, 
a certain number of absences each term from 
the services referred to, those favoring the trial 
of the experiment hoping that young men thus 
placed in some sort, on their honor, would 
promptly and faithfully meet all the require- 
ments of the college, not availing themselves of 
trifling excuses to evade the demand of their 
college obligations. Alas, for the weakness of 
poor human nature, even the student type! If, 
under the old system of requiring a satisfactory 
excuse for the non-performance of duty, there 
was constant temptation to deceive, under this 
new plan there is an equally strong temptation 
to let the most trivial reasons satisfy a not over- 
sensitive conscience in the neglect of what ought 
to be attended te. President Robinson presents 
the matter in its true light when, assuming that 
the same principle which governs in the larger 
spheres of life, should also control the smaller 
community within college walls, he says : 

“If the highest success in every human pursuit 
depends on your habits, on regolarity and per- 
sistency of pursuit, then there are the best and 
atropgest of reasons why the student should be 
trained, voluntarily if he will, compulsorily if he 
must, to uniformity and persistency in all his 
college duties.” 

It is proposed to continue the experiment, 
which, it is acknowledged, has not been alto- 
gether successful the past year, another year. 
The belief is expressed that the number of ab- 
sences allowed will “ foster neither neglect nor 
caprice, but a careful deliberation and dis- 
crimination between the absences demanded by 
unavoidable necessity and those prompted by 
the spirit of self-indulgence.” So far as tle 
question of “electives” in college studies is con- 
cerned, President Robertson says that the faculty 
of Browao University are in pertect accord. The 
statement is frankly made: 

“ We think we have already made about as large 
freedom of choice as is consistent with the best re- 
sults of college training.” “A comparison of the 
rejative disvipline and vigor of mind on the part of 
graduates sent up to the higher profession schools 
from colleges where the curriculam of studies is 
mostly prescribed, and from those where it is mostly 
elective, does not encourage an excessive freedom 
of choice.” 

On the matter of compulsory attendance at 
prayers, President Robinson says : 

“The daily recognition of the divine hand in the 
gifts, events and duties of life has been observed to 
exert an influence on the impulses and aspirations 
of youth that might be silent and gradual in its Op- 
erations, but to the watchful eye none the leas easily 
to be recogaized, It is said to be clearly traceable 
in the conduct of even the most irreligious, Its 
tonic effect is felt in the Whole moral atmosphere of 
college. In an age like ours in which the tenden- 
cles on all sides are so strongly toward materialism 
and practical atheism and vice, nothing that will 


serve to keep alive in the breast of the younga 
sense of what we owe to ourselves, to one another, 
and to God, can rationally be neglected,” 


The subject of admit'ing women as regular stu- 
dents and as candidates for graduation is dis- 
cussed. The experiment is recommended to be 
tried, if candidates of the other sex present 
themselves, although for the present the educa- 
tion will not be co-education. Final action on 
the recommendation is deferred to the next 
June meeting of this corporation. 


----At a meeting of the Trustees, on July 23d, 
Dr. Spinney, the active and efficient President 
of age bape 5 Burlington, Ia., was re- 

or & term of five years. The Board also 
decided to purchase the Baptist 
the ¢ P P' parsonage near 





Personalities, 


Tus real condition of the Pope's health is 
still a secret ; but it is probable that he is not as 
delicate as has been reported. Leo XIII is now 
seventy-eight years of age. Of course, he leads 
about as monotonously regular a life as any 
man could, with the exception of the great 
amount of business daily transacted with the 
aid of Cardinal Jacobini and the under secre- 
taries of the Vatican. Besides official letters, 
others arrive from all parts of the world, mainly 
from priests, missionaries, monks and nuns; 
while others contain sums of money from peni- 
tents, and many are petitions for a blessing, 
pecuniary aid or advice. 





....The correspondent of the Chicago News, 
alluding to the splendid monument in the city 
of Caracas, to General Bolivar, reviews his 
character and some pointe of hia extraordinary 
career very comprehensively, remarking that 
‘as a general he was superior to any of our own 
Revolution, and as a patriot not inferior to 
Washington. But he lackedin statesmanship, 
and so fell a victim to the aspirations of others 
and to the turbulent political movements of his 
time. His whole example and his deeds are 
worthy of the high admiration and honor of our 
own people, as well as those of South America.” 
From being a very rich man, General Bolivar 
died a pauper; and was buried in a borrowed 
sbirt. 


....-Last month there died, in her modest 
home near Bamborough Castle, the only sister 
of Grace Darling; a simple, pious, and gentle 
old lady. She is laid beside the famous heroine 
of the Northumberland reefs, whom she dearly 
loved, and whose famous acts she always used 
to cail to the last “just plain matter of duty, my 
dear sir ; plain matter of duty !--nothing for the 
world to talk so about, as it has,” 


....When Mr. Jay Gould was taking a mount- 
ain ramble lately at Mount Desert, he wa3 
accosted by an old farmer, who came up to him 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ Waal! So you be Jay Gould, 
be you? Why you don’t look as if you were 
worth five hundred dawilers!” Mr. Gould 
laughed, and answering, ‘‘ Perhaps that’s the 
best way to look, my friend,” strode smiling 
away. 


...-Attention has been several times directed 
to the fact that the grave of Governor Whit- 
comb, of Indiana, 1s in a corner of the over- 
crowded Greenlawn Cemetery, Indianapolis, It 
is proposed to transfer the remains to Crown 
Hill Cemetery, where are the graves of Gover. 
nors Noble, Morton, Baker and Hendricks, and 
steps are being taken to effect such aremoval. 


....Dr. Sir Andrew Clarke declares that there 
is ‘not an unsound spot, In all Mr. Gladstone's 
physica) being,” and that the great statesman 
will probably live ‘‘at least fifteen years lon- 
ger,” if he does not “‘wock more than three 
men usually do when the turee men are very 
busy men,” 


....Hon. William Walter Phelps, whose friends 
in Paris gave him a farewell dinner last Friday, 
has eailed for home. He will find political 
affaires well stirred up in New Jersey, and the 
temperance question not yet settled. He will be 
in time to help say what the Republican Conven- 
tion’s attitude on this subject shall be. 


...-The Emperor William of Germany is ex- 
ceedingly partial to all sbell fish—oysters, clams, 
and lobsters particularly. The latter are probi- 
bited by his Oourt physician, and there are 
amusing anecdotes of the Emperor’s feasting 
on the sly, tike a schoolboy. 


....When the story of the ruin and suicide of 
the late defaulting cashier Gray, reached the 
ears of Mr. D. B. Fay, of Boston, he immediately 
deposited $10,000 to Mra, Gruy’s account in the 
bank. He married Mrs, Gray’s daughter sume 
years ago. 


....General Joseph E. Johnston is ill in St. 
Louis. He is always quite feeble at best, being 
now seventy-nine years old, but he is always 
cheerful, however, and exceedingly courteous 
and interested in a)l political and military mat- 
ters of the day. 


...-The skeleton of Bishop Courtenay, Ed- 
ward IV’s Lord Privy Seal, has been discovered 
ina coffin built up in masonry in the crypt of 
Winchester Cathedral. Courtenay was at Bos- 
wortb, and is mentioned by Shakespeare in 
“Richard III.” 


.-»-Sir Charles Kortright, who has just been 
knighted by Queen Victoria, spent the last 
twenty years of his official career as British Con- 
sul at Philadelphia. He married a lady belong- 
ing to one of the old Quaker families of that 
city. 


....The King of Portugal is not a handsome 
man. He did not charm the Londoners as he 
went about in an unfashionably-cut frock coat 
and carrying a cane ornamented with tassels, 
after the fashion of the last King George. 


.+e+Miss Pendleton, who was so dangerously 
ill after t he terrible shock caused by her mother’s 





tragic death in the Central Park, last summer, 
is now quite well again. She is traveling in 
Germany with her father. 


.-»-Mre, Clifford, of Portland, the venerable 
widow of the late Justice Clifford, of the Usited 
States Supreme Court, is still in excellent health, 
and is passing a few wecks in New England. 


...-The latest surviver of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Peninsular medical staff has just died, 
after a vigorous old age—Dr. Thomas Ward 
Jeston. 








a © ebbles, 


..--A close race—misers, 


....St, Nicholas telis of a dog that can count. 
But it can’t equal a cat in running upa column. 


...-Squire isa poet, but he did not write the 
hymn commencing, “ Grace, ‘tis a charming 
sound,” 





....-Too much is being written about the 
Chicago Anarchists. One line for each of them 
is enough. 


..--An occasional want of animation may be 
excused in a clergyman, who reflects that he is 
only addressing lay figures. 

....Tramp: “I have lost an arm, sir; will 
——.” Passer-by (in great haste): “Sorry, but 
I haven’tseen anything of it.” 


--»-China and Japan buy our dried apples 
freely. Thus does American industry help to 
swell the population of the Orient. 


....-The man who goes to a summer resort for 
change and _rest, often finds that the waiters get 
all the change and the landlord the rest. 


....An eating-house keeper advertised for ‘‘a 
boy to open oysters about fifteen years old.” 
An oyster ought to be able to open itself long 
before it reaches its fifteenth year. 


....We saw @ farmer caught in a barbed wire 
fence, the other day, confined by two prongs so 
that he could not stir either way. As we saw 
the same farmer putting up the accursed nui- 
sauce in the spring, we simply wept and passed 
by. 


.. +. “Just throw me half a dozen of the big- 
gest of those trout,” said a citizen te the fish 
dealer. “Throw them?” queried the dealer. 
“Yer, and then I'll go home and tell my wite 
that I caught em. I may be a poor ficherman, 
but 1’m no liar.” 


....A private who was minus one arm re. 
marked: ‘‘One day a boat opened on us with 
canister, and the boys were sorter rattled, until 
a big fellow shouted: ‘Stick to em, boys; their 
ammunition’s gin out, and they’re shooting din- 
ner buckets a‘ us!’” 


.... Boston Gerl: ‘Let me see, they have bears 
and such animals up in the Arctic region, don’t 
they, Mr. Higgins?” Returned Arctic Explorer: 
“Ob, yes. I went out one day and followed an 
immense bear, and finally shot and cached it.” 
Boston Girl: * Catched it? I suppose you mean 
caught, don’t you, Mr. Higgins?” 


....When one of Professor Stowe’s students, 
in a quizzing mood, interrupted the lecture to 
inquire how it happened that John, who was 
only a fisherman, obtained such ready entrance 
to the high priest’s house on the night of the 
trial, quick as a flash came the answer: ‘‘I don’t 
know ; perhaps he sold him fisb.” 


. Bing a song o’ aix pence 

A pocket full of gold; 

All the little boys have gone 
A shootin’, I am told ; 

When the spring is opened 
No birds begin to sing, 

But every lady's hat is trimmed 
With many a little wing. 


.... Lawyer (to timid young woman): ‘Have 
you ever appeared as witness ina suit before?” 
Young Woman (blushing): ‘* Y-yee, sir, of 
course.” Lawyer: ‘‘Please state tothe jury just 
what suit it was.” Young Woman (with more 
confidence); ‘*1t was a nun’s veiling, shirred 
down the front and trimmed with a lovely blue, 
with hat to match—” Judge (rapping violent- 
ly): ‘* Order in the court !” 

...-The small boy, with complacent mien, 

At twilight eats the apple green ; 
The doctor pours at midnight dim, 
Jamaica ginger into him. 

He vows, while in the colic’s power, 
No more green apples he’ll devour. 
Next day, recovered from his pain, 
He hankers for the fruit again. 

....-A young man was to speak in response to 
the toast, ‘*The Ladies.” He got the lines of 
Pope on vice mixed with those of Scott on wo- 
map, and delivered himself as follows: ‘‘I rise 
to say that I have no doubt but I voice the sen- 
timent of every gentleman here when I say in 
the.familiar lines: 

***O, woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 

But when too oft familiar with thy face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’” 





iterate 


The prompt montton tn our st of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
Ushers for ali volumes received. The interests of 
our reuders will guide us im the gslection of works 
for further nottos, 


DR. McCOSH’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


Tuis work, which is to be followed by a 
complementary volume upon the motive 
powers of the mind, is offered to the pub- 
lic as a result of thirty-four years spent in 
teaching psychology in Ireland and Ameri- 
ca. Considering this fact, it is surprising 
that the author should have been able to 
compress what he has to say into the com- 
pass of less than two hundred and fifty 
pages. Doubtless his experience in the 
lecture-room has shown him the impor- 
tance of not overloading the mind of be- 
ginners with masses of details, and he has 
learned to content himself with bringing 
out clearly a few fundamental truths, leav- 
ing his pupils to build for themselves upon 
this basis. What these truths are, the au- 
thor’s well known works have abundantly 
demonstrated, and it is sufficient to say 
that he holds that the study of the human 
mind properly conducts us to realism; 
‘* which in a rude state was the first phil- 
osophy, and, when its excrescences are 
pruned off, will be the last.” 

There is, perhaps, nothing inconsistent in 
the attempt to check agnosticism and to 
construct a text-book of psychology at the 
same time, but the success attained must 
necessarily be limited. To overcome the 
diverse forms ot unbelief so widely preva- 
lent in modern times is a polemical labor of 
enormous magnitude, apparently quite out_ 
side the scope of an ordinary treatise upon 
psychology, which ought to be tolerably 
free from controversial matter. Inthe view 
of Dr. McCosh, however, it is a very sim- 
ple thing to deal with skepticism. Every- 
thing depends upon aright start. We must 
determine at the outset with what man’s 
knowledge begins, and having once chosen 
the true path here, we shall not be likely 
to wander far from it hereafter. This su- 
premely important determination, upon 
which the author’s whole system rests, is, 
in brief, that we have an immediate know- 
ledge of things. It is a mistake to hold 
that all our knowledge is relative, that we 
can know only relations. We discover re- 
lations because we know things, and we 
perceive the relations to be in the things. 
In this way we get a positive, as opposed 
to a relative, theory of knowledge. 

Without at all questioning the funda- 
mental importance of this theory, we can- 
not feel satisfied with the manner in which 
it is established. The strength of the op- 
posing theory, or theories, is too great to 
be ignored, and they have been supported 
by arguments that cannot be refuted by a 
simple denial. Dr. McCosh is, in our 
judgment, too much disposed to consider 
argument as superfluous. David Hume, 
he says, alarted with ‘‘ impressions” and 
** ideas,” and thus introduced the most for- 
midable skepticism ever propounded. Dr. 
McCosh seems to regard it as a sufficient 
answer to this formidable heresy to say: 
‘*We meet the skepticism at its entrance, 
by holding that our ‘first conscious experi- 
ence does not consist of impressions, but is 
a knowledge of things.” So of Kant’s sys- 
tem, he says: ‘‘I meet this theory from the 
beginning by insisting that appearances 
must be appearances of somefhing; are, 12 
fact, things appearing; and that in our 
first mental operations we know things 
presenting themselves.” This is sufficient 
to inform the student that a great philosoph- 
ical controversy has raged over the word 
thing,” but it is not sufficient to enable 
him to determine how this important word 
should be defined. We get some light from 
the comments upon the theories termed 
by the author the ideal theory, the infer- 
ential theory, and the phenomenal and 
relative theories, but not enough, we think, 
to guide even an advanced student, and 
certainly not enough to convince a skeptic. 

But while we cannot regard this book as 
likely to make many converts from the 
ranks of the agnostics, or even to do much 
toward satisfying the philosophic curiosity 
of intelligent pupils, we do not wish to im- 
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ply that the author has failed of his pur- 
pose. There is a certain school of teachers 
holding that upon the great questions of 
religion and philosophy the young should be 
allowed to make up their minds for them- 
selves, and that they should be freed from 
the influence of authority during this pro- 
cess. It is difficult to see how such teachers 
can have very sincere convictions,except of 
an agnostic kind, and no one can expect 
the believers in revealed religion to admit 
any such position. To instruct the young 
in those principles of conduct that have 
been generally accepted as sound, is cer- 
tainly legitimate, and it is equally legiti- 
mate to indoctrinate them with the princi- 
ples of an established philosophy. In other 
words, catechisms are not to be'dispensed 
with. They have their appropriate func- 
tion as statements of accepted belief, and 
the more dogmatic and the less controver- 
sial they are,the better. We look upon this 
book of Dr. McCosh’s as a catechism of the 
current Christian philosophy. It is 
adapted to teach young students such a 
use of language, and to place them in such 
a mental attitude, that this philosophy will 
seem to them natural and true. If upon 
reflection some of them are more disposed 
to question it, well and good; let them 
work out a philosophy for themselves. But 
for that considerable majority ‘hat have no 
metaphysical turn, we maintain that it is 
proper to furnish systematic statements of 
established belief, rather than to disturb 
their minds by giving them to understand 
that there is no choice between the differ- 
ent schools of philosophy. This Dr. Mc 
Cosh has done, and it is in this way we 
think that he is most likely to succeed in 
his purpose to oppose agnosticism. 

Some of the author’s statements we 
should be inclined to question, as that our 
perceptions, recollections, etc., are not 
modes of consciousness (p. 12), and state- 
ment in regard to our obtaining ‘the ab- 
stract idea of time” (p. 157). It is certainly 
confusing to read at the top of page 154 
that in every act of memory we know the 
object as having been previously before us, 
and at the bottom that the distinction be- 
tween the simple cognitive faculties and 
the reproductive faculties is that between 
knowledge and faith—‘* in the former the 
object is present and known; in the latter 
it is not present, but is believed in.” This 
is a matter that was long since thoroughly 
discussed, and there ought now to be uo 
uncertainty in the use of the words em- 
ployed in describing these processes. As 
to the physiological side of the work, the 
treatment ot the brain and organs of sense 
seems quite insufficient, and the illustra- 
tive wood-cuts are very rude. This portion 
of the treatise might almost have been bet- 
ter omitted, for the sake of greater fal- 
ness elsewhere. 

For class-room use, we should regard 
this book as best suited to the needs of in- 
stitutions that have a limited time to de- 
vote to the study of psychology. It covers 
the ground, but is of course not full in 
matters of detail, and is frequently so suc- 
cincl that the comments of an intelligent 
instructor will be indispensable to the sat- 
isfactory progress of beginners. Dr. 
McCosh’s style is always strong, and gen- 
erally extremely clear. It is deeply marked 
with the personality of the author, who, 
being a man that has seen much and 
played a prominent part in life, is often 
very interesting in his reminiscences. To 
read the book is much like listening to the 
conversation of an intelligent man upon 
themes upon which he is well informed, 
and we should expect students to be in- 
terested as well as benefited by the advice 
given concerning the cultivation of the 
faculties. One of the principal merits of 
the book consists in the incidental com- 
ments upon the activities of the mind, 
which are frequently pleasing and inspir- 
ing, and sometimes even eloquent. The 
chapter on the training of the imagination 
is especially fine. Such suggestions as 
these, ought to be systematically followed 
in these days of materialism: 

“Those who would train the mind to its high- 
est capacity, must furnish to the young the 
records of deeds of heroism, of benevolence, of 
self-sacrifice, of courage to resist the evil and 
maintain the good. Friendship, fidelity, patriot- 
ism, and piety must be presented in their most 
attractive forms, It will be acknowledged, even 





by those who fail to discover that the Scriptures 
are inspired, that they bring before us the inci- 
dents best fitted to interest the young and im- 
prove the character.” 


RECENT FICTION. 


Demos. A Story of English Socialism, is an 
anonymous English nove), that has made some- 
thing of a ferment in British literary circles. 
It is a story of such exceptional power, that it is 
no wonder that it should. Who could have 
written itis hard to guiss; several prominent 
men have been named, some of them quite out 
of the ranks of professional literature; and 
among the women-writers of the day Edna 
Lyall (Miss Bailey), Mre. J. H. Riddell and Miss 
Hoppus have been spoken of. But whether De- 
mos ig a man’s book or a woman’s, it is one that 
none save the envious-minded reader should 
take up. It is a story which econ ceases to be 
fiction. It becomes a presentment of hard, 
desperate, exciting fact. All in it, often with 
an artthat conceals art, is set down with a 
profound purpose. Much is too true to hu- 
man nature not to be painful; and the whole 
story is carved of stern stuff. Demos deals with 
British bourgeois life, and the fermentation of 
the labor questions in it, the misguidance 
of the masses by ill-educated and selfish 
leadership. The story’s lesson is the absolute 
immutability of social distinctions between the 
classes, and the absolute impossibility of fusing 
them at present. Is unfolds remarkable phases 
of blatant and latent socialism in Great Britain. 
It repeats the old law in every chapter, that it 
takes generations to make the gentleman and 
the lady out of just the man or the woman. It 
affirms and re-affirms that the homme du peuple, 
who thinks to be at once a capitalist and a 
socialist, and to carry forward such a co-opera- 
tive scheme as did Richard Mutimer is merely 
trying the same conclusions that attracted the 
famous ape, which Hamlet refers to; and that 
fibre mocks the favors of fortune at which a 
man jumps. It has been said that Demos is an 
over-bearing ‘‘ protest against democratic prog- 
ress.” Hardly that: it is more a recognition of 
the mistakes so far made and likely to go on 
being made. That change is needed and change 
isinevitable is written all through the book. It is 
an ¢xtraordinarily vigorous and dramatic analy- 
sis of the British working clasa in our time and 
of what stimulates his discontent and wrong- 
beadedners. We cannot detail here the fine and 
complex web of the story as astory. Finish as 
well as force is never lacking; and the novel 
is one over which we can imagine long 
months expended. Most of it, too, is of 
remarkable dramatic vigor, and toward the 
close the chain of events is followed out with 
the closest interest. Just at this time, so im- 
portant and somewhat mysterious a piece of 
fiction is opportune. It is a novel for men who 
do not ordinarily take up anything in the line 
of fiction, to read and ponder upon. There are 
atriking, terse descriptions of the life of the 
British working-man and working-woman in the 
novel; though the dramatic action of it is so 
rapid that the author seldom stops to draw pict- 
ures conventional in the fashion. Here is a short 
extract from a conversation that Richard Mut- 
imer is holding with the Walthams—the latter 
quiet, country-bred people, ignorant of city toil- 
ing and moiling : 





‘*¢ But, Mr. Mut' mer,’ said Mrs. Waltham, waving 
aside her son’s vehemence, * you don’t seriously vell 
us that the working people have noreligion? Surely 
that would be too shocking !’ 

“* Yes; I say it seriously, Mrs. Waltham. In the 
ordinary sense of the word, they have no religion. 
The truth is, they have no time to think of it.’ 

**¢Oh! but surely it needs no thought,’ 

** Alfred exploded, 

“¢] mean,’ pursued his mother, ‘that, however 
busy we are, there must always be intervals to be 
spared from the world.’ 

** Mutimer again delayed his reply. A look which 
he cast at Adela appeared to move her to apeech. 

‘-¢ Have they not their evenings free, as well as 
every sunday?’ 

‘** Happily, Miss Waltham, you can’t realize their 
lives,’ Richard began. He was not smiling now. 
Adela’s tone had struck him like a challenge, and 
he collected himself to meet her. ‘'‘The man who 
lives on wages is never free; he sells himself, body 
and soul, tohisemployer. What sort of freedom 
does a man enjoy who may any day find himself and 
his family on the point of starvation, just because 
he has lost his work? All his life long he has before 
his mind the fear of want—not only of straitened 
means, mind you, but of destitution and the work- 
house. How can such a man put aside his common 
cares? Religion isa luxury; the workingman has 
no luxuries. Now, you speak of the free evenings ; 
people always do when they’re asking why the 
working classes don’t educate themselves. Do you 
understand what that free evening means? He 
gets home, say, at six o’clock, tired out. He haato 
be up again perhaps at five next morning. What 
can he do but just lie about half asleep? Why 
that’s the whole principle of the capitalist system of 
employment. It’s calculated exactly how longa 
man can be made to work in a day, without making 
iim incapable of beginning again on the day follow- 
ing—just as it’s calculated exactly how little a man 
can live upon, in the regulation of wages. If the 
workman returned home with strength to spare, 
employers would soon find it out, and workshop leg- 
islation would be revised—because, of course, it’s 


the capitalists that make the laws. The principle is 
that a man shall have no strength left for himself; 
it’s all paid for, every scrap of it, bought with the 
wages ateach week end. What religion can such 
men have? Religion, [ suppose, means thankful- 
ness for life and its pleasures. At all events, that’s 
&@ great part of it—and what has a wage-earner to 
be thankful for?’ 

**¢It sounds very shocking,’ observed Mra. Walt- 
ham, somewhat disturbed by the speaker’s growing 
earnestness. Richard paid no attention, and con- 
tinued to address Adela. 

“*]T daresay you’ve heard of the early trains— 
workman’s trains—that they run on the London 
railways. If only you could travel once by one of 
those! Between station and station there’s scarcely 
&@ man or boy in the carriage who can keep awake; 
there they sit, leaning over against each other, their 
heads dropping forward, their eyelids that heavy 
they can’t hold them up. [I tell you, it’s one of the 
most miserable sights tobe seen in this world. If 
you saw it, Miss Waltham, you’d pity them, I’m 
very sure of that! You only need to know what 
their life means. People who have never known 
nardship often speak more cruelly than they think, 
and of course it always will be so, as long as the 
rich and the poor are two different races, as much 
apart as if there was an ocean between them.’”. , 
There are few novels of the season that will re- 
pay attention more thoroughly than this unique 
story book ; and it is likely to leave a lasting im. 
pression on the reader. (New York: Harper & 
Bros., Franklin Square Library, No. 522.) 





....MR. Jonny B, ALDEN 1 ublishes in the elon- 
gated Elzevir form, which 18 bis special property, 
a Manual of Co-Operation; being an Epitome of 
Holyoake’s History of Co-Operation, arranged 
by the Sociological Society of America, with an 
Introduction by George Jacob Holyoake. The 
historical part of this book is fairly well done as 
to facts, but with convenient indefiniteness as 
to the economic principles involved. It would 
have been more useful in this country had the 
authors taken the pains to reduce English money 
to American. The book squints toward social- 
ism, apparently unconsciously, in the assertion 
that wages should be regulated by the ‘‘product- 
iveness” of labor, and not by demand and sup- 
ply ; ‘‘productiveness’”’ in this case being only 
an evasive way of dragging in the socialistic 
‘sophistry that price and wages shoald follow the 
cost of production. As to capital, the manual 
rises high enough to perceive that its indisc:imi- 
nate denunciation is ‘‘bosb,” but not high 
enough to see its relation to enterprise, or to get 
rid of the notion that it should never have any- 
thing more than a defined and agreed upon re- 
ward—i. ¢., a fixed return in the way of interest. 
We learn in this manual! that three things are 
necessary to production, ‘labor, capital, and cus- 
tom.” The last of these three sounds very much 
like our familiar friend ‘‘ market,” to which, how- 
ever, neither capital nor labor would ever arrive 
without the employment of a fourth element 
which these people never like to mention—viz., 
Skill, which as well deserves to have the first 
letter writ large as Labor. We note, too, that 
the authors of this book quietly assume in their 
scheme cf co-operation that there will always be 
a surplus of earnings to be divided in the form of 
Profit among the co-operators. They have noth- 
ing to say on the point what to do when there 
are no earnings and the enterprise makes losses. 
This is the point at which co-operation pinches, 
It works well enough when there is a surplus to 
divide, but breaks down in bad years, If the 
“‘Bociological Society of America” wishes to 
make itself useful, it will stop diseussing the 
easy side of this question, and tell the working 
people how to carry co-operative societies 
through periods of finuncial depression, when 
they make nothing but losses. To do this they 
will have to face the element of risk that is in- 
separable from profit, and tell the world how 
people who have little or no capital can meet it, 
especially when they are not endowed with pa- 
tience to pull th:iough, nor with the plucky hon- 
esty, which is the basis of credit. We have noth- 
ing to say against the co-operative principle. It 
will not work on the confused basis described in 
this treatise, and it will not work anywhere witb- 
out self-restraint, patience and honesty in the 
co-operators nor without economic skill and 
wisdom in the directors. But it has in many 
cases worked well, and may in more ; though, in 
general, itis our belief that for some time to 
come the best reliance of the workingman will 
be first bimself, and next the savings bank. 


....Of eight books bearing the imprint of 
Phillips & Hunt, New York,two are of trans-At- 
lantic origin. How It All Came Round,by L. T. 
Meade, is a story full of tenderness and Chris- 
tian feeling, grammatically written, and thor- 
oughly English, with a well elaborated plot, so 
well wrought out that the story is interesting in 
itself, though without a particle of sparkle or 
brightness in the telling of it. An American 
story of equal pretensions might have been weak 
as to plot, shaky as to grammar, and faulty in 
style, but it would have been bright at all events. 
English books for the young, reprinted on this 
side the water, may lack in smartness, but they 
seldom err against good taste or good grammar. 
Go Work, by Annie Frances Perram, is written 
for English girls from the dissenting point of 





view, as it tells of ‘our chapel.” It is a reli- 


gious story, but without any special interest or 
worth. Up the Ladder Club or The Knights of 


Me White Shield, is & good story for boye, by 
Edward A. Rand, full of wise suggestions for 


play and better suggestions for morals and man- 

ners. The book, which is a sound temperance 

tract also, is designated on the title-page 

‘Round one Play.” In The School in the Light- 
house, which is “Round Two School” of “ Up 

the Ladder Olub Series,” “‘Charley Macomber” 
and “Aunt Stanshy” play tbeir part as before, 

and the boys seem real, and the life genuine. Mr. 

Rand’s books are wholesome, Under the Apple- 
trees is an Averican story, by Sophie Worthing- 
ton, the heroine of which is a young girl who 

learns, through brave efforts, to copquer an un- 
ruly temper. It is not a love story, but the 

arrival of an unknown and wealthy uncle from 

India is introduced at last, to supply the needed 

romantic element to the tale. That we can put 

up with very well; but when, in Lodebar, by 
Mrs. Lucy A. Spottswocd, we are taken to a 

haunted house, and told of ghosts and pirates, 

murderr, bigamies, tragic partings and unex- 

pected reunions after many years, all toned 
down, of course, to suit a religious book for 
children, we are forced to demur, and when the 
**y” is dropped out of mullein four times in as 
many pager, we rebel. Phil Vernon and his 
Schoolmasters, a story of a school-boy life, by 
Byron A, Brooke, goes to the other extreme of 
matter of-factness, notwithstanding its hoary 
villain with his romantic revenge. The book is 
written in an cff-han¢@, unconventional style, 
from a Methodist outlook. The boys are country 
boys of twenty-five years ago, though no less 
pranksome than those of to-day. There is an 
earnest purpose but little polish to the story. 
Last of these books from Phillips & Hunt comes 
The Boy Travelers in Arabia, by Daniel Wise, 
D.D, who has been following the fashion of 
writing books of the make-believe travel, com- 
piled from various sources. These hypothetical 
boys travel from Boston to Bagdad, and by the 
aid of their tutor, recall various historical scenes 
and legends of Haroun Al Raschid, but they 
travel with their noses high in the air, as the 
true Bostonian should, and neither they nor the 
reader can find much of interest in the long 
journey, nor is there anything specially new or 
fresh in the etory. 


...-ttational Communism ; the Present and 
the future Republic of North America, by a 
Capitalist, is one of ti ose singular productions 
which will occasionally emerge in a free country, 
and which, with all the malice of their intention, 
are probably the most harmless kind of wicked- 
ness that gets into print, The nearest approach 
to a good point in the book is the author's sus- 
picion that he has no excure for having written. 
He concludes it by begging the reader, whatever 
he may think of him as a man of sense or knowl- 
edge, to set him down ‘‘as one who loves his 
fellow-men.” This is a violeut request to make 
of one who has read his misanthropic vulgari- 
ties. As to bis dreams and his prophecies, his 
‘federation of the world,” his abolition of 
churches, religion, property, law, and God, his 
paper money, his dissolution of marriage “on 
the request of both parties, or even of one,” his 
schemes for making every one rich and nobody 
industrious, his modest reconstruction of 
schools, colleges, universities, and even the 
languages of the world, his grand statesmanship 
and wonderful economics, they are only an- 
other evidence of the close connection in the 
human mind of infinite ignorance and infinite 
assurance. (The Social Science. Publishing Oo, 
$1.50.) —Ipse dixit is said to have origin- 
ated in the circle of admiring scholars around 
Pythagoras, who accepted his word as authority. 
It is a short method which answers well enough 
when a Pythagoras speaks, but can hardly be 
accepted when we have nothing more to show for 
it than the uaknown authority of Mr, William H, 
Lyon, who, however, has no other basis for his 
absurd booklet, The People’s Problem and Its 
Solution, published by himself at Sioux Falls, 
Dakota. By this summary method he demon- 
strates that the Government must own the tele- 
graphs and the railways, the coke furnaces, etc., 
and be itself brought to an absolutely demo- 
cratic basis by perpetual resort to.the plebiscite 
on what he calls the referendum or Dakota 
plan. ‘Lhe book is false in its facts, false in its 
conclusions, and great in nothing but assump- 
tion and arrogance which, as ueua), where the 
restraints of knowledge are removed, swell out 
into boundless intumescence, 


.-..To his five delightful volumes of travels 
abroad, Dr. Henry M. Field has now ‘added 
Blood Thicker than Water (George Munro, New 
York), which is a souvenir of an excursion at 
home. With a party of six or eight capitalists, 
Dr. Field was invited On «@ trip in a direstor’s 
palace car—shall we say the chaplain and scholar 
of the party?— to makea flying visit to points of 
interest in Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. These 
letters, written like those which compose his 
other volumes, for The Hvangelist, he has gath- 
ered into a readable and useful book. The 
thought of the volume is ndt commercial, though 
doubtless that was the main thought of: his 








raveling companions, but is indicated by the 
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title. It is easy to see that Dr. Field is a patriot 
who longs to eee a uniform Christian civilization 
cover the whole land, and he is very quick to see 
and welcome all the evidences thatthe old eus- 
picions and hatred of the War are forgotten. 
The party were received most cordially and 
féted by governors and mayors, and naturally 
the rose-colored side of things was presented to 
the palace car travelers. But that side exists, 
and the spirit which makes for barmony and 
sympathy is in the ascendant, The men who 
know no North or South, and not Jefferson 
Davis are the representative men, and what they 
say and what Dr. Field heard is what has the 
promise of the future in it, The volume has a 
large part of its charm in the fact that 1t is brim- 
ming over with reminiscences of the war, pic- 
tures of battles succeeded by peace, with hand- 
shakings of Federals and Confederates, all con- 
tent now to belong to one general United States, 
That tender story told of General Gordon suc- 
coring the wounded General Barlow on the field 
of Gettysburg is the key to the whole tone of the 
volume. Dr, Field does not pretend that from 
the windows of the rear car of the train, or 
from the carriages in which the party were 
driven about the streets of Atlanta and New 
Orleang, he could see everything going on in the 
South. The book is too modest to make any 
such claim, and the preface disclaims any pre- 
tentious omniscience; but Dr. Field has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in investing with rare in- 
terest a somewhat prosaic and common tonr, 
by connecting it with the high sentiments of 
patriotism and national faith. While the vol- 
ume is written for the ordinary intelligent 
reader, may we venture to remark that it is just 
such a book as we would like to put in the 
hands of the young; and which, though not 
professedly a religious book, we should be very 
glad to have shove out of the Sunday-school 
library many more pious but really less Christian 
and less useful volumes, 

.-Early in the present year the Bulletin de 
Oorréspondence Hellénique announced the dis- 
covery of a bas-relief at Lemnos, with inscrip- 
tions, of which the first intelligence was com- 
municated by Messrs, G. Cousin and F, Durrbach 
Though nothing as yet appears which will com- 
pletely decipher the inscription, it has been made 
the subject of a learned study by Dr. Carl Pauli, 
of Leipzig, whose work with the Etruscan in- 
scriptions is well knowu, His work is a little 
octavo, entitled ‘‘ Zine Vorgriechische In- 
echrift von Leomns,” of eighty-one pages, to 
which is appended a Jithographed plate, repre- 
senting the bas-relief and the stone. The figure 
isa beardiess man, holding a lance, The in- 
scription ia in duplicate, with variations; one 
apparently later than the other. The characters 
belong to the set of puzzles as yet unsolved 
which, with their kin, occur in Asia Minor, sun, 
dry of the Greek Islands, and Italy; and they 
much resemble the Etruscan. The writing is 
bonstrophedon, at least in part. Dr. Pauli takes 
occasion to evolve more theories relative to the 
Etruscan, and seems to think he has made a 
positive advance, Especially valuable are his 
tables of proper names, grouped 80 as to show 
geographical or ethnological peculiarities. It is 
an instructive pamphlet; but how much nearer 
it brings us to the ultimate decipherpment of the 
Etruscan inscriptions it is at present impossible 
to say. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


THERE are now six men in the House of 
Peers recogvized as poets, 

....Mrs. M. French Sheldon, translator of 
‘“*Salammb6” has been summering with her 
family on the Maine coast, immediately opposite 
Bar Harbor. 

....A copy of the earliest specimen of Ameri- 
can printing, Molina’s ** Vocabulario en la Len- 
gua Castelanary Mexicana,” printed in 1556, 
has just been sold at auction in London. 


...-[t is not true that Mr. H. C, Bunner has 
accepted any position in connexion with the 
new Scribner’s magazine, shortly to appear. 
His literary engagements and connexions will 
not be changed at present, 

. «It is said that Mrs. Grant not only re- 
ceives the larger part of the profits from the sale 
of the General’s Memoirs, but has also the 
privilege of examining the whole of the pub- 
lisher’s accounts whenever she pleases. Her 
share of the proceeds already amounts to $630,- 
000. Mrs. Grant will probably not die a pauper, 

+.--Jt is said that the Western editors are en- 
gaged in disputes over the meaning of the fol. 
lowing decision of the Concord Schvo! of Phil- 
osophy: “ The self can know itself only by dis- 
criminating itself through‘self-regulated distinc- 
tion in itself,” This isa good topic for social 
evening talk during the remains of the hot 
weather. 


...-The death of Mrs. Mary Cecil Hay, the 
popular English novelist, is regretted as much 
by her friends as the amiability and generosity 
of that busy lady deserved. Her best story, 
“Old Myddleton’s Money,” and another, “‘ Hid- 
den Perils,” won particular approval. A new 
and completed one, ‘A Wicked Girl,” has just 
been published, 








--+.The fact that in England cheap books are 
getting cheaper each year is lately a good deal 
spoken of by Jiterary people. According to one 
well-known observer, * Editions at a sbilling 
have been succeeded by editions at sixpence, and 
those by editions at threepence, and finally come 
editions at a penny; lower than which it seems 
difficult for the most enterprising publisher to 
go.” 

A NEWLY discovered papyrus manuscript 
(Egyptian), which is described as a@ sort of an- 
cient bistorical-novel, telling a story of the time 
of Cheop?, has been added to the British Muse- 
um’s collection, It would seem that just as 
soon as there was any history, people took to 
writing novels aboutit. It is to be hoped they 
were more entertaining (and accurate) than a 
good many of those with which this age of the 
world is favorec by many well-meaning p°rsons, 


.. For several years Mrs, Kate Upeon Clark, 
of Brooklyn, the editor of Good Cheer, has con- 
ducted a most attractive department, ‘‘ Ihe 
Helping Hand,” in the weekly edition of the 
Philadelphia Press. Mrs, Clark’s highly suc- 
cessful care of Good Cheer now takes all the 
time that she can give to literature; and much 
to the regret of editors and readers of the Press 
she bas resigned *‘The Helping Hand” to other 
supervision, and will concern berself only with 
Good Cheer, and her work for a few periodicals 
henceforth. In a graceful note in the Press 
she lately bade the readers of the “‘ Hand” fare- 
well. 


.- Messrs. Dodd & Mead will soon bring out 
Miss Julia Corson’s promised “ Practical Ameri- 
can Cookery and Household Management.” It 
jasafe to cordially recommend this work (on 
which the author has been engaged for a couple 
of years) to all the housekeepers in the country. 
The domestic instruction which Miss Corson has 
accomplished by her working classes is admira- 
ble, and the pages of this book will embody her 
thorough rystem of culinary economy and art. 


--An illustrated article by Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards on “‘ Tanis, or Zoap,” is to appear in 
Harper's for October. She wrote for that mag 
azine, a few years ago, the celebrated descrip- 
tion of the discovery of royal mummies at 
Thebes—that of Rameses II has just been unrolled 
at Cairo—and many people, aside from the 
scholars, will, particularly in view of the exca- 
vations in progress at Zoan, be deeply interested 
to read the story of the site of its monumental 
wonders, The illustrations are from Mr. Petrie’s 
photographs. 


.»»In the last number of the Literary World 
the letter of Madam Bradford (written in 1885), 
in which she gave interesting remembrances of 
the mother of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and of life 
in the Emerson family, is enjoyable reading. 
She deecribes Mrs, Emerson as ‘‘a lovely wo- 
m an, very superior and very religiour,” serene, 
judicious and firm in her upbringing of the 
family. The writer quaintly describes how 
‘“*Mr, and Mrs. Emerson were particular as to 
the keeping of Saturday evening, in preference 
to Sunday evening. She never received or 
mado visits on Saturday evening.” And that 
night the work-basket was set aside, and all 
things put into Sabbath neatness and order.”’ 
The whole letter was full of suggestions of the 
New England days; and will be included in the 
series of papers on ‘“‘The Maternal Ancestors of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,” to be published by 
Cupples, Upham & Co., after the set of articles 
ends in the Literary World’s columns, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 
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I. 


Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. 


By E. L. Trovessart. Vol. 56 0f the Inter- 
national Scientific Series. With 107 Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, 314 pages. Price, $1.50. 
ContTENTS: Microbes avd Protista.—Paratic Fungi 
and Moulds._Ferments and Artificial Fermenta- 
tions Fn aes 2 strictly so called, or Bactena,— 
The Microbes of the Diseases of Domestic animale.— 
The Microbes of Human Diseases.—Protection against 
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Admiral Blake. 


By Davip Hannay. Fourth Volume in Ena- 
Lish Wortuies, edited by Andrew Lang. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Previous volumes in the series: 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN. 
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IIL. 
A New “History Primer.” 


The Development of the Roman 
Constitution. 


By Ambrose Tiaue, formerly Tutor and Doug- 
las Fellow at Yale College. Forming a new 
volume of History Primers. 18mo, cloth, 
flexible. Price, 45 cents, 

CONTENTS: The Sources of Early Roman History» 
rea Seructare of Ancient Society, -* ome unser 
the Kings.—The Earliest Reforms in the Roman Con- 
stitution 70 Fieht without the City.—The Fight 


within the City.—How Rome was goverened at the 
Time of the Second Punic War. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by 
the publishers by mail, post-paid,on recevpt of the 


price, 
1, 3 & 5 Bony Srreet, New York. 
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Bishops Potter, Stevens and Doane, Dr. 
Sseeee. Dr. Wayland, Professor Toy, etc., 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


“TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


of British authors, in half morocco binding, at $1.25 
avolume. Send for catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., 


Successor to GEO. J. COOMBES, 


Dealers in Rare and Modern Books. 
5 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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By Niortai V. Gocot, author of “ Taras Bulba.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


A selection of stories from “Evenings at the Farm’’ 
and “St. Petersburg Stories,” showing the marvelous 
style and wild grace and flavor of this remarkable 


a SHLENT TIMES. 


A Book To HELP In READING THE BIBLE INTO LIFE, 
By Rev, J. BR. MinieR, D.D. 12mo. cloth, gilt tov. 
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By Sanau K. Bowron, author of “ Poor Boys Who Be- 
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12mo, cloth, $1.5). 


THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. 


By the author of “ Birchwood” and “ Fitch Club,"' 
12mo, cloth, $1.26. 
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A Letter to the Hon. Jamrs G. Br.arne from U. B, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York 


UNITED STATES ay ig 2 
WASHINGTON D. C., June 16th, 1984.) 
es | Dear Sir.—Mr. F. nt, of 5 West 42d Street, 
g fhgekaaee ie ana pai taking book- 
seller, [have 





nown him well fora n 


to purchase any books any time you will 
s relfab le and trustworthy. 


urs ee ully, 
Hon. Jas. G, Blaine, ABNEE MILLER, 
Augusta, Me 
Ga Whenever ou need @ heek of @ description, 
cali on or auidress, F. E. GRANT, ~ 
7 West 43d Street, New York. 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 


Algebra, 
Barnes’ Ficklin’s Elements of Algebra............ 
A mode! of briet and practical exposition, 
with abundance of exam, a 





ades, 
Peck's © ore Fey alosbra scccoeccceses 8 
For High Schools and Academies. 
Davie’ Bourdon's Algebra (New Ed.).........+++ 16 
A thorovgh course for Colleges. 
Astronomy, 
Peck’s Popular AAtronOMy, oo... .0+000+-sepeepecsess 120 
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Recor 
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Ch fn ona? sore 1%5 
urch's 
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Civil Government. 
Mayjen’e Civil Government......... 
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Geometry. 
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ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 


Universal 


Literature 


The following are some of the authors whose Biographies, with illustrative 
specimens of their writings, are included in the pages of VOLUME IV., ready Sept. 1. 


Cable, George W. Campan, Madame. 
Cadmon. Campbell, Alexander. 
Ceasar. Campbcll, Helen 8. 
Calderon. Campbell, Lord John, 
Calhoun, John C. Campbell, Thomas. 
Callimachus. Canning, George. 
Callistratus. Capel, Monsignor. 
Calverley, Charles S. Carey, Henry C. 
Calvert, George Henry. Carey, Matthew. 
Calvin, John. Carlen, Emilia Flygare. 
Camden, William. Carleton, Will. 
Cameron, Vernon Lovett, Carleton, William. 
Camoens, Luis de. Carlisle, Earl of 


Carlyle, Jane Welsh. 
Carlyle, Thomas. 
Carnegic, Andrew. 
Cary, Alice. 

Cary, Phoebe. 
Castellar, Emilio. 
Catlin, George. 


Chambers, R. and W. 
Channing, Wm. Ellery. 
Chapin, Edwin H. 
Chateaubriand. 
Chatterton, Thomas. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. 
Cheever, Geo. B. 


Catullus. Cherbuliez, Victor. 
Caxton, William. Chesebro, Caroline, 
Cervantes. Chesterfield, Earl of, 


Chadbourne, Paul A. 
Chadwick, John W. 
Chalmers, Thomas. 


Child, Lydia Maria. 
Choate, Rufus, 
Chrysostom. 


ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA of UNIVERSAL LITERATURE is pub- 
lishing in parts of 160 pages each, paper covers (exchangeable for bound vols)., and in vols. of about 
500 pages, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops, It will be completed, probably, in about 15 vols. Price, 
per Part, {5 Ofte per Vol.,60 Cts., post-paid. Parts I. to XII, and Vols. I. to IV. now ready. 


Creat 


Confident that the attractions and oe of the work are its best 
possible commendation I will, for 


send a sample 


volume, post-paid, on ers that within three days after or 2° ey sents: Sither remit there. 


mainder of the price, or return the book, in which case your money will 


e refunded, 


Strong Words of Praise. 


‘The crowning work of this publish- 
er's extensive list. It is the scheme of the project- 
or to present in a convenient; form and at a mod- 
erate cost, a complete survey of the written litera- 
ture of all ages and all peoples. It is gotten up in 
a style that would make it suitable tothe hand- 
somest of libraries, while in price no one need say 
he cannot afford to buy it. It isone of the most 
remarkable schemes in the annals of publishing, 
and Iam sure men of moderate means in the read- 
i 1g world will not be slow to appreciate it.’’—The 
Keynote, Philadelphia. 


**In these volumes we have one of the 
best, and certainly the cheapest, work of the kind 
we have ever seen. Itcontaius biographical notices, 
criticisms, and specimens of the writings of every 
eminent author, who bas by his writings made a 
distinctive mark in the bistory of human culture 
and progress. In the case of foreign authors, the 
translations which have best caught the spirit of 
theoriginal have been chosen. The literature of 
our day holdsa very prominent place. So far as 
ithas gone the collection is verv full and com- 
plete, the two first volumes containing notices of 
about one hundred and eighty anthors, with near- 
ly as many specimens of their works. The book is 





in a convenient form, printed in large,’ clear, read- 
able type, neatly bound.”—The Week, Toronto. 

** A work which bids fair to be of es- 
sential service to the scholar and professional 
man.”—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

‘‘The work deserves generous patron- 
age both for its literary and biogaphical value and 
the low price at which such substantial volumes 
are furnished .’’—Gospel Banner, Augusta, Me. 

“This is an admirable project, and 
the lovers of good literature will thank Mr. Alden 
for giving them so excellent a cyclopedia of all 
that is good in the whole range of literature.’’— 
Christian World, Dayton, Obio. 

‘*Theexcellence of the work, as prom- 
ised in the first volume, is fully carried out.'’—Ore- 
gonian, Portland, Oregon. 

‘*This is an invaluableseries of books, 
cheap in price, but not in make-up and appear- 
ance.‘’—Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“It is an admirable plan to enable 
any one to obtain, within a ,moderate course of 
reading, a general acquaintance with the best lit- 
erature of the world "—Lutheran Observer, Phila. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE wf Chotce Books, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Cata- 
logue, free. The best literature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Address, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. 


iThe Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Sts.. Chicago; 429 Yonre St.. Toronto. 
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Issued September Ist. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
COSsPEL 


HY HINS 


CONSOLIDATED. 


With Words and Music. 


t?” By the use of smaller type, the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 304 pages, 
but the same order is preserved as in the 
original issue. 

40 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 
50 Cents in Limp Cloth. 
Add 5 cents each if ordered by mail. 





The price of this favorite work is now so low 
that itcan be adopted everywhere. 
Former editions still published at old prices. 
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A Low Priced Collection of Music. 


IDEAL ANTHEMS 
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THE COURTLANDT PLACE Scnool, for Boys, Corn- 
wall-on-Huison. N.Y., Thos, D. Sup) ee, Head Mester. 


CROTOK-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


Boarding and Day Scbool for Girls. Hine location. 
Excellent advantages. Princ. In8 8. P. BANKS. 
Associate Principal, MISS 0. 8. UNDERHILL. 
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F-L-O-R-I-D-A. 
Academy and College, 
at Del.and, Florida. 

A first-class Academy for both sexes. Five courses’ 
Collexe Preparatory. Higher English, Norma], Busi- 
pees, Industrial Drawing. First-class Art and Music 

ce ments. ne new Dormitory Buildings, en- 
abling us to pornics Board and Tuition at reason- 
able rates purpose of this Institution is to 
give, in the hele: tal climate of Florida, as thor- 
ough and hberal an education as can be secured iu 
the best New England Schools. DrELAND COLLEGE 
will also receive sanenne of both sexes prepared to 
enter the Freshman Class, Send for catalogue to 
J. F. FORBES, President, DeLand, Florida, or H. A. 
DELAND, Fairport, N. Y. 
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Boarding School for Yous 4 ‘and Boys, Opens 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
Opens October 14th, ’86. 
Fourteenth Year, Furnishes superior facilities 
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AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Religions Futelligence 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN UTAH. 


Tue Congregationalists were pioneers in 
Christian anti-Mormon work, sending their 
first missionary, the Rev. Norman McL2od, 
to Salt Lake in December of 1864. A little 
more than two years later, the Episcopa- 
lians opened a mission in the same city 
with the Rev. D. 8. Tuttle as bishop. With 
the opening of the first Pacific railroad, in 
1869, the Presbyterians followed,the Meth- 
odists the year after, with the Roman Cath- 
olics not far behind. The Baptists broke 
ground in 1872, but soon suspended work, 
nor made a permanent beginning until 1881, 
while the Lutherans postponed their cn- 
trance into Utah until 1883, To these seven 
denominations, which outside of Salt Lake, 
Ogden, and a few other of the larger cities, 
have each exclusive occupation of fields, 
should be named the Josephite Mormons, 
who reject the rule of John Taylor, abhor 
polygamy, and believe heartily in obeying 
the law. These, several years si: ce, began 
to send their elders to call back their apos- 
tate brethren to the first principles of 
Joseph Smith’s gospel. 

It was early discovered that Christian 
schools would be invaluable as adjuncts to 
Church work, and Bishop Tuttle founded 
St. Mark’s within a few months of his 
arrival. The Methodists made an educa- 
tional beginning in 1870. In 1875 the Preg- 
byterians opened schools in beth Salt Lake 
and Mt. Pleasant, and began at once and 
rapidly to increase the number. Salt 
Lake Academy waa founded in 1878, under 
Congregational auspices, the year after 
several schools of lower grade were started 
in neighboring settlements, and a year or 
two later the New West Education Com- 
mission pushed vigorously forward. 

Progress for the first ten years was 
meager and painfully slow, as well as 
gained at terrible expenditure of spiritual 
force. The Mormon Church was most bit- 
ter and unrelenting in its opposition, and 
the Mormon mind and heart were found to 
be full of idols. Probably more than half 
the gains have been within six or eight 
years. A few statistics will give a view of 
results, so far as figures can set them forth. 

The Episcopalians have purchased and 
own in buildings, etc., real estate worth 
$140,000, the Presbyterians $130,000, the 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Catho- 
lics about $75,000 each, the Baptists $25,- 
000, and the Lutherans $5,000. And the 
educational and religious institutions cost- 
ing thus to found not less than $500,000 in 
the aggregate, are maintained at a cash 
outlay of at least $150,000 a year. Thus 
the Congregationalists are now expending 
annually in Utah $45,000, the Presbyte- 
rians $42,000, and the Methodists $21,000. 
Within twenty years not less than one 
million dollars have been devoted by the 
Christian Churches of the United States to 
the moral and intellectual regeieration of 
Uteb. 

Seventy-eight schools are maintained, of 
which tem have an academical side, and 
altogether give occupation to 175 teachers, 
and instruct each year not less than 7,000 
children and youth, drawn largely from 
Mormon families. The Presbyterians have 
81 schools, with 54 teachers and 1,900 
scholars; the Congregationalists have 28 
schools, 49 teachers, and 1,750 scholars 
respectively; the Episcopalians have 5 
schools, 25 teachers, and 763 scholars; the 
Methodists have 10 schools, 15 teachers, and 
806 scholars. The direct benefit of these 
schools is incalculable, but the indirect 
results are even greater. The Mormons 
being compelled to compete, bestir them- 
selves to secure a higher grade of teachers, 
to improve their teaching methods, and 
lengthen their school year by several 
months. 

And finally, to crown all, 34 churches 
have been gathered, ministered to by 52 
clergymen, and containing a membership 
of 1,648, or, including 850 Catholics and 
850 Gospelites, 2,848. Inthe Sunday schools 
are gathered 4.790 children, not including 
the two denominations just aamed. If, to 
the 175 teachers, consecrated women, and 
many of them from the best houses and ed- 
ucational institutions of the east, and to the 
52 ministers, as a rule men of rare devotion, 
we add, as we should, some 40 wives of 





minister’s bearing their full share of burden- 
some toil, and 11 other women wholly given 
to missionary work, we shall have a total 
of almost 300 representatives of the churches 
applying themselves heart and soul to the 
redemption of this single territory. 

At first the enforcement of the Edmunds 
Bill against polygamy causing intense ex- 
citement, and kindling prejudice to a 
flame, hindered seriously the progress of 
both church and school work. Strictest 
orders were given that children should be 
taken from the ‘‘gentile” schools, and in 
numerous cases through abject fear of ec- 
clesiastical penalty the mandate was for a 
season obeyed. Preaching audiences, too, 
fell off. But fora year the growth in at- 
tendance has heen steady and quite general. 
Many seem ready to break with the church, 
and will assoon as it 1s made certain be- 
yond a peradventure that the arm of the 
Government is irresistible, and the Nation 
is determined that polygamy and theocra- 
tic rule must go. Religious intetest un- 
wonted and almost undresmed of has 
marked the season just closing. 

Nor can it be counted other than exceed- 
ingly fortunate, and bighly providential 
that for years before the courts were in read 
iness to make savage assault, and compel 
the Mormon Church to conform to decency 
and to the moral sense of Christendom, 
and so to break the pernicious power of the 
priesthood, mex and women of mighty 
faith and prayer were preparing instrumen- 
talities by which the people, sorely deluded 
and long oppressed, might be rescued and 
won to the light of intelligence and to the 
blessed freedom of a pure Gospel. Surely, 
with such forces co-operating, and the 
Divine Spirit inspiriog all and lending 
might, a better day is at hand for Utah of 
evil name, 
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Tne recent action of the Waldensians in re- 
fusing to give up their name and adopt that 
of ** Evangelical Church of Italy” will probably 
postpone for many years, if not defeat entirely, 
the proposed union of the Waldensian and the 
Free Church of Italy. The history of this 
movement toward organic union on the part of 
the two native evangelical bodies in Italy, which 
seemed virtually consummated in 1884, is in- 
structive, if not pleasant. Up to 1878 the vari- 
ous Protestant bodies working in Italy antago- 
nized each other as much as they did the Roman 
Oatholic Church, A delegation of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance in that year went to Italy to devise 
a modus vivendi among those who should be 
brethren. It seemed impossible to secure the 
co-operation of the non-Italian bodies, and ac- 
cordingly the attempt was first made to unite 
the Waldensian and the Free Church, Prayer- 
meetings and public services were held together, 
a spirit of charity was awakened, and a joint 
commission was appointed to prepare a basis for 
suchaunion. Ia 1885 this commission metin 
Florence and roon unanimously agreed upon 
such a basis, According to this it was agreed 
that: 1. The Free Church for the present ac- 
cepts the Confession and church order of the 
Waldensians, but under the condition that a 
later General Synod of the united Churches re- 
vise and shorten these. 2. It gives up its theo- 
logical school in Florence and its funds go to the 
common college and seminary. 3. The Walden- 
sians retain their name in the famous valleys, 
but the united Church shall be called “ the Evan- 
gelical Church of Italy.” The Synod of the Free 
Church at once enthusiasticaliy indorsed this 
platform, and a similar step was expected from 
the Waldensians. However, it seems that these 
had experienced a change of heart, and it was 
decided to postpone the matter until the separate 
congregations could be heard, although the legal 
representatives of these congregations were 
there at the Synod. Since then some unpleasant 
things have found their way into the contro- 
versy, notably the charge that the Free Church i8 
80 anxious for a union on account of financia! 
difficulties. Reports from Italy all seem to agree 
that if the plan is not consummated, it will be the 
fault of the Waldensian churches, 


...-The tithe war in Wales has assumed large 
proportions. Meetings of Farmers have 
been held in various places in the principality to 
discuss the situation and determine on a course 
of procedure. The farmers living in the vale of 
Olwyd and in the district of North Wales, helda 
meeting at the national schools, Pentre-Celyn> 
Clanfair. Delegates were present from all the 
surrounding parisher, and it was generally un- 
derstood that a common action would be taken 
in resisting payment to the uttermost, and also 
for the purpose of instituting an agitation for 
the total repeal of the impost. It was stated 
that at a previous meeting at the schools, thirty 
farmers enrolled their names and determined to 
have their goods suld at public auction rather 
than submit. At present active operations be- 
tween rectors and tenant farmers are confined 





to four parishes, one of which is Llanrhaiadr. 
No less than two hundred and fifty farmers in 
the parish of Lianrhaiadr have refused to pay 
tithes. Writs for the non-payment of tithes 
have been issued in the parish of Lianfair, Ruth- 
in,and the bailiffs are’in possession of the effects 
of Mr. Edward Owen, of Hendre Farm. A meet- 
ing of the clergy of the rural deanery has been 
held at Ruthin to consider the tithe question, 
and the clergy of the districts affected have also 
held a private meeting witbin the last month. 
They were unanimous as, to the necessity of be- 
ing firm in the matter. 


...-The Congregational Church of West Croy- 
don, England, having ventured to indulge in a 
chime of belle, some of the Churchmen of Croy- 
don objected to their use. To be sure the Angli- 
can church had, bells, but what businers had a 
dissenting chapel with bells? So argued the 
Churchmep, and they threatened the Congrega- 
tional minister with the law. They found, 
however, that it was not illegal for a dissenting 
chapel to have bells, and so a threat of indict- 
ment aa a nuisance was resorted to. The Con- 
gregationalists were indignant; but in order to 
prevent any sort of just complaint, the chimes 
were disc ontinued during the night, and were 
only rung at service time. Correspondence 
between the lawyere, however, continued for 
some time, till, at length, it was found there 
was no case against the ‘‘ Dissenters,” and the 
threatened action has been silently abandoned. 


....The English papers call attention to what 
they regard a retrograde movement on the part 
of the Pops in the issue of a Brief announcing 
the restoration of the Jesuits to the position 
occupied by them before the time of Clement 
X{V. Itis regarded as a serious hindrance to 
the progress toward reconciliation between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal, and Italian Liberals 
do not hesitate to affirm that the Brief was ex- 
torted from the Pope when he was prostrated 
by illness. Some even hint that a threat of 
pois _n induced him to comply. 


....Baron Heeremann, in opening the Ger- 
man Catholic congress at Breslau asserted the 
right of the Church to absolate liberty in‘direct- 
ing religious orders, including that of the Je- 
suits, Herr von Windthorst, recalling the con- 
cessions already obtained by the Church, de- 
clared that she would never cease to struggle 
until her full claims were conceded. The North 
German Gazette again warns the agitators that 
the Government has given them the furthest 
limit, and will never assent to the return of the 
Jesuits, 


...-At the recent international Congress of 
the Salvation Army, held in Londop, 1t was 
stated that there are 1,552 corps and 3,602 offi- 
cers. Twenty-eight thousand, two hundred 
weekly, and 1,466,4'0 yearly services are held, 
The newepaper of the army is printed in nine- 
teen different langueges, and the Salvation ban- 
ner waves in nineteen different countries and 
colonies. 


....All the dioceses of the Protestant Evisco- 
pal Church have chosen delegates to the General 
Convention which meets in Chicago next montb, 
except two. Among the prominent lay dele- 
gates are the Hon. Erastus Corning, the Hon. 
George F. Comstock, and the Hoo. Hamilton 
Fisb, of New York, the Hon. Cortlandt Parker, 
of New Jersey, and Senator Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, 

....-The Episcopal Church Mission to Deaf 
Mutes is holding sign-services in twenty-five 
different places in the dioceses of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhoce Is- 
land, Connecticut, Albany, Long Island, North- 
ern New Jersey and New York, besides, in other 
ways, promoting the temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare of deaf-mutes after they leave school. 


The summer School of Philosophy at Key 
East, N. J., has had a very interesting session, 
Professors Patton and Ransom, B. Walch, of 
Auburn, Dr. Deeme, president of the Institu- 
tion, Dr. J. E. Rankin, Dr. Fairbairn, of An- 
nandale, N. Y., the Rev. J. W. Lee, of Atlanta, 
Ga., and others read papers and delivered ad- 
dresses. 


...-The Cumberland Presbyterian Church has 
bad a prospersous year. According to its 
statistical summary 14,356 persons were received 
the past year on profession of faith. The Church 
has 1,547 ordained ministers, 2,546 congrega- 
tions, and 138,564 church-members, against 126,- 
911 last year. 

....-The Synod of Old Catholics in Austria 
met in Vienna on the 8th inst. to nominate a 
Bishop for Austria. It is probable that the 
choice of the Synod will fall on Dr. Jean Fried- 
richs, Professor of Theology at Munich. 


...-The Rev. Richard Conradi, a missionary 
of the Seventh-Day Adventists in Russia, bas 
been imprisoned at Bemperople, on the charge of 
spreading heresy, and has, itis said, been sub- 
jected to great indignities and cruelties, 


...-The Pope, in an Encyclical] to the Bishops 
of Hungary, condemns neutral and mixed 
schools and opposes the billin the Hungarian 
Diet to legalize marriage between Jews and 


Christiane. 





..-.The General Conference of the Methodist 
Church of Canada is in session in Toronto. It 
is the first meeting since the re-union. 


Missions, 


Amona the most interesting of missionary 
premises anywhere, is the Moffat Institute at 
Keomman in South Africa. The mission station 
riees like an oasis amid a desert of mirage-pro- 
ducing sands. There are its fruit-trees, its 
pools of water, its growing corn, its village and 
its mission premises. The resident missionary 
is a son-in-law of the famous Robert Moffat. 
Moffat drained and cultivated this spot. His 
hands planted the healthy and varied fruit-trees 
that flourish there. Quinces, grapes, apples, 
peare, peaches of unsurpassed quality now 
abound. Thus Moffat turned his gardener’s ¢x- 
perience of early days to account. The mission 
buildings are of stone, and occupy the four sid«s 
of arquare. The institute, in which ten youths 
are being educated for evangelistic work, is on 
the west side. North and south are the houses 
of the missionaries. On the east side is the 
home for the pupils. ‘The chapel, ninety feet by 
twenty-five, is across the valley. There is a 
printing department at present issuing in the 
Batlaping dialect the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. The work is done by natives who, 
as skilled artisans,can take their place beside the 
pripters of any other community. The whole 
premises cost about sixty thousand dollars. 
Four medical missionaries are now laboring in 
Antananarivo, Madagascar, two of them in 
connection with the Norwegian Missionary So- 
ciety, and two with the Friends Foreign Associ- 
ation and the London Mirsionary Society con- 
jointly. They have established a Medical Mic- 
sionary Academy, successful candidates at which 
will be styled ‘*‘ Members of the Medical Mission- 
ary Academy.” A hospital has been established, 
and a curriculum with annual examinations 
arranged for. 











...-A curious illustration of the tendency of 
the Turkish Government to restrict religious 
liberty bas been afforded by a recent occurrence 
at Castamouni in Asia Minor. The Protestants 
there have for a year been holding religious 
meetings only on sufferance, the local Govern- 
ment having declared that they cannot have the 
privilege of worship without special permission 
from Constantinople. Early in August Dr. 
Herrick of Marsovan, with Rev. Mr. Gulben- 
kian of the same place, went to Castamouni on 
invitation of the people to receive into the 
Church several persons. On their arrival they 
found that the governor bad just puta new 
and stringent probibition upon the Protestant 
services. They addressed to the Government a 
respectful petition, pointing out that they hai 
come to administer Church ordinances, and 
would be glad to have the liberty to do so, as is 
in other parts of the empire in accord with ex- 
isting laws. The answer to this request was a 
positive prohibition of any service that should 
be attended by people from outside the house 
used as a chapel. Moreover the authorities sent 
a squad of police and blockaded the house where 
Dr. Herrick was, throughout the Sabbath apd 
tbe next morning. The neighbors were thus 
led to believe that the Ameridan so carefully 
guarded must be a great malefactor. Happily 
the Protestants of the place,knowing the action 
of the Government to be in defiance of law, 
crept into the house one by one, and there, 
while the Turkish sentries blockaded the street, 
a little band of Christians celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper in peace and in trust that the Lord will 
protect his people. Three were received into the 
Church at thie time,and an infant was baptized. 
At present the Protestants of Castamouni are 
prevented from meeting for the worship of God 
in their own houses, in the sense that they may 
not admit anyone from outside of the house at 
the time of divine worship. 


....-The Rev. J. Macgowan, of the London 
Missionary Society, writes from China: 


“ It is wonderful to watch the Gospel operating 
out in this Eastern land, just as it does in England. 
The Chinese naturally know nothing of sin. The 
Bible idea of sin does not exist in this Jand, and it is 
dificult to get inquirers to understand it. Yet here 
in a group awaiting baptism are a number of men 
brought up in heathenism, talking about sin, and 
confessing themselves guilty of it, just as though 
they had been familiar with the idea all their lives. 
The history of one of the men baptized is interest- 
ing. He is about forty-eight; is a doctor by pro- 
fession. For twenty-six years he was an opium- 
eater. Ten years ago he got a copy of John’s 
Gospel. He at once gave up idolatry, but took 20 
steps to become a Christian. Last year a native 
Christian induced him in a conversation to become 
a worshipper of God. He was told he must give up 
his opium. He had the opium-eaters’ belief that 
death would result trom an attempt to give it up. 
After some hesitation he at length resolved, ‘ From 
this instant I will give up my opium and never 
touch it again.’ He suffered terribly. One evening 
his wife thought he was dying, and bought some 
opium to save his life. Though racked with agony 
he would not touch it. After ten days of terrible 
suffering he was a free man. He continues the 
practice of his profession and preaches the Gospel 
wherever he goes.” 4 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 19TH. 
JESUS INTERCEDING. Joun xvii, 1—26. 








Norrs.—" His eyes to heaven.”—God is every- 
where, but we naturally think of him as above. 
__—-* The hour is come.”—To go back to God. 
—_—-—"* Glorify thy Son.”— Not simply by bring- 
ing him safely through the perils of death to 
glory above; but rather through the victories 
that should come to his disciples and the Church 
in the world.—_——“‘ Eternal life.”—Life means 
salvation. * This is life eternal.”—It comes 
in this way, and may be said to be life already 
begun. ** 1 glorified thee on the earth.” —This 
was done by doing his work; and it is implied 
that further glorifying of God must come 
through tbe disciples’ Christian life. —'' The 
glory which I had with thee.”—At the time when, 
in the beginning, the Word was with God,_—— 
“« Before the world was.”—Betore this orderly 
creation was made. “* Tmanifested thy name 
unto the men.” —I selected them, taught them, 
and showed them thy character and power. 
God’s name is himself in all bis manifestations. 
“They received them.”—They willingly 
accep'ed Christ’s teachings. ** Out of the 
world,” “I pray not for the world.”—Here 
world is used in the sense of the wicked men who 
live in this age. Christ’s requeets were now 
for those God had given him, and were 
sure to be granted.———“ J am glorified 
in them.”—In their character and faithfulness. 
* Keep them in thy name.”—This is the 
first petition, for their perseverance unto sancti- 
fication. —— —** That they may be one.”—That 
they may not be scattered and re-absorbed in the 
world, but remain together as a new force in the 
world,———"** 1 kept them.” —But now that Christ 
was to go they need other keeping.———‘‘ Thy 
name which thou hast given me.”— According to 
the Revised Version the meaning seems to be that 
God had giveu to Christ his name (here not the 
dieciples) to be glorified.———“ That thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil one.”—From tbe 
power and influence of Satan who rules in this 
world, They were to remain in the world but 
live above it.—-—-—‘** Sanctify them in the truth.” 
—Even as Christ had kept them “in thy pame.” 
The word sanctify means consecrate. Christ 
says ‘*I sauctify myself.” That is, consecrate 
myself, set myself apart for my work.——— 
** That they may all be one.”—Here is Christ’s 
last petition for his disciples, for their unity. 
———*' Thou, Father, art in me, and 1 in Thee.” 
—The Father inspiring the Son, and the Son do- 
ing the willof the Father. So the Church was 
to be related to the Father and Son, receiving 
their commands and doing their will.” -—— 
“* The glory which thou hast given me.”—By giv- 
ing this same glory to the Church they were to 
become one and the world would recognize who 
their Master was. This glory was in their unity 
with God.-——* They also may be with me.”— 
This will perfect their unity and their glory. 

Instruction.—Notice bow Christ prayed for 
himeelf: ‘‘Glorify thy Son”; but it was not on 
the Son’s account. It was ‘‘that the Son may 
glorify thee.” Even Christ sought honor for 
himself only that he might honor God. 

Chrirt sought to glorify God bv perfecting and 
pomnies his disciples. God is best honored 

y teaching men t> love and obey God. There 
is no other way in which we can do it. That is 
then our first duty. 

_ There is no other way to get life eternal except 
in the knowledge of God and of bis Son Jesus 
Christ. You can yet a great many other things 
in other way. Money and labor will buy them. 
But hfe eternal, a heart right with God, the hope 


of Heaven, can only come by knowing and doing 
God’s will. 

Christ’s prayer for bimself was all concerned 
with bis disciples, and it ran right into a prayer 
for his disciples, We may pray briefly fer our- 
selves, but we should pray much for others. 

We may then be very sure that Jesus loves us 
and will help us all we need, He gave bis whole 
life to helping his disciples. He came for that 
purpose, 7 he a for that purpose. His last 
prayer was for them. It is i 
— his preserving love. — 

t is astonishing that Christians » 

lack faith, Wben Christ has proved mee pod 
ee ved bee Save it is a deep siu to 
refuse to trust him fully. In s 

“— my live rhe —— 

first thing Christ asks for his disci i 

that God would keep them. On earth Soe 
and guarded them. Now he prays the Father 
to do it, That is, he pravs for their sanctitica- 
tion. For this he bad promised them the 
Spirit. This prayer must come first. If the 
Church cannot be sanctified it is not worth hay- 
ing. The other prayers depend on this, 

Next Christ prays for the unification of the 
Church. This prayer has failed yet of being 
fully answered, because the Church is not sancti- 
fied. The Church is broken up in divisions ; 
and these divisions are a great sin. To be a 
strong denomiuationalist is to be a great sinner 
against Christ’s ideal of the Church. 

_ Those who spend a good deal of time in press- 
ing those points on which sects differ, instead of 
thoge on which sects agree, and who insist that 
these differences are very important, greatly 
mistake the essence of Christianity. There were 
n> > the —_~ oe There wili be 
none in Heaven. e should d 

a poy down here. ee 

é last petition of Christ for his disci 

for their glorification. He prayed — oo 
might be wich him in hie glory. But that is to 
come last, and through the steps indicated by his 
Previous petitions. We cannot expect to go to 
Heaven unless we become sanctified. We cannot 
expect to draw others to Heaven unless we show 
® spirit of unity and affection, 


























Among the white men whose desth was instan- 


Hews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE most destructive earthquake known to 
this country occurred last week, and affected the 
widest area. Its origin was along the line of 
post-quatenary dislocation on the eastern banks 
of the Appalachians, especially where it crosses 
central North Carolina. Slight premonitory 
shocks were felt in the Carolinas for several 
days, moderately severe shocks occurring near 
Charleston, August 27th and 28th. The principal 
shock, causing great destruction in Charleston, 
originated in Central North Carolina August 
Sist, 9:50 p.m. Thence the shocks spread with 
great rapidity in all directions with a velocity 
varying from twenty-five to sixty-five miles a 
minute, over an area af 900.000 square miles, 
one quarter of the United States, embracing 
twenty-eight states, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the great lakes and Southern New England, and 
from the Atlantic sea-board to the Central Miss- 
issippi valley. In the Carolinas it was accom- 
panied by land slides, crevasses, and great de- 
struction of property. The prircipal shock was 
felt over this vast area within fifteen minutes, 
and may be recorded at some of the principal 
points on a scale of intensity of five, as follows: 
Raleigh 4, at 9:50 p. m.; Charleston 5, at 9:54; 
Cedar Keye, Fla., 2, at 10:05: Knoxville 3, at 
9:55: Memphis 4, at 9:55; St. Louis 2, at 10:00, 
Milwaukee 3, at 10:06; Pittsburgh 3, at 10:00 
Albany 2, at 10:00; Springfield, Mass. 1, at 
10:00; New York 2, at 9:53. Great destruction 
was wrought in Charlestor, 8. C, not more 
probably, than one-quarter of the buildings es- 
caping partial or complete destruction. From 
ten o’clock on Friday night, August 27tb, 
until 10 o’clock Wednesday morning, September 
1st, ten shocks were felt in Charleston, the most 
destructive shock occurring Tuesday night at 
9:50. The first intimation of approaching dan- 
ger was given in the atmosphere. It was dense, 
sultry and fearfully oppressive. It seemed to 
weigh heavily upon the breast of every one, and 
created an intensely languid feeling. As night 
drew on the atmoephere became damp and diffi- 
cult to breathe. Suddenly tbe city was aroused 
by a low, warning rumble, like distant thunder. 
Thesky was not clear, but there were no indica- 
tions of a storm and no apparent occasion for 
thunder. Few persons understood what the 
ominous sound portended, but the sense that it 
was an omen of some overwhelming disaster was 
general. There was little time to prepare for 
what was coming. The growl of the elements 
had scarcely died away when theearth trem 
bkd violently. A monemtary pause ensued and 
then the city rose and fell asif on the crest 
of a billow. The sound which accompanied 
the wave was terrible. It was a fright- 
ful, half-smothered roar. It seemed as if 
only the merest crust of earth, and that in im- 
minent danger of giving way, separated the city 
from pandemovium. People rushed from their 
houses into the streets only to witness the cul- 
mination of the terrible work. Telegraph poles 
lay prostrate on the ground, or leaned upon the 
frail support of the wrecked buildings, while 
their labyrinth of wires so obstructed the streets 
as to make travel through them almost impossi- 
ble. Almost every building in Meeting Street 
and in Broad Street, the two principal thorough- 
fares of the city, was wrecked to a greater or less 
extent. Many people eacaped from their tumb- 
ling homes only to meet death or ‘fearful injury 
from the falling bricks and mortar, whole masses 
of which plunged down iuto the streets, adding 
to the general havoc. The most serious dam- 
age waa done in those parts of the city devoted 
to business houses and to costly dwellings. St. 
Michael’s church, whose famous spire serves as 
an important landmark for ships entering 
Charleston’s harbor, the same spire which was 
saved from destruction by fire many years ago 
by the courageous action of a Negro slave, was 
irreparably wrecked. This edifice is historic, 
and its destruction is among the most deplora- 
ble incidents of the fateful night. The city hall, 
a large, strongly erected building, was aiso dam- 
aged almost beyond repair. Hibernian Hal), St. 
Pbilip’s church, the main station house,and priv- 
ate dwellings by the score were reduced to 
ruias, Hundreds of people were made homeless 
in a single moment, and it is believed that 
more than forty persons were killed outright 
by this one shock, and over one hundred must 
have been injured. The people crowded out 
into the streete, being afraid to go back into 
their houses, which had been moved from their 
foundations and through which great fissures 
rav. The greater portion of the people killed 
were Negroes, whose abject and hopeless terror 
is past description. They congregated on 
the street corners, and while the voices of the 
dying and wounded arose in pitiful chorue, they 
shouted out their prayers to the Almighty for 
aid. They thought the end of the world had 
come, and huddling together made no effort to 
extricate their buried friends, but sang hymns 
and offered supplications all the night Jong. 
Their meetings formed the wierdest spectacles 
that were to be seen. Dr. R. Alexander Ham- 
mond, Ainsley Robeson and Mr. J. Lynch were 


taneous. Within a few moments after the first 
shock had passed away, no less than five fires 
broke out in different parts of the city, lending 
a terrifying illumination to the ghastly scenes, 
The fire department hurried forth to fight the 
flames ; but their efforts were practically of no 
avail. The streets were so blocked with the 
debris that the engines and hose-carriages could 
not be drawn along, and the fires really spent 
their force before they were extinguished. 
About twenty houses were burned to ashes. 
The people spent the night in the streets, and in 
the morning some of them ventured iuto ther 
houses; but another dull rumble under the 
earth caused them to flee precipitately to the 
streets and public squares, and a large pert of 
the population lived entirely out of doors during 
the week whish has followed the first great 
shock. Shock after shock has fo!lowed, at in- 
tervals, prolonging the terrors of the people 
and adding to the general distress. Very little 
damage, however, has been done since Tuesday 
night, All the railroad approaches to the city 
were wrecked, and the telegraph lines were all 
prostrated save one wire. Measures of relief 
were inaugurated in all parts of the country, 
and the United States Government ordered a 
supply of tents to be furnished the stricken 
people. Destruction and consternation were 
spread far into the country from Charleston. 
A correspondent who rode on a relief train from 
Atlanta to Charleston writes: 

“Out in the country from Augusta the signs of 
earthquake were not abated, Hven the Negro 
cabins had Jost their occupants, and pickaninnies on 
mattresses spread under big ‘rees were abundant. 
The first signs of the convulsion that were on the 
earth were found at Langley Millis. There a re- 
markable scene was unfolded, Lengley Pond was 
a bare waste. Several hundred acres of pond area 
were bare, the pools being filled with operatives and 
country people catching fish. The Langley town, 
the pride of this section, was gone, and the forest 
for a half mile below looked as if a cyclone bad torn 
through them. Great cracks converging nowhere, 
but apparently made in caprice, disfigured the 
earth. These fissures were not made by the earta 
sinking but by its being wrenched violently apart. 
Botn sides of the fissures were usually level. Into 
one of these giant cracks a pole was lowered with- 
out reaching bottom. A hundred feet away from 
the pond the solid earth was wrenched into fissures 
that nad no perceptible drift of shape or direction. 


LIQUOR HABIT VANQUISHED. 


Tue proprietors of the Moxie Nerve Food, that 
— auch an excitement all over the coun- 

as a remedy for the liquor habit and nervous 
exhaustion, or results of overwork, talk the best 
sense yet. They say the nervous system is the 
seat of life, and controls the functions of the 
body. The functions of the body are to take 
nutrition and get rid ofa corresponding amount 
of old and impure material. If the nerves are 
strong enough to do this, we are well, and the 
blood purifies itself every day ; 1f not, we are ill. 
That isthe whole system of health in a nut- 
shell.— Lowell Courier. 
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There had been no eruption and no extr 
under sand was found in the cracks. It was simply 
asifsome tremendous power had torn the earth 
apart, cutting the cracks clean and definite. The 
largest crack was perhaps two feet across and bot- 
tomless as far as appearances could be believed. 

“The excitement is greater in the country than in 
the towns, There ignorance, superstition and ex- 
aggerated stories add to the real horrors of the situ- 
ation. Men, women and children run through the 
woods praying and screaming. Thé country 
churches have been packed since the first shock, 
and Jamentations and supplications may be heard 
for miles, The stores are closed, business is sus- 
pended and crowds literally swarm about the engine 
inquiring for news. 

“At Branchville a curious sight presented itself, 
The depot grounds were crowded with Negro meo, 
women, and children who had walked from Summer. 
villeand had camped out all night. It was a motley 
crowd, They had jeft their houses during the shock 
and had never returned, 

“Summerville is certainly a deserted village. We 
continued to meet Negroes hurrying along the track 
with more uneasy haste than they ever ran before 
their masters’ hounds. We were now approaching 
the fated village. The streets were deserted except 
at just the point the engine stopped. The remark- 
able phases of Summerviile’s convulsion are the 
flowing fissures and holes, and the twisted railroad 
tracks. The flowing holes are simply round or 
oblong holes from which streams of sand and water 
run unceasingly. The sand is not at all clayey. It 
is whitish, powdered rock, and appears to have been 
freably ground. Occasionally it chokes the flow of 
water, when the water puffs forth, clearing the 
obstruction away. The water itself 1s brackish and 
tepid, and hasa distinct taste of sulphur. Where it 
runs and sinks into the ground it leaves a stain that 


is more like iron. The water fows from many of 
the long fissures with which the streets are seamed, 
bat oters are dry. The holes and fissures foilowed 
tie shock, appearing at random. They did not, 
however, flow ~ hae | until some hours after the 
shock had ed. The tracks of the railroad here 
were twisted in the shape of an 8. The iron bars 
were bent as if they had been heated. They were 
usually not detached from the ties, but the whole 
track was siqneneee. Occasionally the bars had 
anupturn. The ends were tilted high in the air.” 


FOREIGN. 


...-Prince Alexander has decided to abdicate, 
on account of the hostility evinced by the Uzar. 
He says the Czar will not permit bim to rule in 
peace. He declarej his intention to the officers 
of the army and to the German and Russian 
Consuls. He is expected to leave after estab- 


lishing a regency. The news of the abdication 
has caused indignation in Berlin, and consterna- 
tion in Vienna. It is believed in Vienna that 
the abdication will not deter Russia from at- 
tempting to occupy Bulgaria, a proceeding 
which Austria canvot aliow. 
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the effect on New York of a sudden earth | they would be if he had actually been an | vinely ordained plan for the salvation of 
NOTIONS. quake of serious character. New York is | eye-witness to every item and incident re- | sinners upon the conditions therein pre- 
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THE EARTHQUAKE. 


Tux morning pupers had columns about 
the earthquake the evening previous, but 
not a word about the ruin of Charleston. 
So complete was the destruction of the 
telegraph lines there, and so utter the de- 
moralization of everybody, that no one 
sould send outthe news. It was twelve 
nours or more after the catastrophe that we 
in New xork began to find out that some- 
thing terrible had happened,and that it was 
impossible to make connections with the 
city. 

We give in other columns a full account 
of the earthquake. We recall here only 
that the city of Charleston has suffered, 
perhaps more by this minute’s ruin than it 
did by the disasters of siege and capture, 
that many lives were lost in the tumbling of 
houses in ruins, and that the finest and 
most substantial buildings in the city had 
either fallen or been so shattered as to be 
uasafe for occupation. The loss of property 
is millions of dollars, while the fright and 
demoralization of the people are bey ond de- 
scription. 

We are first moat rudely awakened from 
our dream that we were in no danger from 
this scourge of volcanic countries. Iceland, 
New Zealand, Naples might fear, but what 
had we to fear, with no volcanoes or sol- 
fataras? Welived, we thought, ina region 
of expended volcanic energy, as safe from 
danger as the dead moon. To be sure we 
had our little tremors now and then; but 
we called them the outer limit of the vibra- 
tion of some collapse of the earth’s crust 
very far away. Now we know better. 
The center of this earthquake cannot have 
been very far from Charleston itself. There 
is no reason to believe that Charleston is 
any nearer to any great seismic center than 
New York or Philadelphia. These large 
cities are just as near the mountain ranges 
as is Charleston. We are in just as much 
danger. We try to conceive what would be 








not built with low, thick walls to resist an 
earthquake. Our ten and twelve story 
buildings might crash against each other 
across Broadway, or be laid flat in regular 
succession of masonry, like that which sur- 
prises him who looks on the fallen walls of 
the temple of Osiris in Palmyra. Such an 
earthquake in Washington—and Washing- 
tonis no safer than Charleston—would have 
overthrown the great m>nument, and made 
the Government buildings uninhabitable. 
Oar cities are not built with reference to 
earthquakes; and such a shock as this, 
though not of the greatest energy, bas for 
this reason destroyed ten millions of prop- 
erty, and in New York would have done 
hundreds of millions of damage, and left 
our streets impassable for months. 

The cause of this earthquake is evidently 
not a volcanic upheaval in the ocean. The 
Bermudas are untouched. There has been 
no tidal wave. While our geologists will 
study more carefully the phenomena, it 
now seems almost certain that the cause 
was simply one of those settlings of the 
earth’s crust which are constantly taking 
place as the result of the gradual cooling 
and coutraction ofthe interior. Every tyro 
in geology is familiar with what are called 
‘* faults” in the strata of the earth. One 
comes suddenly to a line where there is a 
sudden break in the rocks. ‘There has been 
a vertical crack and the strata on one side 
have fallen down, perhaps one foot, per- 
haps a hundred, so that the continuity of 
strata is broken, and one has to go down 
some distance to find a particular stratum 
or vein that he was following. The crust 
simply breaks and settles alittle along some 
line of feeblest resistance, and that is an 
earthquake. We had not thought we lived 
along @ line of feeble resistance, but we 
were mistaken. We haveno special reason 
for believing that a period of greater volca- 
nic disturbance is upon us, and it may be 
centuries before another serious earthquake 
will occur. 

What can we do for Charleston? We 
only wait for Charleston to recover her 
senses and tell us. We hear no reports of 
serious suffering, although the whole city 
is encamped under the open sky. The loss 
will fall chiefly on the owners of houses, 
and one ean scarcely a:k for belp to make 
good the losses of wealth. Whatever tents 
or food is asked for the country will be glad 
to give. 


——_ 





WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


Tue question placed at the head of this 
editorial, is one of cardinal and elementary 
importance. Christianity has its center, its 
substance, its reality, its life and authority 
in the glorious person from whom it bor- 
rows its title; and if detached from him, it 
would, as adistinctive religious system, be a 
mere fable. Chris! himself is Christianity ; 
and we cannot think of the latter without 
thinking of the former as its source and as 
forming its contents. He preachedit when 
he was on earth, and in so doing, preached 
himself. The apostles, in preaching it 
after he left our world by ascensiun into 
Heaven, simply preached Christ as he was, 
and is, and will be forever. ‘ For we 
preach,” says the apostle, ‘‘ not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord.” 

The purely Aistoric view of Christ relates 
to facts set forth in the four Gospels, some 
of which are reaffirmed, and all of which 
are implied in the apostolic epistles, and 
which in these Gospels and epistles are 
directly connected with him, as the person 
to whom they apply, and who once lived, 
spake, acted, and suffered in this world. 
The historic Christ is a reality, and not a 
mere name. He was such in the days of 
his flesb, and is such now in Heaven. The 
acceptance cf Christ as an historic person, 
and as presented to our thoughts in the Bi- 
ble, is and ever must be a fundamental part 
in the faith of every Christian. Faith be- 
gins here. Though the Christian does not 
and cannot now see Obrist with his carnal 
eyes, he, nevertheless, believes in the truth 
of the record which God has given of 
his Son, and through it takes knowledge of 
him as really as if he had seen Christ. He 
treats this record as true; he reads it to be- 
lieve it; and it hence supplies to him the 
place of direct and personal acquaintance. 
His meditations upon Christ are just what 








ported in the Gospel narrative. Christ is 
to him a person with a life history in this 
world; and upon that history he dwells 
with wonder and delight, as well he may. 
The facts are cast in ahuman mold, and 
presented in human language, and are 
hence, apprehensible and appreciable by 
human beings. 

The dogmatic view of Christ relates main- 
ly to the nature and prerogatives of the 
person called Jesus of Nazareth, who ap- 
peared in our world some eighteen cen. 
turies ago, and who by the facts stated in 
the history of that appearance is pot only 
identified as a person, but also distinguished 
from every other person knownto man. 
kind. Who is this Christ, and what is he? 
What is the dogma that properly desig- 
nates his nature, attributes, and preroga- 
tives? ‘* What think ye of Christ” in this 
aspect ofhim? What did he say of him- 
self, and what did his apostles say about 
him? We summarize the answer, as given 
in the Bible, by saying that, while conced- 
ing aod always implying his humanity in 
the strictest scnse, Christ, nevertheless, re- 
ported himself to mankind as coming down 
from Heaven, as coming from God the 
Father, as being in himself essentially di- 
vine, and as bearing with him the creden- 
tials, powers, and prerogativesof the God- 
head in the most absolute sense, and, hence 
as God manifested in the flesh. The Jews 
so understood him, and on this ground 
charged him with blasphemy. He kuew 
that he was so understood, and meant to 
beso understood. The apostles so under- 
stood him, and so preached him after his 
miraculous a c:nsioninto Heaven. Paul 
correctly stated their doctrine when he 
said—‘‘ For in him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead _ bodily.” 

It is not by any means immaterial whether 
we accept or reject this view of Christ. The 
eperation of our minds and hearts in re- 
spect to him will not and cannot be in the 
one case what it will be inthe other. Christ 
to one who does not believe 1n his divinity, 
is not the Christ of whom Paul thought 
when preaching his Gospel, or of whom 
John thought when he said that ‘‘ In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God,’» 
and that the ‘* Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” Any 
theory which reduces the dogma of Cbrist’s 
divinity to less than its absolute truthful- 
ness, makes him infinitely less than the 
Bible makes him, and, in effect, impeaches 
either his integrity or his knowledge. We 
do not overstate the truth in saying that 
Christ, as a teacher, made himself respon- 
sible for the doctrine of his own divinity. 
The apostles received the idea from him, 
and preached it to others upon his author- 
ity. To reject it is in thought essentially 
to change the Christian system. 

The sacerdotal view of Christ brings him 
before our minds as the ‘“‘ High Priest of 
our profession,” as our ‘‘ Advocate with 
the Father,” as offering a sacrifice for the 
sins of men, as being himself the sacrifice 
offered, and, as John the Baptist said of 
him, being ‘‘ the Lamb of God which tak- 
eth away the sin of the world.” It is not 
possible to read the Bible fully withou;, 
coming in contact with this view, or to read 
the view out of the Bible, without pervert. 
ing its language. The system of sin-offer- 
ings, practiced for centuries amony the 
Jews, is, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
explained as a divinely appointed symbol- 
ism of the one great sin offering to be made 
by Corist himself. His own language, in 
instituting the Lord’s Supper, indelibly 
stamps this feature upon his sufferings and 
death. 

No one who has carefully studied the 
Bible can fail to see that the priestly work 
of Christ relates specially to the pardon of 
sinners, their release from the curse of the 
law, and restoration to the favor of God. 
The Bible makes Christianity not merely a 
code of obligations and duties addressed to 
men as moral beings, but also a system of 
grace to the guilty. The sacerdotal view is 
pre-eminently the view which the term 
“Saviour,” so often applied to Christ in 
the Bible, fully expresses, and which gives 
to his Gospel its peculiar character as a di- 


scribed. Take fromthe Gospel this char- 
acter, and from Christ that which gives it 
this character. The Gospel, as God states 
it in his Word, no longer exists in thought. 
We at once have what Paul calls ‘‘ another 
Gospel,” and not the one according to 
which ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us.” 

These three aspects of Christ combined— 
the historic, the dogmatic and the sacer- 
dotal—present the Bible Christ, and, in 
him, the only Christianity that is of any 
saving importance to our world. No one 
of them can be detached from the othcr 
two, and laid aside as unreal, without es- 
sentially changing the system of which he 
himself is the center and the substance. 
We can have no reconstruction of Christi- 
arity that leaves out any one of these ele- 
ments. We might as well undertake to re- 
construct the solar system, without the 
law of gravitation in it. If one wants a re- 
ligion different from that furnished by the 
Bible Christ, he must look elsewhere for it. 
That Book will not accommodate him. It 
will not change its Christ to suit any man’s 
notions. le will remain just what he is, 
no matter what we may think of him. 
Philosophy and speculation did not muke 
him, and they cannot unmake him. He 
does not depend upon their patronage of 
good will. 


ILLINOIS REPUBLICANS. 


Tue Republicans of Illinois last weik 
held their state convention, and nominated 
Mr. John R. Tanner as their candidate for 
state treasurer. The following are the lead- 
ing features of the platform adopted by the 
convention : 

1. The re.affirmation of the time-honored 
principles of the Republican party, as the 
partly that has always stood firm as a rock 
in favor of equal civil and political rights 
and honest elections. 2. Opposition to the 
acquisition of large landed estates in the 
public domain by non-resident aliens, to 
the disadvantage and damage of American 
citizens who desire to become actual 
settlers. 3. The forfeiture of land grants 
to corporations when these corporations 
have failed to comply with the terms of the 
grants. 4. Protection of American labor 
by tariff duties on imported merchandise, 
and opposition to the heresies of the fre 
traders. 5. A liberal and generous peasion 
policy toward the brave men in the army 
and navy of the United States, who perikd 
their lives and health for the preservation 
of the Union. 6. Approval of the princi- 
ples contained in the Cullom bill passed by 
the Senate, for the regulation of the rail- 
roads of the country so far as these roads 
are engaged in the transportation of inter- 
state commerce. 7. A severe and just 
arraignment of the Administration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland with reference to its treat- 
meat of the fishery question; in respect to 
its gross blunders in dealing with the Cut- 
ting case, and also its omissions to fulfill 
the promises made to the people in the 
event of the success of the Democrats at 
the last Presidential election. 

The platform rings with these and other 
strong and telling points. The Republi- 
cans of Illinois evidently mean business, 
not only in reference to their state election 
this fall, but also in reference to the next 
Presidential election. lf the Democrats 
suppose that the Republican Party is prac- 
tically dead, they are quite sure to find 
themselves wide of the mark in their calcu- 
ations. It is true that in 1884 they elected 
the President by a small majority; and it 
j8 just as true that this victory was due, 
not to their own strength, even with the 
** solid South ” on their side, but to a grave 
mistake of the Republicans, not likely to 
be repeated, in the selection of their Presi- 
dential candidate. A large number of Re- 
publicans refused to support the candidate, 
and either did not vote at all for President, 
or voted tor the Democratic nominee; and 
this caused the defeat in 1884. 

The Republican Party, united as it may 
be, and will be with the right man for its 
standard-bearer, will, as we firmly believe, 
carry the country in 1888. The record of 
the party during and since the War, as 
compared with that of the Democracy dur- 








b ing the same period, constitutes a solid rea- 
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son why the people should prefer to trust 
the affairs of the nation in its hands. Such 
a party has in it the elements of success, 
and, but for the mistake of its nominating 
convention in 1884, it would now be the 
party in power. The fact that its voting 
strength lies in those states that sustained 
the Government during the War, while the 
voting strength of the Democracy lies 
mainly in those states that were then ip re- 
bellion and were conquered by the Govern- 
ment, will not and should not be forgotten 
by the people. We do not believe, so long 
as this fact remains, in the wisdom or safety 
of putting the Government into Democratic 
hands, and regaid it as fortunate that, 
although the Administration is Democratic, 
the Senate is Republican, and is likely to 
continue such during the whole term of 
President Cleveland. 

Republicans, in the elections to be held 
this fall, should, by the nomination of good 
men and hard work, seek to rescue the 
House of Representatives from the Demo- 
crats, and suould in the election of state 
legislatures, make themselves sure of main- 
taining political control of the Senate. Let 
these two points be gained this fall, and no 
doubt will be left as to their victory in the 
Presidential elec‘ion of 1888. We urge 
upon them unity and earnestness of action 
as the present duty. 


THE LAGER BEER SALOON. 


Tue old whisky bar, or rum-hole was bad 
enough; but it had this advantage, that it 
had the credit of being frankly disreput- 
able. It had no defenders. Lager beer is 
not 80 intoxicating as those distilled liquors, 
but the lager beer saloon is more deinoral- 
izing than the old doggeries. The importa- 
tion of lager beer is the worst evil that has 
come int? this country since slaves were 
first brought to Virginia. The effect is not 
immediate, but the evil is progressive and 
the habit debasing. A young man who has 
got into the habit of frequenting the lager 
beer saloon, is pretty nearly ruined. 

It is because lager beer tippling is not so 
disreputable that it is sodangerous. In our 
c ties the lager beer salo on is everywhere 
apd it is patronized by the mass of the 
wrkmep. Little children are sent by 
scores to bring a pail of beer to their 
parents. They are taught to haunt these 
spots, and to drink from their earliest years. 
Our modern drunkenness begins on lager 
beer, so that lager beer makes most of our 
drunkards. It is the parent not only of 
drunkennegs, but of all stupid inefficiency 
and unthrift. It is a besotting drink, where 
it does not produce absolute intoxication. 

The lager beer saloon is the haunt of 
lazy and crazy fools. It tempts men t) sit 
still and do nothing but talk silliness aad 
mischief. The one danger which threatens 
the Knights of Labor, comes from the 
lager beer salcon. Mr. Powderly has again 
and again warned them of it. If their 
members can keep free from the lager beer 
saloon they can be trusted to be clear- 
headed and dilligent. It is the men who 
hang about the lager beer saloon that stir 

up differences between employers and em- 
ployed. We never hada report ofa strike, 
perhaps a just one, degenerating into vio- 
lence, but that it is out of the saloons that 
® crowd runs to beat an honest laborer. It 
is the lager beer saloon that is always the 
headquarters of violence, lawlessness and 
anarchy. The Chicago anarchists did their 
plotting in their saloons. The leaders of 
the same crew in this city keep lager beer 
saloons. Shut up the lager beer saloons 
and you have broken up the whole organi- 
zation of the anarchists, 

The corrupt politics of the day has its 
center in the lager beer saloons. That is 
where the pot-bouse politicians gather, 
where the candidate sets up a keg for the 
crowd. Shut up the lager beer saloon, and 
you have done three-fourths of what is 
necessary to purify the politics of the 
country. 

So we say, whatever else is left, shut up 
the lager beer saloon. There is a curse in 
it. It must be abolished. It should have 
no quarter. The man who selis lager beer 
ought to be shut out of the Church. The 
man who makes it should be ostracised 
from decent society. These men are foes 
to God and their country. There should 
be no mercy shown to the traffic. The 





sacred cause of prohibition must make war 
on the fermented as well as the distilled 
stuff. It makes no difference what the 
politicians say, what German vote the 
Republican Party may lose, for the lager 
beer saloon must go; andif the German 
vote or the Republican Party resist they 
must go too. Downright abolition and pro- 
hibition, sweeping and complete, unyield- 
ing and compulsory, is the only thing to 
which we can give consent. 





“LET HER ALONE.” 





It is a matter of no consequence who the 
woman was who crept into Simon’s house 
at the time of the feast givea to Jesus, and 
anointed his feet with the precious and 
costly ointment. The record of that act 
and what came of it has been preserved to 
us for our instruction. Out of many lessons 
we are struck afresh with this one, that 
Jesus our Master accepts any and all ser- 
vice done to him, and will not allow any 
of his followers to sit in judgment to criti- 
cise or hinder by unkind attitude or bear- 
ing. No doubt the actions of this woman 
were out of the ordinary course. Perhars 
they were a little shocking to the conve- 
tional sense of propriety in the highly cul- 
tured Simon; her extravagance, as it was 
counted by Judas, was most wasteful and 
unwarranted. As she sat thereat his feet 
whom she loved and whom she was bonor- 
ing in her own way, the eyes of his disci- 
ples were turned in unkindness upon her, 
and their words were passing among them- 
selves in cruel criticism. In effect Jesus 
rebuked them and said: ‘‘ Let her alone. 
Stop looking at her in that way. Don’: 
embarrass her. She is doing what she can 
forme and to me; and her strange act, 
whicn you seem not to comprehend, is in” 
deed more deeply spiritual than if she bad 
sold the ointment and given it to the poor. 
If you think the poor ought to be cared for, 
they are always with you, and whensoever 
you will you may do them good.” 

We notice in reading through the history 
of our Lord’s ministry on earth that his 
disciples and many who were gathered 
about bim developed a strong tendency to 
criticise the methods of others; ‘to look 
askance at those who did things not in ac. 
cordance with their own methods. The 
disciples would have forbidden ceriain 
others, who followed not with them, t» 
cast out devils in the name of Christ. 
Our Lord rebuked them, and bade them fo 
be let alone. It is true they were not in 
the regular order of discipleship, but at the 
same time he reasoned that they could not 
te his enemies if in his name they wero 
doing good. Paul would rejoice and not 
forbid others preaching Christ, however ir- 
regulir their methods, and however ques- 
tionable their motive,even. So that Christ 
was preached, he would rejoice. Indeed, 
both) the Master and his greatest apos‘le 
were most charitable in their judg- 
ment of the actions and motives of others 
who were engaged in the sane work with 
themselves. It is a great pity that all of 
us do not learn lessons of charity from the 
Lord’s bearing toward the woman with the 
box of ointment, and from Paul’s attitude 
toward the irregular preachers. If we 
cannot join in with others who are seeking 
to do God’s work because their methods do 
not commend themselves to our judgment, 
do not let us therefore embarrass them with 
our cold looks and discourage them with 
our harsh judgments and uncharitable 
comments. Hearken to the words of the 
Master: ‘‘ Let her alone.” ‘ Forbid them 
not,” and with Paul rejoice “‘ so that Christ 
be preached.” 


It has been very truly said by some one 
that it requires neither brains nor piety to sit 
in judgment up)n other people’s methods; 
but it requires both brains and piety to cor- 
rect irregular methods or harmful ways by 
showing a better way. We know of noth- 
ing more humiliating than for a lot of good 
brethren to get together and spend an hour 
in criticizing some other brethren for the 
way in which they are doing the work of the 
Lord, especially when this so-called irreg- 
ular work is in fields and among people not 
reached or cultivated by t1e regular meth- 
ods so-called. The woman was doing for 
Jesus what Simon thad neglected to do, 
Perhaps if the welcoming kiss bad been 





promptly brought forward to wash his feet 
withal, the woman would not have been 
moved to do what she did, which apart 
from the direct object of her devoted act 
called attention tothe neglected obligations 
of Simon. 

As a matter of fact most of the so-called 
irregular work and unapprove1 methods 
are to be found in fields which the regular 
workers are not touching, and among peo- 
ple with whom the criticising brethren 
never go. We are not justifying or apclo- 
gizivg for owtré methods or extravagant 
** performings” in connection with Chris- 
tian work; but we are saying that until we 
can show a better way and doa better work 
in the same circumstances than they are 
doing who are the objects of our criticism, 
if they are casting out devils whom we are 
not casting out, even though they do it not 
in our way, in God’s name let them alone 
in their gocd work. Let us be a littlemore 
exact. lt isa constant topic with a good 
many good brethren to criticise and find 
fault with certain ‘* young and callow evan- 
gelists” and certain self-appointed ‘ lay 
workers” who are preaching and working 
among the people here and yon without 
reference to the ‘‘regular ministry,” or to 
the Churches ‘who are the proper 
guardians and custodians of the souls 
of the people.” Now certainly the 
irregular workers are not intruding into 
fields over which these anxious brethren 
are presiding and cultivating ; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for the most part they are doing 
work which the Church and the regular 
ministry are either unable to do or are de- 
liberately neglecting. It seems to us we 
must either let them alone, fraternize with 
them and help them, and perchance im- 
prove their methods, or step into the field 
ourselves and do it better. Once the writer 
was in a stately cathedral capable of 
holding three or four thousand persona, and 
stayed through a stately service as cold as 
it was artistically beautiful, gone through 
with for the bencfit of not more than a 
score and a half of worshipers(?), 7.¢., 
strangers who for the most part had dropped 
in to hear the service and see ‘he cathedral. 
An hour or two after we were present at a 
Salvation Army service in which a thousand 
poor people were packed and jammed. 
Tbe service wasa mixture of a blare of 
brass band, bad but hearty singing, extrava_ 
gant responses to speech and prayer, with 
much noise and confusion every way. Never- 
theless there were many who gave good and 
intelligent testimony to the power of God to 
save them from sin and misery. We did 
not like the service in itself; we did not 
approve their methods; but uponthe whole 
we liked it better than we did the cathedral 
service, and believe it was doing far more 
good. Moreover, we believe if the Master 
had been present in the body to hear the 
criticism of some one of the cathedral priests 


he would have said: ‘ Let them alone. 
You make no provision for them in your 
cold, stately and formal service, and if 
these Army people did not do it, it would 
not be done at all. You must either do it 
yourselves or leave others to do it as they 
are led and have light.” 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTIONS ON 
THE LIQUOR QUESTION. 


Tune Republican Party is being closely 
watched, just now, for indications of its 
purpose concerniog the liquor question. 
This question has become a very pressing 
question, and must, whether the politicians 
hke it or not, be given a place among the 
issues recognized by the party platform. 
The sentiment that is enforcing this demand 
is already strong enough to wreck, hope- 
lessly wreck, the Republican Party, simply 
by withdrawing from it. The revolt has 
already begun, and if in some of the states 
it assumes formidable proportions this fall, 
it will be because the Republican politicians 
of- those states have insisted on ignoring, or 
trifling with the saloon question. Those of 
them who are devising schemes to cheat 
the temperance element may deceive them- 
selves by imagining they are very sly, but 
they cannot disguise their work. It speaks 
for itself. 

Their work appears conspicuously in 
ome of the planks which we collate from 
the platforms of the recent Republican 








observed, a various ianguage. We begin 
with Vermont: 

‘*That we deplore the multiform evils of intem- 
perance, we re-affirm the position of tbe Republi- 
can Party in this state upon that question, and de- 
clare that in our opinion, the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic as expressed in our statutes be and 
should remain the settled policy of the state ; that 
as the liquor saloon is as debasing in politics as 
it is baleful in social life, the Republican Party 
should everywhere reject all overtures for open 
or secret alliance with it, and that the state 
committee this day appointed be instructed to 
select delegates to represent this etate in the 
coming National Anti Saloon Conference which 
has been called to meet in Chicago, 

Onto :—‘‘Favoring as we do every legitimate 
and constitutional means of diminishing or 
eradicating the evils resulting from the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors, and recommending such 
legis ‘ation as will keep abreast with enlightened 
public sentiment, we zecommend the Dow law 
as a wise and practical measure leading to that 
end.” 

Micuican :—‘‘We believe that when any con. 
siderable portion of the state desire to express 
themselves by voting upon acbange in the or- 
ganic law they ought to be allowed to do so in 
a constitutional manner; and recognizing the 
evils of intemperance, and desiring to overcome 
those evile, we believe that the temperance ques~ 
tion is one upon which that cxpression should 
be so permitted. We farther demand the thor- 
eugh enforcement of the pregent tax and polive 
law, as they stand on the statute books.” 
Inp1ana :—“ The attempted domination by the 
Liquor League of political parties and legisla- 
tion is a menace to free institutions which 
must be met and defeated. The traffic in intoxi, 
cating liquors has always been under legislative 
restraint, and believing that the evile resulting 
therefrom should be rigidly repressed, we 
favor such laws as will permit the people in their 
several localities to invoke such measures of 
restriction as they may deem wise, and to com- 
pel the traffic to compensate for the burdens it 
imposes on society, and relieve the oppression 
of local taxation,” 

Missouri :—"*That whenever a respectable 
number of citizens of the state shell patition 
the legislature for the submission of any propo- 
sition to amend, change,or modify the constitu- 
tion in any matter which is a proper subject of 
organic law, their request shall be granted.” 
Iowa :—‘'' That the laws for the suppression of 
intemperance were enacted as a part of the gen- 
eral legislation of our state in obedience to the 
will of the majority. 

“That we behold with alarm the continued 
efforts of the Democratic Party of Iowa to en, 
courege resistance to these laws, and to inflame 
the passion of the lawless classes in regard to 
them ; thereby menacing social order and lead 
ing to the perpetration of murder and other 
outrages. While fully recognizing the right of 
the people to agitate the repeal of these or any 
other laws, which time may prove ineffectual for 
the beneficent purposes of their enactment, we 
insist that these laws and all other laws of this 
state shall be faithfully and fearlessly enforced.” 

Pennsytvania:—‘' Whereas, There is an evi, 
dent desire on the part of a large number of ine 
telligent and respectable citizens of Pennsyiva- 
nia to amend the Constitution by inserting a 
clause prohibiting the mauufaciure and sale of 
intoxicating drinks as a beverage within the 
limits of this Commonwealtb, therefore, 

** Resolved, That itis the opinion and jad 
ment of this Convention that the legislature of 
the state should at once adopt measures provid 
ing for the submission of this great question 
a vote of the people, in accordance with the true 
spirit of our free institution.” 

Txxas:—Favors submission of a prohibitory 
amendment. 

ILLINo18 :—Silent, eloquently silent. 

Cauirornia :—Silent, 

If we judge by the character of the plat- 
form the Illinois Republican Convention 
considered a Democratic administration a 
worse crime than intemperance, for they 
denounced the one, but had no word of 
condemnation for the other. Does this 
represent the opinion of Illinois Republi. 
cans? We don’t believe it does, Califor- 
nia has some excuse. The question is not 
so ripe there as it is in Illinois, 

The least satisfactory expressions are 
these of the Pennsylvania and Missouri 
Conventions. In the latter the result was 

a compromise after an all-night fight. 

The fact that there are no hostile expres 
sions, and that only two platforms ignore 
the question, may be accepted as a not un- 
favorable indication. Some of the planks 
are earnest and sincere, and the party in 
Maine and Rhode Island and Kansas is fuily 
committed to advanced views. Taking 
these facts into consideration, together 
with other evidences of advance, the situa- 
tion, with all its features of discourage- 
ment, is not hopeless as respects the Re- 
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THE VETO POWER. 


Senator O. M. Piatt, who is noted for 
his legal ability, made an able speech on the 
veto power, just before the adjournment of 
Congress. He said: 

“Up to the commencement of the present ad- 
ministration the veto power had been exercised 
one huodred and nine times, a little more than 
an average of once a year. Jobn Adams did not 
exercise it at all. Neither did Thomas Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams did not exercise it, Van 
Buren did not exercise it. It was not exercised 
during the administrations of Taylor and Fill- 
more. It was exercised but once by Abraham 
Lircoln, And yet prior to July 12tb, 1886, Mr. 
Cleveland had sent to Copgress one hundred and 
three vetoes, and the additional vetoes since July 
12th, 1886, will, I think, make up the number so 
that it will equal the namber of the vetoes of all 
Presidents who have gone before him,” 

The Senator presented the following inter- 
esting table, which he had carefully pre- 
pared, showing the facts in regard to the 
use of the veto power since the crganization 
of the Government: 


VETOES 
Administration of Period, Years. No, 
Washington....... ...... 1789 to 1797 ~ 2 
ROBB, dD o.ccccccesccccesce 1797 to 1801 4 
JeMeraon.........ececevees 1801 to 1809 5 es 
MOGISOR. 000 cccccccccccece 1869 to 1817 » 6 
MONIES. ccc cccccecseocecs 1817 to 1825 8 1 
Adama, J. Q..... 6 eee eee 1825 to 1829 4 Pee 
GOGKAUR . oc cccccccscceccce 1829 to 1837 8 il 
Van Buren..........6 «+ 1837 to 1841 4 vas 
Harrison and Tyler...... 1841 to 1845 4 9 
Des cas ccsccccocesccd.ce eee 00 T8® 4 8 
Taylor and Fillmore..... 1849 to 1653 4 pe 
PGBs osc ccccscesoceccece 1868 to 1357 4 ut) 
Buchapan..........+.-... 1857 to 1861 4 4 
LAROOIR. 000 vcvces cocceces 1861 to 1846 4 1 
Lincoln and Johuson.... 1865 to 1869 4 20 
BeRR Ecce cvceccccccsceces 1869 to 1877 8 27 
Pinnc06s ced cncsercee Seer COU 4 12 
Garfield and Arthur..... 1881 to 1885 4 4 
109 
CIOVOIREG, .cccccccccsecce 1885 to July 12, 1886 108 


Senator Platt, in the course of his re- 
morks, spoke very plaioly in regard to what 
is called the President’s ‘‘legislative 
power,” saying: 

‘*The veto power is in no sense a legislative 
function ; the President bas no legislative power 
whatever. All legislative power is conferred 
upon Congress, and that is the very first sen- 
tence in the Constitution of the United States. 
Article 1, section 1, clause 1, says: ‘All legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be vested ina 
Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representatives.’ 

“The Rresident then has no legislative func- 
tion, no legislative power. The exercise of the 
veto is not a legislative function.” 


It will be very hard, indeed, to meet or 
overthrow the following arguments of the 
Senator: 


** Tf it be established that the President of the 
United States may properly veto apy and every 
bill which is submitted to him for approval 
which as a legislator he might not ‘approve,’ 
then the legislative power which is declared to 
be vested in Congress is a snare and a delusion. 
If it be establisbed that the President can by 
vetoing any and every bill which is passed by 
the two Houses, having at his back a faction of 
one-third of each House, prevent legislation, 
then the day of majority rule in this Govern- 
ment is over with ur, and the day of minority 
legislation bas been ushered 1n, 

**When the Constitution says regarding the 
President ‘if he approve he shall sign,’ that 
word possesses another meaning from what it 
would have if it were applied to legislative duty. 
The President, in considering whether he ‘ap- 
proves’ a bill or not for the purpose of affixing 
his sigaature must remember that by the Con- 
stitution of the United States ‘all legislative 
power’ is committed to Congress, and no parti- 
cle of it is committed to him. He must remember 
the circumstances under which the qualified 
negative was conferred, and why it was given to 
the President of the United States. He must 
remember that it was intended not to destroy 
the legislative power of Congress, but as a check 
only in rare instances,” 

No man in the country, in or out of Con. 
grese, is better able to discuss this very im- 
portant question, from a legal standpoint, 
than Senator Platt, and we are glad to see 
by the following, that he intends to be heard 
further on the subject at the next session of 
Congress. 

* Not having the time to elaborate this matter 
fully, I wish here in these closing hours to enter 
my dissent against any such exercise of the 
veto power as we have seen during this present 
session of Congress. I hope that at the next 
session I may be able at length, recurring to the 
past, recurring to the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion, to the views of the fatherr, of the great 
men of the Republic, to show that I am right in 
the view which I now take.” 


Editorial Hotes. 


Some of our readers have sometimes thought 
that we make too much of the idea of breaking 
down the divisions of Christians. But the fact 
is that we lack sadly in our devotion to the 
cause, Tue INDEPENDENT and ita readers 
ought to be ten times as earnest as we are. We 
are not so earnest over it as Christ was. When 
shall we be sufficiently impressed and overpow- 
ered by the thought that Christ’s last prayer for 
his disciples, on that last solemn night, was for 
their unity? In tbat prayer he prayed for three 
things for them, two on earth and one in 
Heaven ; that on earth they might be sanctified 
and then unified, and after that glorified in 
Heaven, We cannot be eager enough to promote 
the unity of Christians. It was the jast prayer 
of Chriet ; it was the last injunction of his be- 
loved disciple who, lingering to the time of the 
coming schiams, was a'le only to say, “‘ Little 
children, love one another.” {t is inconsistent 
with denominational jealousier, and will finally 
prove to be with the existence of denominations, 
To our mind it is simply amazivg that great 
Church organizations can meet every year, or 
every three or four years, and discnss everything 
else except how their denomination can join its 
forces in closer union with those of some other 
denomination, We trust the time has about 
come when they will do eo no longer. 





WE gave notice last week of the meeting next 
month, in Chicago, of the Congregational 
Triennial Council. We hear that the subject 
of interdenominational comity is one of those 
which are on the ducket, as it was at the last 
mecting of the American Home Missionary 
Bociety. It is the question how far Congregi- 
tionalists in their relation with Presbyterians 
especially, but also with Methodiste and Baptists 
and other bodies, can avoid unseemly rivalry in 
missionary work. We wonder how far it will 
occur to them that consolidation can reduce 
rivalry. We do not now speak of consolidation 
with those of a different but of the same form of 
church goverpment, This onght to be almost 
the first and most eager subject to be discussed ; 
but we shall be surprised if it has a place on the 
program, We sball have to be content 
with the discussion of the question whether 
Presbyterians and Coogregationalists can be 
kept from seizing each an unfortunate sheep by 
a leg and pulling it apart. The example in this 
discussion of the union of Christendom by the 
Episcopalians is one to be followed by other 
denominations. Denominations are more ready 
for union than any one suspects before it is tried. 
Presbyterians proved it fifieen years ago by try- 
ing it. The Methodists of Canada are proving 
it this week. What is there to hinder the Con- 
gregational Council next week from appointing 
a committee with a loose and roving commission 
to spy about among other denominations and 
discuse, in all fraternal ways, not what other 
bodies Congregationalists can absorb, but with 
what other bodies Congregationalists can form a 
union, Perhaps they will be more ready to do it 
when they are willing to doa little less Pilgrim- 
Fathering, and to take more pride in the heri- 
tage of the Universal Church, 


Tuxre is not a man living who does not need, 
at cast occasionally, the admonition contained 
in the following words of the apostle James: 
‘Go to, now, ye that say, to-day or to-morrow 
we will go into such a city, and continue there a 
year, and buyand sell, and get gain. Whereas 
ye know not what ehall be on the morrow. For 
what is your life? It is even a vapor, that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away. For that ye ought to say, if the Lord 
will, we shall hve and do this or that.” All men 
know in general that they belong to a mortal 
race, and that they must ultimately die ; and yet 
practically, in a thousand respecte, as Dr. Young 
in his “Night Thoughts” well puts it, they 
‘*deem all men mortal but themselves.” Even 
Christians do not live as they would if they were 
duly impress<d with the brevity and the uncer- 
tainty of life. They often postpone duties until 
to-morrow, which this impression would lead 
them to perforn. to-day. Many of their plans in 
life are arranged on the principle that death 1s 
not practically a possibility before these plans 
are fully carried into execution. The godless 
and graceless sinner assumes that to-morrow 
will be as to-day, and much more abundant. 
He treats the present life as if 1t were immortal, 
and always finds death coming too soon for his 
calcnlations. He keeps bis own mortality out of 
sight until the terrible reality is forced upon 
him, and he is hurried away to the bar of God. 
Much wiser would it be if all men, in every step 
of life, in everything proposed to be done, would 
thoughtfully say to themselves: “If the Lord 
will, we shall live, and do this or that.” The 
truth is that ‘‘in him we live and move and 
have our being,” and that without bim we can- 
not live at all. No man keeps his heart beating, 
and no one can by his own power supply the 
conditions necessary to the continuance of his 
own life. God must do thir, orit will not be 
done. Why not then recognize the fact, and 





hold life as the gift of God, terminable at his 





pleasure, and always be ready to resign the gift 
whenever it shall be his pleasure to take away 
our breath? The man who so lives that he is 
ready at any time to hear the final summons, 
lives wisely and well. Death will not come too 
soon for him. It will never essentially derange 
his plans. All his plans include his own death 
as a possibility at any moment, and a certainty 
at no very distant period. This prudent and 
pious thoughtfulness, while not making bim un- 
happy, disposes him to improve every presevt 
moment, and morally to treat it as if it were his 
last moment. He lies down at night prepared 
to die before the dawn of the morning, if the 
Lord shall go will. 





Wes are sure that the Rev. William Barrows 
has no reliable statistics by which he can prove 
his assertion that the Indians are rapidly de- 
creasing. The earlier estimates were necessarily 
guesses and are entirely unreliable. It has al- 
ways been the policy of the Indians themselves to 
vote early and often for rations, and the tendency 
from the first has been to exaggeration. Con- 
sequently a comparison of published statistics 
for many years shows a decrease more seem- 
ing than real. It is true, also, that in the transi- 
tion, where salt pork replaces beef, and dirty, 
close homes the ventilated teepee, and where 
whiskey and vice bave the full run, the decrease 
is the rule. But when this period has been 
passed through, and the Indian has become ac- 
climated, so to speak, to civilization, there is an 
increase as proved in the case of the five civi- 
lized tribes in the Indian Territory,and in other 
instances. Of course they, as a whole, belong 
to the lower classer, and euffer from improvi- 
dence and want generally, as well as from 
wickedness, and we do not suppose that they 
ever will, as a race, hold their own. But the 
decrease, if any, is in our estimation too slow to 
be any element in our policy, whether political 
or missionary ; and it is time that the convenient 
“dying out” theory were abandoned. The 
more we give them fair treatment and Bible 
morals, the less they will die out, 





Again the wheel has revolved, and Alexander 
has finally vacated the throne of Bulgaria. 
Before the end ef the week he will have finally 
left the country, amid the tears of his people. 
Aregency will have been established, it is to be 
supposed in the interest of Russia. It is an- 
nounced that the Nation »] Arsembly will be con- 
vened, and that it will elect Prince Frederick of 
Oldenburg as Alexander's successor. The house 
of Oldenburg is German, but it is devoted to 
Russia, and one of the family is a general and 
another a colonel. These commande are not 
wholly honcrary we suppose, as was the 
colonelcy of Alexander in the Russian army. 
We presume it is the former who commands a 
division of cavalry in St. Petersburg, whom Rus- 
sia puts on the throne. This action is taken by 
Rtissia, by a thoroughly brutal arrangement 
with Prince Bismarck, who promises not to in- 
terfere with the designs of Russia, and who fore- 
sees that England and Austria dare not. Why 
Austria dares not is not quite clear. The war 
can only be put off, and yet the longer it is put 
off the better. The utter non chalance with 
which the people of Bulgaria are ignored in this 
matter, as if their wishes were no concern of 
outside powers, is the disheartening feature in 
the whole history. But God reigns, if Russia 
does not know it, and there will be a mckoning 
one of these days. The Christian population of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia is getting better able 
to assert itself. This affair intensifies the pa- 
triotism of Bulgaria and its hatred of Russia. 
England will soon have its Irish question settled 
and will be in condition to take part in the com- 
ing war. By that time time the aged Prince of 
Germany will be dead and Bismarck no longer 
omnipotent. What may happen to Russia who 
knows? Possibly revolution, if not we believe a 
terrible defeat in war. 





Our knowledge of the proximate cause of 
earthquakes is very imperfect. There are, how- 
ever, three thoughts which common people, who 
believe in the divine authority of the Bible, may 
reasonably cherish and state to themselves. One 
is that earthquakes, like thunder-storme, cy- 
clones, volcanic eruptions, and, indeed, like all 
events in the physical history of this globe, even 
to the falling of a sparrow to the ground, be- 
long to the government of God over this world, 
and, considered in relation to him, are simply 
events of his providential appointment. They 
occur when and as they do because he has so 
appointed. The second causes of these events 
are equally appointed. Another thought is that 
the earth on which we tread, and on whose sta- 
bility we ordinarily calculate with so much con- 
fidence, ie, afver al), subject to agencies and in- 
fluences so powerful, tremendous, and destruct- 
ive as to disclose the utter and absolute impo- 
tence of man in the face of these agencies. He 
may be filled with horror and alarm, but he can 
do nothing to stay their action. They take no 
counsel of him, and yield to no resistance which 
he can interpose. The earthquake that shakes 
down a city asks him no questions. He is the 
merest insect in its presence. He can use no 








precautions to prevent it, cannot tell when or 
where it will come, and can do nothing to mod- 
ify it. The third thought is that the revelation 
of the Bible as to final destruction of this 
globe, when the earth shall be burned up, and all 
the works therein shal] be destroyed, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, is not, in 
the light of what we know of this world, to be 
set down as absolutely incredible. The earth, 
as shown by its history, has no such stability 
and no such permanence in its conditions as to 
preclude the truth of what the Bible says about 
its final destruction by the agency of fire. The 
Christian who believes his Bible on this subject 
is very far from believing in an impossibility. 
These thoughts we may reasonably have without 
avy explanation of eartoquakes as to their sec- 
ond causes. 


GoveRNor Hit, of this State, has recently 
bad occasion to consider and determine a new 
point in the law of inter-state extradition. A 
man by the name of Brown, being charged with 
the crime of perjury in Pennsylvania, fled to 
Canada, and, after being there for some time, 
was induced, by a trick played upon him by cer - 
tain private individuals, to come into the State 
of New York. Tbe Governor of Pennsylvania 
demanded that Governor Hill should, under the 
provision of the Constitution and the law for 
its execution, order his arrest and delivery to the 
authorities of Pennsylvania, that Le might be 
removed to that State for trial and punishment, 
The question arose whether the fact that Brown 
was ny a trick of deception led, unwittingly to 
himself, to come into this State, made him apy 
the less in the legal sense a fugitive from the 
justice of Pennsylvania to the State of New 
York ; and Governor Hill decided that it did not, 
and hence ordered his arrest and delivery. 
Brown was not kidnapped and forcibly brought 
into the State of New York, but came in the full 
and free exercise of his own power of locomo- 
tion ; and this the Governor held to be sufficient 
tomake him a fugitive to the State. The fact 
that he was decoyed into the State by a trick, 
did not alter the legal aspects of the case. Penn- 
sylvania was no party to the trick, and lost no 
righ‘s by the action of those who were not in 
the legal sepse parties to the extradition pro- 
ceeding at all. We do not claim to be specially 
learned in the law of extradition; yet the view 
of Governor Hill seems to us common good 
sense. It is not the business of the law to pro- 
tect fugitive criminals against the artifices of 
those who, for any reason, may desire to have 
them brought to justice. It can well afford to 
leave them in this respect to the exercise of their 
own wits. 





Tue Tribune, of this city, launches out into a 
very intensely legal question, when it says: ‘‘If 
Cutting had stood on the American bank of the 
Rio Grande, and, with a rifle killed Medina on 
the other side, would not the crime have been 
committed on Mexican soil where the man was 
hit?” Lawyers and judges and text-writera on 
law, have been at work upon the principle in- 
volved in this question, almost from time imme- 
morial; and we believe that it 1s not yet settled 
with anything like absolute unanimity of opin- 
ion. The technical point 1s whether a crime is 
committed only where the offending party ac- 
tually was at the time of the'act done, or only 
where the act took effect in the result produced, 
or in both places. This point was raised in the 
trial of Guiteau, the murderer of President Gar- 
field ; and the court held that the trial might be 
legally held in the District ¢f Colambia, where the 
offender was at the time of the murderous action, 
although death, as the result of the action oc- 
curred in New Jersey. The Supreme Ccurt of 
this state in The People v. Adams, 3 Denio, 199, 
held that a person in Ohio at the time of the 
offense could commit a crime in the state of New 
York, and that, upon his coming voluntarily into 
the latter state, he could there be tried and pun- 
ished for the offense. Some of the states have, 
by special statute, provided that an offense may 
be committed, either where the offender was at 
the time of the action, or where the action took 
effect. The question has frequently arisen in 
cases of inter-state extradition under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States; and the 
settled doctrine of the courts is that, for the 
purpose of extradition, a fugitive criminal, 
upon being charged with crime in a particular 
state, and by that state demanded for trial and 
punishment, must have beeu in that 
state at the time of committing the 
offense, and must have fled therefrom. This 
locates the crime where the offender was and 
where he acted, and not where the action took 
effect, and excludes the theory of fugitives from 
justice by mere construction. 





Secretary Bayanp is reported as saying not 
long since that the case of McLeod, which 
oceurred nearly half a century age, and the de- 
mand of the British Government for his release, 
are substantially parallel to the case of Cutting 
and his demand upon the Mexican Government 
for bis release. He speaks of Great Britain as 
insisting upon its exclusive right “ totry a crime 
committed by one of its subjects within its own 
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jurisdiction,” and says that Mr. Webster, who 
was then Secretary of State, ‘conceded the 
justice of the demand.” The Secretary is 
entirely at fault in his recollections about the 
McLeod case. The offense charged against 
McLeod in the state of New York, was committed 
on the American side of the Niagara River, and 
witbin the jurisdiction of New York State. For 
this offense he was, in 1840, arrested and held 
for trial, and was tried and acquitted. Great 
Britain demanded his release, not on the ground 
that he was held and about to be tried for an 
offense committed ‘‘ within its own jurisdiction,” 
as the Secretary rays, bu’ solely and only on the 
ground that he was actiug as a British soldier 
under the order of the Canadian authorities, and 
that whatever he did in seizing and destroying 
the “Caroline” and causing the death of one 
Durfee, bedid in this capacity, and that he could 
not be prosecuted in an American court for an 
act done under the orders of his own Govern- 
ment, and in respect to which it avowed its own 
responsibility therefor, This is the McLeod 
case in regard to which Mr. Webster conceded 
the justice of the British demand; and between 
it and the Cutting cate there is no analogy what- 
ever. Secretary Bayard, in imperatively de- 
manding the release of Cutting, assumed that 
the Mexican court held and was about to try him 
for an offense committed in Texas, and on this 
ground demanded his instant release, with the 
implied menace of war in the event of non- 
compliance. There was no such assumption and 
no such fact in the McLeod case. Thetwo cases 
are wholly different in the questions involved in 
them. Secretary Bayard would do well to study 
bis facts when he talks for the hearing of the 
public. 


..The despatches from China of the past 
weck concerning the massacre of Christians in 
West China, evidently refer to the uprising in 
Chungking, of which details have been given in 
our own columns, After driving out the mis- 
sionaries and foreign residents of Chungking, 
and destroying the mission property, the popu- 
lace appears to have attacked the native Chris- 
tians and almost exterminated them. There 
were few Protestants in that Province, Sechuen, 
but Catholic converts must have been very nu- 
merous. There has also been another outbreak 
in Cochin-China, against Catholic Christians. 
That the outbreak in Sechuen is due to the 
‘‘imprudence” of the missionaries, as the de- 
sputches charge, we do not at all ; elieve. The 
evidence goes to show that it was the news of 
the cutrages against Chinamen in the United 
States, and the feeling against French Catholics 
caused by the French hostilities against the 
Empire that maddened the Sechuen populace, 
and we must regard the riots, bad as they are, 
as a reflex of our own bad conduct, 


..The excitement caused two or three 
months ago by the desertion of the Old Catholic 
cause in Rome by Savarese, and his humble 
submission to the Papal authorities, has been 
overshadowed recently by the return of Paul 
Grassi to the Roman Catholic fold. He had for 
twelve years been a Protestant, and of late 
had been in connection with the Baptist denom- 
ination. As in the case of Savarese, money con- 
siderations were the chief persuader in the step. 
Grassi had a remarkable gift for getting into 
debt, and when the Baptist leaders in Rome, 
after having paid large sums for bim on a num- 
ber of occasions, refused to do so again, he 
found it opportune to ‘ pervert” back into the 
Church of Rome. Grassi has, however, got to 
stand on trial before the civil courts. When re- 
turning to his old Churcb, he simply discarded 
his wife and threw her on the public charities, 
and the attempt is being made to compel him to 
see to her wants. 


..We have sometimes said that one way of 
settling practically the difference between those 
who keep Saturday and those who keep Sunday as 
their rest day, would be for the adberents of the 
seventh day of the week to begin their week on 
Monday, which would bring Sunday to be the 
seventh day. That this would not be unpracti- 
cable we can Jearn from The Sunday School 
Times, which has already adopted the week as 
beginning on Monday. It has a series of 
“Daily Home Readings” of Scripture, to be 
read in connection with the Sunday School les- 
son. The days and readings are arranged to 
put Monday as the first day and Sunday as the 
seventh in the week. In the Sunday school cal- 
endar Sunday is then the seventh day of the 
week. Hereis an example that might well be 
followed for the great Christian end of unity. 


-..What do these late Georgia advertisements 
mean? Is it slavery under a new form? 


WARNING—AIl parties are hereby notified not to 
hire or harbor Charley Callaway, colored, as he is 
under contract with me for the year 1886. Any in- 
formation as to bis wherebouts thankfully received. 

Ep. JACKSON, Stephens, Ga. 

RUNAWAYS —AIl persons are hereby warned not 
to hire or harbor Arthur Cheney, white, or Henry 
Johnson, or Louis Glenn, colored, as they are under 
contract with me for the present year. 

M. H. ARNOLD, Crawford, Ga. 


Under Georgia law an agricultural laborer who 
Contracts to work for the season, and then leaves 





his employer, is an outlaw, whom people are for- 
bidden to feed or shelter, no matter how cruelly 
he was treated. This needs attention. 


..We beg pardon of our readers for a dislo- 
cation of tw» “galleys” in making up Julia 
Schayer’s story this week. The first of these 
‘‘ galleys” began with the paragraph commenc- 
ng ‘* Of course,” on the first column of p. 27, 
and goes nearly to the bottom of the next col- 
umn, to the paragraph beginning ‘He sat.’ 
The other “‘ galley” begins with the paragraph 
‘He kept,” about the middle of the last column 
of p. 27, and goes three fourths down the next 
colump, as far as the paragraph, ‘* Not feeling.” 
Will the reader please draw a pencil mark along 
these two galleye, and in reading transpose 
them. 


....Someone wrote in The Church Press that 
a certain book was in use in Ritualistic Sister- 
hood. One who calls himself ‘‘ Catholic Priest,’ 
and who recognizes bimself as a Ritualist, says: 

* Now, your correspondent cannot possibly, in the 
nature of the case, know the truth of what he states 
unless he be a bishop, having a sisternood under 
him, or is a spiritual director to what he terms a 
* dangerous institution.’” 
Is 1t so bad as that? Is such absolute secrecy 
observed as to what is going on in these sister- 
hoods, that only the bishops and the spiritual 
director can know anything about them? 


..A correspondent writes to ask whether our 
advice to burn every pack of cards found bya 
parent in the home applies merely “ to cards 
used only in gambling, or also to such as ‘ au- 
thors,’ or those kuown as ‘parlor eards,’ ‘ien 
players,” etc. We were talking about the kind 
of cards used for gambling. We make no objec- 
tion to anything called cards, which is of another 
kind, like the mnocent ‘‘authors.” What the 
other two kinds are which our correspondent 
mentions, our editorial sanctum has no know 
ludge. We do not condemn innocent amusement, 


..Our most earnest hope is that Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut will see to it 
that their experienced and faithful senators wil) 
be returned to the service which no other re- 
presentatives of those States can perform so well, 
In the Senate, pre-eminently, influence comes 
with experience, and when three such men as 
Edmunds, Dawes, and Hawley are concerned, 
every one else in their party ought to stand 
aside. 


.-The Rev. F. D. Gamewell, of the Chung- 
king, West China Methodist Mission, writing of 
the recent riot in that place, says complaint was 
made that the mission was building on a place 
belonging to a dragon, who was exceeding} y an- 
gered thereby fo the people rose and put 
down the mission churches and drove out the 
missionaries to appease the dragon, who must 
be akin to the one mentioned in Rev. xx, 2. 


....Mrs, Clevelan d was recently asked, by a 
prominent Southern lady, her idea as to the 
propriety of a woman’s signing the pledge. 
Her reply was worthy the * first lady of the 
land.” The closing sentence was: *‘It is en- 
couraging to know of every sister who wants to 
add her strength to the temperance cause, which 
happily, some day will rid our land of ruined 
men and broken families.” 


..-Mr. Jenkins, of the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in a late 
interview, spoke strongly of the bad influence 
upon girls of publishing stories of vice. He is 
rejoiced that the skating rinks are closed, for 
they were a breeder of vice. It was a law for- 
bidding the sale of liquor in them that closed 
them. 


..The Mother Superior of the convent at 
Springfield, Mass., is greatly interested in gain- 
ing signatures to the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union petition ; she has nearly 
1,000 names of Catholice of that city. Tem- 
perance text-books are to be used hereafter in 
the convent of which she has charge. 


.. The Christian Advocate says that ex-Sena- 
tor Joseph Culley, the first anti-siavery senator, 
about whom we have published en article by ex- 
Sergeant-at-Arms French, was forty-five and 
not seventy years old at tbe time of his election. 
He is still living,<at the age of ninety-five. 


....Miss Carrie White, President of the Wash- 
ing Territory Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, is a member of the Republican Central 
Committee, the first lady ever occupying such a 
position. 

...- The Catholic Peview ought to be ashamed 
of itself, after the slander bas been so complete- 
ly refnted, again to charge Martin Luther with 
the composition of that rollicking rbyme ‘‘ Who 
loves not wine,” ete. 


....-There are 12,000 saloons in New York and 
Brovuklyn and 4,000 in Jersey City, Newark, and 
Patterson, making 16,000 saloons in sight of 

Trinwy epire. 
. Politicians in their real character are 
agents of the saloon. 


..Wanted—bar rooms to Jet for legitimate 
business. 





BI-CENTENNIAL OF WOODSTOCK. 


By Telegraph to The Independent. 





Woopstock, Conn., Sept. 6th. 

Tue bi-centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Woodstock, Conn., began on Sunday 
afternoon with a sermon in the open air on 
Pulpit Rock, by the Rev. John 8. Chandler, and 
a historical address by the Hon. E, H. Bugee, 
both descendants of the first settlers in Wood- 
stock two hundred years ago. 

At an early hour all the public roads and ave- 
nues Iddiug to this interesting spot, where 
religious services where first held, were throvged 
with loug processions of carriages, and people on 
foot from all directionus. Such a large con- 
course of people was probably never seen here 
before at any religious service. The snging, 
by several church choirs, of the old hymns set 
to very quaint vuld fugue tunes, was a most in- 
tercating and attractive feature of the notable 
occasion, 

At the Bowen Hil), this afternoon, a very large 
collection of Church’s hisiorical objec:s was on 
exbibition, among which were many old pic- 
turer, including ove of Washington, and an- 
other of John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, 
and atiracted a great number of people. To-mor- 
row the whole day and evening will be devoted 
to the ceiebration proper, at Roseland Park, 
closing with fireworks, The sermon referred tv, 
possessing as it does more than a local interest, 
will be published ia fallin Tue INDEPENDENT 
next week, 








TO OUR READERS. 


Our rule bas hitherto been to spend on 
the reading columns of Tus INDEPENDENT a 
large part of the money received by us from 
subscriptions, und we see no reason for 
changiog our course. On the contrary, we 
are inclined to spend more money in that 
direction than ever before. Our average 
payments for contributed articles—nrot in- 
cluding editorial services—are from $300 to 
$800 a week. As we do so much for the 
readers of Tue JNDEPENDENT, we do not 
hesitate to ask them to send us the names 
of new subscribers with their renewals, 
Very many of our subscribers never fail to 
do this. The result is, that the influence 
of Tuk INDEPENDENT is constantly extended 
and we are enabled to constantly make the 
paper better and more ueeful. 

Just at this season of the year is a most 
excellent time to subscribe, and we shall 
be glad to extend a hearty welcome to 


all who come. The attention of old and 
new subscribers is called to the following 
terms of subscription: 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......8 .80/One year...... . B88 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5. 
Four moaths.... 1.00|/Three years... . 7. 
Six months....... 1.50)Four years..... 8 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 


OLUB RATES. 


Two subscriptions. ..........cceeeee $2.50 each. 

tag - oensennneeesbvasons 2.38 * 
‘our - $dedseesdooroseenes 2.12 * 

Five es ovevesocncsonsseuse 2.00 * 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of THe INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address, 

Our object in offering Tux INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper 1n five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
8 pecial rates will be furpished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; but if it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT are so very tavorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 








READING NOTICES. 


RUBBER GOODS. 
RUBBER fe 80 peuple, 5 now-a-days, an srticle of gen- 
eral use, ae 80 accustomed to it that one 
ecarcel nes that 0 only fifteen years ogo ‘a, 


fi 
G ove Mahutact & 805 Broadway, New 
sin a verv amall’ we Rm in 


Techante visttinw i fm ork £ will do wal do weil to ocalhen on 
em sor their supplins. 


IMPORTANT LETTER FROM MARION HAR- 
LAND. 


HER GRANDDAUGHTER BESTORED BY THE USE OF 
CARNRICK’'S SOLUBLE FOOD, 


Messrs. Reep & CaRnRick, Mercantile Exchange 
Buildi “ethan ‘ork; a ” 
Dear Sirs: My litle 


t 
ill when but a week old, and remained so feeble fora 
fortnight that she could not draw the mother’s milk. 
en an a trial of “substitutes,” the recollection 
. Milk and water induced 
colic; peptontaesd milk constipation that be 6 
e; more than one celebrated ‘‘artificial food” 
was used with similar and worse results. She was 
three mgathe old, a fragile sufferer who uired 
continual care, when Dr. suggested “ TR 
rick’s Soluble Pood, "and gave me the who analysis of 
pre} aratt on. e has now been fed on this for five 
It azrees with her perfectly, and has regu- 
lat ed. bowels as well as stom. pea, 
She is a plump, merry and © well baby, oo, polite he 
pain- racked morsel of menanity of a month pth ago, 
Tam, in sheer justice, constriined to subsc my- 
self gratefully yours, MAR 10 NE HAKLAND. 


Messre, A. 8. Raton aC Co. gf thie city pare of 7 
6 per ce cent, Debenture a of he American 
Electric tenufecturing © alt on} “Foun ‘and 


(rand daughter was seriously 





by a Collatera! Trust with the AW. Loan_ and 
Trust Company, The p ay at which they are offered 
is par and accrued interest, Messrs, A. 8. Hatch & 
Company will mail particulars to any add 
request, 





ress upon 





ELECTRIC LUS USTRE STAROH. 


Tae Electric Lustre Starch manufactured by the 
Electric Lustre Starch Compa pany. 0 nm, - 
chusetts, is claimed by them to be superior for laune 
dry purpores to any other manufactured. It is claimed 

at, in add:tion to other qualities, it gives an ele- 
Gant slosa, it poquices no boiling and will notstick to 
e iron 





NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND RAIL- 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Tats Company has been more or less prominent! 
before the nuvite during tbe last few years, and te 
cently, owing to the = celebrated suit’ at law 
which took place in Boston, and which has called out 
agrest deal of bitter criticism. But what concerng 
the public generally, is the fact that ynder the very 
able management of Mr. Charles P. Clark, its Presi- 
dent, the public has the benefit of rapid, safe, lux- 
urious, and accom 'uodating traffi the New York and 
ew rnu«land Limited 





DUNLAP’S HATS, 


Tue Messrs, Dunlap are acknowledged to take the 
pre-eminence in this gountry, in the styles and supe- 
riority of hate manumenuees - m for geptiemen. 
Their fali styles, we understand, were irsued on the 
4th inst..and can be one & a their stores in this 
c ity, Philadelphia, and Chicas 


SICK OR BILIOUS OR NERVOUS HEAD- 





DR. B. L. CETLINSKI, Staff Physician to the 
Northeastern Medical and Surgical Dispensary, 1036 
Firat Avenue, New York, writes 

To THE LieBIG CoMPany: 

Gentlemen—Since my attention was called bya 
brother praetoner to the excellent results be bay 
tained from the use of your Coca Beef Tonic in sick 
and nervous ee at Ihave, thanks to your gen- 

erow for atrial lot for our 
poor patier ts cand *e quite extensively. Its steady 

t use, es cially during the intervals of 
the attacks, has cured many of our most inveterate 





Henge ower, usp. 


THE AMERICAN TROSACHS, 


£ Trosachs, or “Bristied Territory,” as the name 
aan> in eee ic. is familiar to Scot *h touriets as 
the scene of acti ott'’s ** e 
It embraces river, lake, and mountain scenery ef the 





most beautiful descri 
Believin shat if the river, -iske, gt mow tain 


ments, the lover of the beautiful would hail with 
Gait ht ° Pisa that cromia thus enable him to revel 
ay in the midst of an ever-changing panorama 
p RK. beauty, and be at home in the early evening, 
the management of the Erie Railway and connecting 
lines determined to inaugurate a series of dail es. 
cursions through the “American Trosac' 
named because of many points of sivajlarity 1 between 
the country traver y the prcposed route and that 
travereed by the route. throuch the Scottish Tro- 
sachs, not only in ita scenic attractions and its his- 
toric associations and praditione but in the variety 
of conveyance used, which adds to the pleasure of the 
trip by being ont C4 , eaemene with an ordinary all-rail 
or ste panes excure: 

B v, the routs 1s from New York to Newburgh, 
through, ‘the most beautiful portion of the rom vantic 
Hudgon; thene ¢ rail to Warwick, through the Schune- 
murk aud Warwick Valleys; theace cver the paite- 
ves ppountetn to Point Peter and the head of Gree 

thence by spost throngh the leke to Btate 
Line Station. and to w York by rail through fre 
wild c— charming wee of the Wanaque and Pe- 
quan 

This tc tour of the American Trosachs, like its Scot- 
tich namesake, is made in less than twelve hours. The 
tour, when made in the opposite direction comeee. 
hends a stop-over of a night at Greev wood Lake, 
consequently consumes about twelve hours more. 

This tour of the American Trosachs will be most 
charming durin ae months of September ard Oo- 
tober, and we believe we are doing a favor to many 
pe »ople in New York and vicinity in suggesting eo de- 

igntful a day's outing. 





DIED. 
Bucknam,—At Purliagton, a Aug. Mth, Exuiza- 
BETH WuilGuT, wife of Pres. HB Buckham, of the 


University of Vermont, aged ee years. 
BuckHam,—At Brooklyn, N. Y.. Aug. Slat, Mary, 
Ganchter of | of the Rey, James Buckham, "ot Burlington 
t., aw ears, 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 





A NORTHERN FAMILV, HAVING AMO 
ern winter home in Florias, will engage the service 
of a competent Governess, to teach eithelr. only dauyh- 
ter (15 years of age). Benen as wusic and lan 
and.will board at a moderate ay 7 $uo & 
young ladies of about the same age, gi pe ¢ hem al nil 
the eaucatioval advan es. towether wit a — 
ful residence situated directly on the salt w 
waere tht they will have all‘the care and comforts of thet 
own 

«Applicants must be of thoroughly respectable par- 

ntage, 

““nexcentionel reference atven and required. 

For full particulars, . A.care of THE 
INDEPENDENT, P. O. Box 2787 is] New York. 


STATE ANDI Nhat 1cT AGEY NTS pe eNTED 


‘ATTACHMENTS. | outy 


Sells on HANDY tie ; —— 
w i} work a. a oo. B er. eEILOrY 





hose who ca: 
apply to the ANDY 
ites this pape: 


FINE FRENGH CHINA AND BEST PORCELAIN 


Ow PR c= 
rine’ White woman Dinner oo gic -si2 
‘ine White French Chiua Dinner ka, Io 4 an at 2 
Richiy Decorated Chi ite, 44 p ong, C8 eens 1 
a ‘ 











seta, 10 pieces. 84 8 
Decorated Dinn ner Sets, all pieces. ay Sealgas.0e & 


Decorate Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
ALSO AL: ALL HOUSE-FURN pi ING G Ee 


catal baniaigges? £2; Keven 
Urdare packed td pl P Cogper 1s Pern Oy; 


Sent C. 0. D . OF On receipt o: 
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rnold, 
semable #; é 


We have now open at Retail 


OUR AUTUMN IMPORTATION 


Choice Novelties 


FANCY WOOL PLUSHES 


BEADED EFFECTS 
AND 


SOLID COLORED DRESS GOODS, 
) 
roadway AS | oth ét. 


SEW YORK. 


Kinane, 


THE THREE PER CENTS. OF THE 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


A TECHNICAL question cf law has arisen 
between the Comptroller of the Currency 
and several of the national banks, which, 
as we understand, has been referred by the 
former to the Attorney-General of the 
United States for an official opinion. The 
Comptroller has sent notices to all the 
national banks that have depcsited with the 
Government, as @ guarantee for their cir 
culation, any of the three per cent. boncs 
included in the recent calls of the Treasury 
for payment, and directed such banks to 
obtain other United States bonds and sub- 
stitute taem for the three per cents. that 
have been called. Some of these have de- 
clined to comply with this direction, claim- 
ing that the Comptroller bas no legal right 
to issue such a direction. Thy maintain 
that they bave already ¢cposited the securi- 
ty for their circulation required by law, and 
that the Comptroller bas no authority to 
require them to change this security, and 
substitute therefor four or four and a half 
per cents,, and, in the event of thcir non- 
compliance, to dcprive them of the circu- 
lation which they have thus lawfully ob- 
tained. 

It is true that the nation.! banking law 
does not dircctly, and in express terms,con- 
fer this authority upon the comptroller of 
the Currency. This law requires that cir- 
culation shall be issued to banks only upon 
the deposit of interest-bearing securities of 
the United States, at the rate of ninety per 
cent. of the par value of the latter; and, of 
course, no circulation can be lawfully i:- 
sued except upon deposit of such securi- 
ties. When, however, ci:culation has been 
thus issued, and the bonds depo ited have 
been called fur payment, the national bank- 
ing law is silent as to the disposition that 
shall be made of these bonds, and as tothe 
power of the comptroller of the currency 
to require, in the circumstances, the sub- 
stitution of other Government bonds in 
their place by the banks. This silence 
is the point which the banks make against 
the action of the comptroller. They claim 
that they have already complied with the 
law in depositing the three per cent. bonds 
with the Government as security for their 
circulation, and that the Government hav- 
ing in its hands these bonds for this pur- 
pose has no right to require them to substi- 
tute other bonds as such security. 

We, of course, do not know how the At- 
torney General of the United States will de- 
cide the question thus raised; but it seems 
to us that the point made by the national 
banks referred to is not well taken. The 
Government certainly has the right within 
the limits fixed by law, to call in and pay 
off,its own bonded indebtedness, and then 
to cancel and destroy the evidences thereof, 
so that such indebtedness called in and 
paid shall absolutely cease and become non- 
existent. This right wbich no one will 
dispute, applies to the three per cent. bonds 
at the pleasure of the Government, since the 
law makes them payable, not ata specific 
period, but at any time whenever the Gov- 
ernment shall choose to puy them, whether 
owned by individuals or by national banks, 








and by the latter used to guarantee their 
circulation. The fact that the bonds are 
thus used does notin any way affect the 
right of the Government to pay and cancel 
them whenever it choses todo so. We do 
not see how there can be any question as to 
the correctness of these propositions. 

Bonds which the Government has the 
tight to pay, chooses to pay, and does pay, 
cannot thereafter be considered as available 
within the meaning of the national banking 
law, for the purpose of securing bank cir- 
cula'ion, even if they have been previously 
so used. They have, by the very terms of 
tbe statement, ceased to be securities of the 
United States, and the banks cannot use 
them as such merely because they have 
previously so used them. They must, as 
the necessary consequence of the law as it 
now stands, substitute other securities for 
those called in and paid, or lose their 
right to retain their circulation. The 
Government cannot leave them in 
the possession of this right, witL- 
out the required eecurity, and, hence, 
the right of the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy to demand such security, though not 
expressly stated in the uational banking 
law, seems to us to be fairly and naturally 
implied in what the law des rc quire and in 
the duties assigned to him. We sball wait 
with interest to see the view which the At- 
toraey-General of the United States takes 
of the le wal } points. 


NATIONAL BANKS, 


WE present herewith a summary of the 
more important features of the statements 
of the national banks of this city, which 
are published elsewhere in fu'l. It will be 
reen from the statements that the resources 
of nearly all of the banks ure largely on the 
incraase 28 compared with their last state- 


men's. We believe no better financial in- 
stitutions exist any where in the world than 
the New York City National Baaks. 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
IE, 5. 0 ntk60b4tbseenseneennel $25,070,953 
cs cetcavenoncenceddbonte 5,000,000 














Ss indhineueevas dene eeed4sneus 1,250,00u 
Undivided profits....... .......... 362,048 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N, B, A. 

OE, cncinvce 84bee<onnnecakaets $18,960,320 
CD Bec cc sc vccccsecscceveces 2,000,000 
OS Ee eee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits 374,758 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, 

ED. . cageereseecunerernsees $3,252,066 
Capital stock ........« Srcccececesee 250,000 
PPPs coccceccccvivsceese cos ‘ 160,000 
Undivided profits..............00.- 146,265 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 

I on. «oan bee Havana wenees $12,332,662 
CNA GORE ccc cccccccsccocsexecs 2,000,000 
NEED Kcver dooedee ve ccscdeces 343,000 
Undivided profits... .....0...+00 eees 159,607 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 

NN, dc cseescerniean sed oneness $4,802 703 
GOmttAs MOOK «0.00: ccvcccccsccccosege 300,000 
BOPPUNS. . occccccccvccvccccscscccss 150,000 
Undivided profits .... .........6-. 64,3888 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
Tr ee Pe $6,275,823 
CE Oc iccccescsssceeessonses 450.000 
Pd nactscsnixevascncadendocoee 375,000 
Undivided protits.............. 2.05 40,027 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Resources........ aionk iecneenae $30,041,397 
CE PB ccrevsdaddeccivcdeens 300,000 
MINED. cvreccocesccseceses iiceavee 4,000,000 
Undivided Profite.............. eve 305,831 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ae rene ee $8,836,415 
Capital st0ck,........ceeecceeceecees 1,000,000 
Dns stanesesdnenakenn ‘ 200,000 
Undivided profits 49,021 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
Qs cctésbaht cendanekenes $1,616,254 
Capital stocks... scscccoscccoce ‘naan 250,000 
Ds .cpseuebianeevedtswdndeswe ° 50,000 
NN IN c cévnwenccdcccncee 90,967 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 

NID vnckc cna cdebenedccvesceds $28,454,567 
COREE HOEK. ccc ccccccesccvcses. os 8, 200,000 
cana sadcndeneeehaeepes ones 640,000 
Undivided protity................ . 493,204 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources $28,935,312 
Capital stock........... 1,500,000 
Di ccihhichedakigesedcetiedate 2,500,000 
Undivided profits 380,448 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 

SS TESS ELIE LI RL CLT $4,574,922 
SNE CUBES... oor vcccccseccccesees 500,000 
i tnds thavds Kanner seeneehiwe 100,000 
Undivided profite...............0 105,823 


Cd diccawnceesibicddbsnseves $4 744,065 
OT ren i 
Piss. citnan @ Ane ehenp sediebueiade 400,000 
WRI POO oo cee veccccccccecess 92,565 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
ELLE LL LICL $3,833,032 
SEER ceccdtccccceccececcsses y 
Surplus Sddedlatih waniien wad an odawbats 80,210 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


NPS ere errr rere $4,626,829 
oe BIOEE. ccccceccescecsvececs ° 600,000 
= ie pee aiiladersdsbernesee 3,200 
Undivided profits............ err 91,671 





NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
rces 


da peicebdinedees vecmnaved $11.236.657 
Ee 1,500, 
EE hithtisinhnnnxeaens cecesccococe F 
Undivided profits ..........0..sseeece 134,915 
NATIONAL BUTCHEBS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
IN, <5 seins tecceuss oeonene o-.-. $2,641,637 
Srp Da vctrscdcccsesee ccceeve 300,000 
DL habechkcnbnekuhe aueene 
ndivided profits. . tepptomrie 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
NR cnvndecosnnisoviiiinaenns $27,330,569 
eee 2, 000, 000 
PSS ee 1,000,000 
Undivided profits..... .........0.06 539,645 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
LETTS anes #4,546,200 
CO Sars 900, 
id aadineeenwainém dcemnatine ° 200,000 
Undivided profits..........cccceces 36,608 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
I 55. dt adennenmsetdebacess $9,431,077 
ES id aii sigh ale aemaaee 1,000,000 
ee er eee wees 50, 06 
Undivided profits...............0.. 33,513 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
NN  chavgeiaasnvckndek Kaen #3,698,588 
OS rrr + 1,000,000 
SE ETE ELLEN 200,000 
Undivided profite............c.cce08 21,680 
UNITED 8TATES NATIONAL BANK. 
BOGOMEOEE. ccc cccvccssccone canevee $5,811,365 
ca sensneecdonewewidenes 500.000 
oo anatehhwidac nema vanaaenwib 500,000 
Undivided profits............ece00. ° 38,271 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne available supply of money has been 
agreeably increased on the market, by the 
disburs: ments on account of interest and 
dividends, as well as the influx of gold 
from Europe, which bas prevented the rur- 
ning up of the rates of interest that was ex- 
pected would occur. The rates, however, 
are not quotably lower, but the tendency 
has been easier, owing to the liberality of 
the banks. The interior demand continues 
quite active, owing to the large amounts 
needed jn the moving of the crops, and it is 
expected that it will be some time before 
the outward flow cf currensy will le 
checked. The healthy condition of the 
market at present is indicated by 
the fact that but about half a 
million hag been presented at Wash- 
ington on the last call for bonds, which 
leaves nine and one half millions tbat can 
be applied for. There isno apprehension 
as to the future of the money market, and 
the strong feeling of confidence that has 
been established is bearing fruit in the de- 
velopment of new enterprises and the wil- 
lingness of capital to seek investment. 
Cal loans at the Stock Exchange and bank- 
ers’ balances have ruled quite steady at 
5@7 per cent., with business chiefly at 6 
per cent. At times money was offered as low 
as 2 per cent., but this was apparently after 
the demand had been satisfied, and very 
little actual business was transacted at this 

rate. Commercial paper has been in fair 
supply, with some improvement in the de- 
mand, and the banks have shown more dis- 
position to invest, but discounts are with- 
out quotable change. Fust-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 5@6 per cent, and gocd 
single-named paper at 5@7 per cent. 


STOOK MARKET, 


The dealings of the stock market have 
been tame and featureless during the past 
week, and the fluctuations were limited to 
small prcportions. The existing conditions 
seems to be attributable to the evenly bal- 
anced sentiment there is between the 
** bulls” and the *‘ bears,” as one side ap- 
pears to be afraid of the other, and neither 
will assume the aggressive. As one of the 
favorable features of the market, a large 
amount of foreign capital has been invested 
in railroad securities, which has tended to 
strengthen the undet-current and tone of 
the market in opposition to any 
onsluughts that might be attempted by 
the *‘pears.” Toward the latter part of 
the week there was a slight improvement 
in the activity of business, with the tend- 
ency upward, aod a vast improvement in 
the out lock for the future, as measured by 
the earnings and traffic returns. 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus rserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $13,- 
275, and it now amounts to $6,920, 425. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in luans of $3.226,600, an increase in 
specie of $1,676.200, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $2, 523, 200, a decrcase in net de- 
posits of $3,441,100, and an increase in cir- 
culation of #78 900. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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= ‘Ket..... 
Commerce .....-+ 1%5 ;|Mech's& irad’re 130 = 
ore Excpavge. 185  — |Metropolitan.... 6: 64 
cas, +2800 «CIN Uses sescccee IB 
Oentras Nati... 1900 — New York cooeees 20 
Conupenta:......112 — — 4 National. - 
City....... coseeee EO America. 120 — 
Chatham. soveees 00) =60— =JNorth River......19 — 

















tinens’.-. evecces = — |New York Co. - 
leveptb Ward..110 — a 
"1... 1D = 160 
fourth Nation’). 135 187 =_ 
Pifth Avenue.....000 — 167 
PUIOD.2.0.-c0cee- f = —_ 
ublic. 129 
} - & sa 
ia enth W. i ae 
ve re ichol o 

eons — |St. Nicholas...... 
(mov’t’s & Trad’. 206 Z tr rade eamen’...., i 104 
Leather Mai. 190 © |Unit'ddiates Netw” — 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Government bonds were firm; but little 
business was done, owiug to the lack of an 
investing demand. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


Bta. Arkaa Bid Astle 
ion, 1A9L, rem....10976 110 Gasrenes 6s, "96. nhc 
4268, 189), cour... 09% WO (Ou YY Ge, 95.129 


48, iwi. coup. . 26 
Three per cents. 4 


FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was not 
active, but was firm. Posted rates for Ster- 
ling’ were advanced on Monday to $4.82 fer 
60 day bi'ls and to $4 85 for demand. Oa 
Tuesday they were marked down 4 cent. 
on the pound, only t» be restored on the 
following day, and tbey remained at the 
same figure during the rest or the werk. 
Ono Saturday actual business was done st 
$4 81@$4.814 for 60 day bills, $4.84@#4. 
844 for demaod, $4 844@#4.84? for cable 
transfers, and %4.80@#4 804 tor commer- 
cial bills. Continental Exchange was dull. 
Fiancs were quoted at 5.25@5.243 for long, 
aod 5.224@5 223 for short sight: Reict- 
marks at 943@94%, and Guilders at 40@40}. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


lreland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAT, and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE SPOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Sto 
7 
INTEREST 
iE 


oNET home. 28th 
No in- 


for interest, EEO re (3 


A. §. HATCH &60., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


INVESTMENTS. 


It mn well Ly ll that the City of St. Paul, Min 




















sota, is assu id growth from now on. 
is to-day the 4 5-, commercial and Reiroed 
centre of th Investments made in 


jesired. 
ences Ps. No} ate et. Paul, Minnesota. 


% FARM LOANS. 


BEFERENCES: i Mev. Wm. L. Gene. DD D. 
oe ‘oO _— swick fi ‘impo 
a and ay Bk. Satie eee at’l 

y. we yours 





in th beatnans. I. and DOUBLE 
their ly income by investing theirs ht with 
are pi with my loans and manner of do- 

Re business, ‘and? new pep of Dakota pent 


Circwar 
Gh pam ea Grand Yorks, D. a3 
CATES Pred , ‘ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash, 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvev Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositors for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find twois company a convenient depository tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 





DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
OHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 


CLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLI3s, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 


WM. W. PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS, 8. SMITH 
8. M.BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


F.M MILLA. ort 4. BABS OM, Cash 
AM HOWELL, ad Pres’ 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL | BANK, 


DES MOINES, I 
Paid-up Sone. nny an 0. 
New York corresponden 
AMERICAN SxOmANGR NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and careful attention givento all 
correspondence. 


Bape the 
nd and GE CO. 


NVEST.. 
WESTERN FARM f MORTGAGE C 
FM. PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, } 1. PERKINS, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250, 
Carefully selected Ist Mo: ortuare Farm Loans 

fo Te Unrivatied facil ses. Absolute nats 
faction. 10 yonry experience. No losses. Refer to 
Nat'l Bank, N.Y. City; Nat’! a Lawren nce, 
and Hundreds of Investors, Send for pam 
formsand full information. Branch Offees\n N.Y .City, 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.Ofice,187 B’way,(.C.Hine& 


G0, 70, Bo. 


The Amentenn Investment Company, of Em- 
meisbure, Iowa, incorporated with a paid-up capital 
of fev VOU, with branches at Hurom and Mit- 

Dakota, offer Pe | wlortgage arm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., A and Neb., rincipal and 
faterent Guaranteed. Also 6 per cont, Debenture 

nde {outlens tions’ of the Company), runni =e years, 


ortgage loang, depos ed aw ‘tler- 
cantiie Trust Co., N also issues Demand 
=e ficates of Re at 6 per cent. interest. rite 

















ene 4 omen. Emmetsburg, lowa, 
E, 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassao St.. N. ¥. 


EPORT OF TH LON BANE OF THE 










T RIVER NA K, of New York, 
at the = of business Ui a 27th, 1886. 
ae 
Loans and discounts. . $780.299 56 
 iciehiitcetnteaiieiidigiennanle 322 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation,. 250.000 00 
8. bonds o! nd 10,000 00 
Other stock nds, 228,656 
¢ from other national banks 40,559 05 
Due pom state and — casts 
baeeses 496 91 
Banking | house. 
Other real estate. 
74,474 72 


Current expenses and taxes paid. ‘one esses 


Checks and other casb items 10,50t 78 
kx tor C. 26,572 16 





Bills ot other ban 1,297 00 
tional paper currency, nickels, and 

ik saccehncenriamseretecrisenebe, Janeane 312 Ov 
Specie—viz.: Goid coin... 2... $5,784 50 

‘Treasury certificates 85, 0D 00 

Gold Ching house certificates. 90,000 00 
Silver Coin —do}lars..........+ 11,04 00 
fractional........ 1,600 Wo 
Silver treasury certiicates.. __ 50 veo 10 

— 148,478 50 

Ke A ane 7s 669 00 
emption guna with U. 8. Treasurer 
5 els me. | on —— 

esecees eee ° 11,250 00 

“~,... seeenstieaben«peanneneionee eosece $1,616,253 72 

Capi “LIABILITIES. 


: stock pai 
a eh, eee 


rofits. 
Ofoulatin hotes received from 








Comptroller. 000 00 
“re amount ‘on “hand and” in 
ransit.”. Se naunpuen or = 
eocve o 1,560 00 228,440 00 
Dividen eee 4 
Individual “deposi sacs disieaseioheios 4,484 44 
Tax dividend 1s lvacccapubeossess eaceriee weit A 
¥ and County tux’ ‘account:..-..c......... 4,589 00 
_ eee 1,616,253 72 
Stare on New Youx. County oF oF New Youu : 88. 
Bahk, do solecanie” p= the abo sagen 
true, to the best o’ my kno iy ‘bell ~ 
Sworn becri 
of August, het = wan 


nol eee 
MEADS PE, 


SALMON BJENEINS: | Directors 


is 


Correct.--Attest: 


A Net6 Per Cent. Income 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 
FIi ELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
OF STORM - ARE. IOWA, 
Secured by mortgages Beat Estate deposited 
METROPOLITAN TRUST 60., OF H. Y., Trustee. 


A Superior Invoatmant for Trust and similar 


funds. For sale e 1 
CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau St.. New York. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wal) Street, 
NEW YORK. 
coms Nos. 25, 26, & 27( Drexel Building) P. O, Box 2907 
ch office, 290 Breetuer, connected by private 





Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Director of Merchants’ Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, American Navings 
nk, and of American Sate 

Deposit Co., etec-, etc. 

A general banking business transacted, Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the mark et 
rate All ey gratuitously and promptly re- 
. pep aed to. Deposits received subject to check at 

Orders executed at london, San Francisco, 
Geo. Philadelphia. und Baltimore Exchanger. 


EPORT OF THE PRXDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
oe — of New York, ut the close of business Aug. 




























zich, 
SSSCURCES. 
Loans and discounts.. . «82, 199, 631 35 
SOI cccc nantes sorsescecenssneceeseenecee 426 70 
United States bonds tosecure cire mlation. Pgrrs i) 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 621 25 
Due from other national banks 88,314 26 
Due from state banks and | a 7,463 44 
Real estate, furniture and — «<6 8,400 Ou 
Current expenses and taxes paid... oepes 663 16 
Premiums paid,. Sececeeee ose 8,750 00 
Checks and other cash items... ... aetecene 69,935, 73 
Exchanges for Clearing-house,. 72,060 10 
Bills of other banks 69,412 00 
Fractional pa 
473 00 
° 600 
Specie... 537,374 44 
BI-CONGEE MOLES, 0000025202 20c0ces2 ssevecece 391,667 00 
Redemption fund with United Biates 
Treasurer (5 per cent, of ciroulation).. 2,250 00 
DORE, occcncevecccccnsae. cocensence cesses $3,533,082 43 
JsABILITIES 
Capital —— i sisiscacidinnsininendivaee 8300,000 by 
ome ans bey ismenaconks 80,209 69’ 
Individed profits poseporseos ceesenegenons 4,002 42 
National bank notes outstanding 440 00 
ndividual deposits subject to check 2,845,209 50 
Jemand certificates of deposit U43 
Certified checks............,.+++ 19,087 SL 





Cashier's checks outstandi 
Due to other national banks, ... 
Due to stave banks and bankers,. as 
Special deposit...... cevccceces ececcree seccce 


ee 83, BY 8, 03a “8 
State oy New Yors, yoursy Oy NEW YORK, o.; 

. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemniy swear that the ahove Btate- 
ment is true, to the best of my Rpowledge and belief. 

W. T. CORNELL, Casnier. 
Subscribed and sworn to wesegs me. this ist day of 
September, 1886. LEs F. J AMES, 
Notary Public, wen" York County. 


Correct.—Attes 
» * vay SANTVOORD.) 
D, BURDEN, 5 aieecto 
PRED kK KUHNE, 


6% 
Oo 
DEBENTURE GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


ae ELECTRIC M'F’a CO. 


nand Trust Cos Co es or 


meted the par value of which ts 433 sper cent. 
em. 
PRICE, PAR AND ACORUED INTEREST, 


» meorest B parable June 1 and Dec 1. Prin- 
cHTeeyel aNd new Vorkyor in SYBUi~ 
n the city of New rk,or in 
ING MONEY te London 5 
qanrpaulaze maticd to any address upon re. 


A.S. HATCH &CO., 
BANKERS, 
No, 5 Nassau St.. New York. 
Ri’ PORT (OF THE CONDITION 
ba 2 HE NATIONAT. BANK OF THE BR. BLIC’, ot 
wae. it cosh, at the close of business, Friday, august 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. . 
Overdrafts 





85,915,743 63 
19 























ececceccccces 8 61 
8. bonds to secure c! 000 00 
0. 8. bonds on hand, 8,20 0 
ther stocks aoe povee 852,58 27 
Banking house.. 684 16 
Expenses,........ eee 12,90 16 
PrOMIUMIS PRIA, ....0. 6. cee ee ceeeegees esses cas 407 
pak se i ieatinae gagrtiserssiteees a —~4 ° 
al-tender notes............. Y 
8 of other banks. 50,545 00 
rede do! lars... 400 
geenks and other ‘cash items... 10,781 60 
anges for Clearing-house, 569,064 26 
Due trom national banks..... 704,063 42 
aj Soom state banks and 
p eocagccegne neanentnance 172,364 58 
Redemption fund with Unitea 
States Treasurer (6 per cent. 
of circulation)..........sc0008. 22,275 00 
——_———— 8,782,649 80 
eB cscassaesi engines seins + 11,236,656 62 
TABILITIES, : 
Capital stock paid _ on © oe ee 00 
Surplus fund............ ° 500,000 00 
Undivided profits,........ 184,915 45 
Reserved for city taxes,. 61.558 65 
National bank-notes outstanding. see. 881,860 00 
ET CEE cosvocevsccectsosscccecenees 1,045 60 
eposite: 
Individual 4(6,182 92 
ational banks......... 4.929.358 62 
Stave banks and bankers. 730,246 
Demand certificates ot deposit 272,282 1o 
Certified checks..... .......... 319,078 86 
Cashier's checks outstanding 8.650 00 
——- ——. _ 8,660,787 | 02 
0 811,236, 656 62 


STATE or aay Yors, County (F New York, #4,: 
I, E. H. PULLEN, Cashier ot the above-named bank, 
oJ slamaie swear the above statement is true, 
o the best of my knowl and belief. 
LLEN, Cashier. 


H, PU 
me ag and sworn to before me, — $0th day of 


August, 1886 Es WALSH, 
tary fate, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in mm York 0 


Correct.—Attest: 
JOHN JAY KNOX, ) 
» We NNON } Directors. 
CHAS. K. FLINT, J 





RENRES OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATiONAL BUTCHERS' AND ROVERS' 

.at New York,in the State of New York, at the 
wae xy business, August 27t0, 1886: 




















KESOURCEs, 
Loans and discounts. ............cseceeeeeee - my r 62 
QVEREEEE. ccccccccccccs cocccscccee os 1&3 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... Sense a0, ind 
We Mo WEEE ED MORE, cccccoccepccoceccoccccs 140,000 Ou 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . eve 276,012 57 
Due trom other national ba 104,2 9 87 
Due trom staie banks 4: — 12,140 28 
estate, furniture, and fixtures 80.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 862 79 
a EN 49,746 12 
Dees # and other cash items. . 1,780 62 
es for Clearing-house. . dae 87,618 U8 
bate GE GERGP BARES, 20.00. 0ccccccsegoogccocees 17;618 v0 
> “He paper cuseeney, — bepeny 2.168 36 
sfrade ‘dollars (826,08). 22/128 0 
enc sunensinthenses 869,595 OU 
t al-tender notes.. 104,094 ww 
emption tund wit! 
per cent. of circulation) 18,500 00 
FRE, 0 ccccccccovqnassnnness senessiveceres $2,641,636 638 
Capital geeks id ae. $300,000 06 
ap . pa: eccese , 
Surplus fund.............. eee 250.000 00 
Un Rey SE xd esaiehehinenie 35: 24 
National bank-notes cotsuntiag. its 198,110 00 
TOE GOSGBRE. cocp pees. cevece eeccee 13,484 00 
Dividends unpaid.. 4,156 50 
Individual deposits © jubject to ¢ 1,798,579 5A 
pemene Se. of deposit. 1,939 
peeccessccccccccs Ah 67 


otal 82,64) ,636 
a or New York, City anp County oF NEW 


1 WILLIAM H, CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know) and belief. 

CHASE, Cashier. 
worn to 2 subscribed betore me Hs - ad of 
Pa ber, 1886. HE: KEN: 
Notary Public, New York t ‘county. 


GEO. W. ORF ABD. } 
JNO. B. COTTE, > Directors. 
G. G. BRINCKEHHOFE, ; 


I erent OF THE YONDAFION © OF one 
halt | AM NATIONA 


Correct.—Attest: 


















the State of New York, at the close of caine gis 
27th, Les: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.........6...seeeececeees 84,181,165 30 
Ce rr —— 803 43 
U.S. bonds to secure circulati 5,000 00 
. 8. bonds to secure deposits 109,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand......... 000 
Due from other national ban 817,627 68 
Due from state banks and bankers.. 564 
1 estate, furniture and fixtures. . 5,126 94 
Current expenses and taxes paid ot} ° 
286,557 80 
2,060 00 
8 mts,.. Lies 88 
pecie... 158 00 
Leash -ten: 847,050 00 
emption fund tes 
Treasurer (5 = cent, : pA 2,250 00 ou 
FE cncnesd, cnecninn:t. tu. ceamadaneseenexs 86,275, 822 94 
LIABLLITIES. 
Capital sods paid in 
Surplus \ ae 
Un vided SMa co.cc ccccnsecensece 
bank-notes outstanding. d 
Diy: ~ WRPBIG.... corcccopocesss 1,410 6) 
dividual de ts ~y 4,078,000 55 
Demand certificates of deposit 5,589 
Certified checks..............++ 
Cashier's checks outstanding 1,829 
Tnited States de ire. = pers 000 
= to other national banka....... 787,798 74 
state banke and Senkers.:... 





Total 86,27) 
State oF New Yor«. County or New York, ss.: 
EO. M. HAKD, 


named bank, do solemniv* that the Je 
ment is true, 10 the best of my knowledge i" tet. 
Bubseribed and sworn to tons” me this ist day of 
Bept., 1686, HW xX 
N ae, Kings County. 
Correct--Attests filed fe New County. 


Laer... meen 





R¥ KroRT in TRE wi PNOrTioN OF VHE 
TES AL BANK, at New 
Yorke = tine Biante of oat 4 ay a the close of busi- 
ness, August 27th, 1886: 
RESOURCES. 













Loans and discounts,............0c0ceeeeees $3,407,858 12 
CRURDEIDEEOR, 5. 000 csenseneesoes ans ee 68 64 
¥ 8. bon nds to secure circulation. 60,000 00 
iis CGE DE cscs cncscaseseesa¢ecsons 
5 ioe stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 728.701 87 
pue foom other + i: heonece ° ie 
ue from 8! pankers. 24,370 67 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 4,668 
Current expenses and taxer oun 11,889 6A 
Premiums paid. 12.664 08 


ecks and other cash itenis.. 


COME... coccccescocccsesccseceseccococccoese 
acute. lo co epecvecccoocs 
teael- tender notes 


LIA 
Capital i— paid in 
Surplus fund 





Guarantee account accepted ‘chooks. 


1,176 00 
Due to other national banks. 2,618,417 17 
Due to state banks and ban 940,150 61 


Ns dnt ptuicnssenarengnsessbhsdins coament -b,81 11,364 61 
STATE oF New bry County oF New YorK, 4s. 
SHERMAN, Cashier of the sbove- ‘named 
bank, do giemaly swear that the above statement is 
t of my knowl A fhe lief. 
RMAN, Cashier. 
Bubeceibed and sworn co before _ thia flat aay of 


_— 
e 


Ausuet, 1eeb WILLIAM MOLLOY, 
~} Public New York County. 
on Ce ind ew York County. 
. LINDLEY, } 
f TURRAY. L{ Directors. 
T. Sw PEARSALL, 





RYE ee EPH ot oe 
ieee ‘of at Now York “EMS biities” New York, a 


Loans and discounts. . . + 82,440,741 4 














yee epee ccoves ctegvoesgenncces 804 
bonds to secure circulation... 300,000 Ou 
Other ra bonds 92,446 
Due from other national banks........ 210,765 14 
Due from state nd bankers 8,408 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 356,021 79 
Current expenses and Levee paid 6,724 07 
Premiums paid., 77,259 35 
thecks and othe! 13,066 79 
xchanges for Glearing-be 342,780 22 
Bills of uther banks.,......... 69.682 00 
Fractional peer ponertameted = d 
eet eccccccccecs 573 65 
beccpecracssse ° cove 47 4 
rs D pee 
United states cortitissies of depesit” for 
legal WB. cane ccsnrcsstancens seoseesooce 166,000 00 
Redemption fund with Ui: 8: Treasurer (> 
per cent. of circulation).. 18,500 00 
DO crcenvcceceseesesce eecce -- 84,546,200 40 
$1,000,000 00 
000 00 
86,608 O01 
TORRE, on gcccscce 20,500 00 
National bank notes ness. 260.270 vO 







Dividends unpald,.......,sccececrerernseseee 





Cashier's pA greene 
ue to other national banks...... 
ue to state banks and bankers. 


OF or Nev Yi 


7 ya 
bank, 0 solem: 
to the best my ke pow 


os and sworn No before i cr Seobler. 
race Cc. 


Correct.—Attest : 
Sie benn,) 





Rapti Sirigva sh ete oe 


at the close of business TY 









Loans and aunt Dadioapubhebeeteccadeseina 815,902,664 15 
orercrarts "as ic Cee ah SENT ET 149 86 
ye — 4 to +t circuiston be rT) 
fs NAS ON HBNA...... 6.0 seeeeseeeee baad 
Aa. bond: and mortgages. whee ab 
ue from other national banks ...... ---» «$908,418 
ue from state banks and bankers A 26,428 91 
Real estate, furaivere, =e fixtures. 00 
Current expenses and taxes oan 17 93 
Premiums paid............. 8.000 00 
ecks and other cash item: a3 
Exchanges for no aeane. -» 6,386,6su 10 
Bills of oper be Pe Pee 10,000 Ov 
Fractional paper 3 NR nickels, ‘iid 
208 89 
00 
289 CO 
830,010 00 
9,000 00 
828,451,567 u8 
LIABILITI&b, 
Vapital stock paid in. ............cccseeeeeeeees $3,200,000 00 
Surplus fund........... - oe +» 640,000 00 
Jndivided protits 493,24 01 
National bank-notes 1.9.410 00 






—- 
3 
3 





ndividual deposits subtect 12,614,257 18 
De pusits for acc nar. ae 1,120,058 89 

n rtificates of deposit - Baie83 BA 
Cashier's checks outstanding..... 56,360 41 
Due to other national binks....... 383,28 69 


8 
Due to state banks and bankers 


Tne % 
State or New York, County or NEw York, 
1,0. D. BALDWI «+, President of the pee? 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 

true, to the best of my nome ae belief. 
LDWIN, President. of 


Subpereed and sworn to before me, this suth day 
“ D. G. Fannrna, Notary Public. 
ROB'T W.STUART,) 


oe Be MEAD, > Directors. 
D. BALDWIN, | 


KPORT OF THE LONOETION OF THE 
MEROANTILE NATIONAL Lay LS the Cit, - 


Fe E 
THe 


Correct.—Attest : 





New York, at the close of business, August 27th, | 
SRSOURS.. 
Loans and discounts - O6.00nis 61 
Overdrafts .. 66 11 
8. as to ‘secure “etreuiiation 7 ‘per cenit, 50,000 00 





Other stocks and bop 9,400 00 





Bille of other Danks........... 67,071 WO 
Checks and other cash items... 6,56) 95 
Exchanges tor Clearing-house. 471,260 56 
Due from national banks..... 410,943 17 
Due poems state banks and 
CINE, coven ccqpccanneressese 1u,200 11 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent of cir- 
[Ee 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8, Treasurer 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund.............+++ 1,000 00 2,884,505 59 
Detalh ccccccccccocgepcapegpceneaseococecescs 89,178,688 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pea wm... peaponasecenanasneneneunse 81,000,000 00 
Surplus fund . 276.000 Ou 


Di vidends uupaid 








a for shareholders, taxes in ‘sui 84,00u U0 
pee dividual, copece Pevesocceseos 2,6 9! 233 7 
National banks. ° 
state banks and bankers. 
we od ee of de. 
2.627 74 
122, 188 43 
97 68—7,720,360 41 





I ios cnenorpencccnngrccesennesdegeaensias $9,178,688 21 
art or NEw York, County or New YoR«, 68,; 
KED'K. B, SUHENOK,Cashierof the avove-named 
Ra do solemnly swear that the so +4 statement ie 
true, to the best of my know ledge ana belief. 
F. B. 8C aENOK Oashier, 
Subscribed and sworn t> before me, this sth day 
of August, 1886. F. \. K, Baya, 
Notary Public, New York County, 
Correct.— attest 


PH H. WELLER, 
CHAKLER M. VAIL, 
WM, P. ST. JOHN, 
I EPORT OF THE orPl TION OF THE Mae 
ons ANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
ork Oity = Ate at ane ot New York, at tue 
does of business Aignat 27th, 1 
ReKBOUL RORB. 


Loangand discounts,............cs0e006 > 


} Directors, 






Brerdratse pecoccvecsececces ce seensce 9) 
U~_ 8. Genes to secure circulation 119,000 Ov 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgage 34 
Due from other national ban 23,40) Bb 
Dus trom state banks and bankecs 12,678 68 
Keal estate, furniture and fixtures 243,700 00 
















Current expenses and taxes pats. Lekeegossxe 4,244 96 
Premiums paid.. orececese 23,700 Ov 
Checks and otver cash items. . 2,466 70 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 84,458 65 
Bills of other banks 4,519 00 
Fractional paper cu 
cents. 8,987 20 
foece.. 489,534 45 
yong te 271,654 00 
U 8. certific ates of deposit for legal ten- 
TIL TITT rer LLL ee 65,000 00 
Redemption furd with U. 8. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)...........+..++ __ 00 
Total,..... Po, sbeppesecsares 84,626,928 16 
“LIABILITIES 
Capital atpe k paid t in 600,010 00 
Surplus fund,..., 8,200 WO 
Une ivided protits,, 91,670 68 
National bank-notes outstanding. a3 77,+0 00 
TAxXO# Bt ABIGE,..........cceeeeerereese ° 24,280 00 
Dividends unpaid.. 4.085 26 
ndividual deposits 2,085,083 99 
Deman:t certi cates of Wovont 1w,080 00 
Certified checks,,.,.........+.+. 36,083 
Jashier’s checks outstanding 451 
Due to other national banks 1,519,741 17 
Due to state banks and bank 
TOCA) 0. ccegesccccasccvcccsesere 18 626.898 15 16 
STATE OF Ney Yoru, County or New YORK, 86.7 
I, ¥HIN: ©. WOUNSBURY, Presideut of the 
above-named od bank do ectematy | swear that the above 
statement is true fo 


k 
of, LOUNSBURY, Prestient 
Subecribed and ewan to before me this ls coy of 


September, 1886. 
Notary Pwolic ‘. Y. ‘County. 
Correct.—Attest: on 


. MAY 
JOSEPH PHoMgoN, | Directors. 
W. A. THOMSON, 





ortg arm 


err. Jent. Cous rvative Investments in 
First ta 
aud vekota, ‘en if 
inter: 


over $ for nD 
econfine our loans to the 


Vall Y within fuey co 1 of our 2 eee, 
office. = the skola tile on fur herd railyIgoated 
fed ‘R eee Vite 


a i, he ---| jand. ap a bo on 
83,242 aes more than any other siz cou n 4 
Territory. Bonds an Werrants for onic. 


forms tape Inigrmation tn Grand Forks, BAKOTA 
1 SAE*E: 00 
=| 0 INVESTMENT. mt a 


e@ By wh sosting 
ment of P aes an be pay 


pated 
















| 
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THE 








INDEPENDENT. 


[September 9, 1886. 








EEO T, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
—"y EX CHANGE NATIONAL CANE. au 

ew York, in the State of New York. at the close of 
of CApene: 1886: 


Loans and discounts (see oa Mule)... +++ 
verdra 
8. bonds to secure circulation (par 
Rn ae pees pe 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortirases 8 (wee 
schedule) et 
Due from othe r national bauks...........- 
Due from state and private cones = 
Sanbere (sco schedule)........ 
Real estate,.... ae 
Current expenses and taxes’ paid. 
Checks and other casn items (see schedule) 
Exchanges for Clearing-house,. 
awe of other banks, . 


business, on the 27th da 


















Lowal- te nder notes. . 
U. #, certificates of 


1,955, wd 
1,090,000 WO 





it for lewai teu- 


der notes (sec. 6.1% Rev. Stat,) 756.00 00 
Metropolitan Bank, Cleering- nouse joan ¥ 
certificates. eeccecceeces ve escce 6,000 00 


soocece - $25,076,953 23 


LIA BLL ITE . 


Capital stock paid in «+ $5,000,000 00 











Surplus tund 1,250,000 Wu 
Undivided proiit: 362,48 66 
State bank circulation 6,801 00 
Dividends unpaid 6,373 ¢ 
Individual deposits sul) je set to chee 11,( 86,797 80 
Demand certificates of deposit............ ° 45,343 89 
Certified cheeks................+. 429, 95 35 
Due to other national banks..............++. 4,170,682 #2 
Due to state and privat banks 
PE, cocccccecccesccosseses 1,710 662 81 
ee - #82, 076, 963 23 


STatTe oF New York, Cou NTY OF NEW YOuK, 

1, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the Ame rie ‘an Ex- 
change National Bank, New York, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
kuowledye and belet. 

DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 2d day of 
Bepteuiber, loss. . Jd. BENNETT, 

Notary Pubhe, Kings Co, 
Certincate filed in New York Co. 


e: 

PasARD C UTTING, 

3nd. TERRY, \ Directors. 
- Q. MAXWE LL, j 


Rr EPORT OF ae c ONDITION ‘OF THE 


Correct, atten 


CONTINENTAL NA‘ AL BANK, of New 
ork, ot — clone * ae = on the 27th day of 
August, | 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts#............ 0... ..600cc0e $84,789,753 6b 








IE, sannconsesen dcnbosaneened4seseessse 872 Ub 
U. 8. bonds (to secure circulation) 65,000 Wu 
U. 8. Bonds on hand,.............0006+ £0,000 00 
Other stocks, bouds, and mortwugous es 190,655 41 
Due from other national banks........... 156,069 47 
Due from state aud private banks and 

bankers... .. icuiseperseskacemcoesenned 26.634 91 
Banking-house, 386,000 00 
Other real estate. 200,000 Ou 


Current expe ees and taxes paid... 14,676 1d 
Fyemiume pate. panenetaeeeeneseonseveccsesencs 12,676 26 
Checks aud otner cash items, . 1u.v85 Yb 




















Exchanges for Cleariuy-house. 1,187 572 67 
Bills of other banks 5,297 Ww 
Fractional currency (including nicke il4 2 
SP reer ee BO1,128 bo 
IUD, «os sn ceasetcnagseraber nn’ 614,408 Wo 
Redemption fund wrth U. 8. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,476 Oo 
a $45,336,476 24 
LIABILITIES. 
CE GAGE PARE I, 6. ccccaccec-coceccsccess $81,000,000 Ov 
Surplus fund.. spneehanonnscneenasores 200.000 00 
Undivided profits, . Leemengaes Sea 49,021 um 
Nationa) bank-notes outstanding. 48,10 OU 
ET TEE. caccccosessrescetteseosres 6,485 23 
posits: 
Individuals $2,426,765 81 
National banks, .. 4,40/,276 62 
State banks and b re Poe, 18 is 
Certificava of deposit... 1,282 41 
--- —b, 683.464 07 
Acceptances: Lecdbeses oogoee cocnececceses 1,346,726 47 
GET GOED. cece cccccvccccccsccececcccoss 273 40 
_ EE ne ee eee tt) 4.886, 475 2 


Srate oy New York. CouNTY oF NEW YORK, 4, 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Casmer of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the aboye state- 
ment is true, to the beat of my knowledge and belief. 

FRED H, TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and ‘sworn to before — this let day of 

August, lss6. Epwin F, Corry. 
Notary Public. Nv. Y. County. 
Correct.—Attes 


WILLIAM TURNBULL. 
WILLIAM D. ; mesestene, 
EDMUND D {ANDOL PH, | 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

CENTKRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, iu 
the State of New York, at the close of business, Aug. 
27th, 1886: 


, RESOUKCES 
Loans and discounts. 















Overdrafts,..........+. 7 
U, 8. bonds to secure circ 155,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure de posite... 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortwayes. 262,669 18 
Due from other national banks.. 326,442 BC 
Due from state banks and banke: 6,015 81 
Real estate, furniture and: tixtures 621,487 4O 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 11,918 4 
Checks and other cash items.. 26,661 2 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 531,167 oO 
Bills of other banks.. 6,250 00 
— tional paper currency, bic kels and 

OB, ..ncccencccsccsccccccocccccccesssoscccce 4,650 41 
Trade dollars, . 470 WO 

pecoapeecocece- cee 1,480,572 Ov 





Legal tender notes. "402,368 00 
» eortiieates of deposit for legal ten- 










“a ei a NR 310,000 00 
Redeniption fund with U, 8. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation). .......... «0.0. 6,575 00 
Fs 606000 cutncnpanndnnanewmannncs ses eese $12,382,061 9 
LIABIL: TIES 
Bepital stock pane in #2.(00,000 00 
paige f eee 843,000 00 
ivided profits. 159,607 11 
Nedonst bank notes outstanding. 89,500 OU 
ET WIND ocacensonacasencacees 6,852 
ndividual deposits subject to c -_ a. 6,025,245 30 
Demand certif pares of deposit. . a 14,121 35 
Certified CS Se ae 263,181 48 
ashier's Shecke outstanding........ 1,765 13 
Jnited States deposits...............005 302 95 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers.. 81,801 96 
Due to other national banks............ 3,728,255 76 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 492,080 u 


Pe iakenekeserensncensseenecncenceseenenel $2, 332, 52,661 09 69 

State or New Youk, County or NEw York, 48.; 

I, EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my prow ledge and belief, 

SKILLIN, Cashier. 
Suteseped and sworn to before me this Stat day of 


Aug., 1 
WiLuiaM H, CuapMan, Notary Public. 
Correct.— Attest: 


ELIAS 8 HIGGINS, 
WM. A, WHE EELOUK, } Dire: tors, 
vA8. WB SMITH, 





Solid Iowa i elatanaia, 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of ere "Guarani lowa. with capital of $150,000, 


offers aranteed lowa Mortgag also 6 
per cent. ten- year debentures (ts own ma. obligatio: n) 
secured by first mo with the 


site 
American Loan and Trust Co. of New York. 


Abundant referenees. 

H, MeRRirrecp. Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Seo. 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 


RED RIVER VALLFY FARM LOANS, 


Beasing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 


Heit 








M ational Bank.. -- Brattleboro’, Vt. 




































EPORT M INDITION OF THE 
R Biwi (s) hed oie a po ores Asso- 
ciation, at New York f New York, 
at the close ot business yu aie 
URCES. 
Loans ond a ascdsccdtecenccccosesed ae 519, = 69 
SEIN, cnne.coeseccconarssapanee ove 5 43 
U. Bon pas to secure circulation...... ba.00» uu 
Other stocks, bon and mortgages an 9.000 00 
Due from other national oe 586,300 84 
Due from state banks and bankers 243,096 14 
estate, furniture and /Saranes 20.000 00 
Exchanges ‘for C 4,270,608 56 
Bills of other banks.......... 24,616 Ov 
Fractional paper curren 
a s b eseceoeseseoee 91 
i addteisviniededs 1,989.600 0 
Lowal. te I criss nadatesnessnavanidedad 186,000 00 
Redemption fond with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................+66 2,250 00 
TRE nvhessadtninns tte eb nneinccnncel $18,960,320 31 
“LIABILITIES. 
oo, rp $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits................. 374,757 A 
National ban &-uotes o 2din, 48,000 00 
Dividends unpaid................. 3,347 50 
Individual deposits subject to c 8,640,040 14 
Demand ce etificates of deposit..... 27,408 39 
New York taxes,... ... RT $1,235 68 
Certified GHecks..........cccccccce-ce 8,018,178 56 
Due to other national banks.... ........... 583 86 
Due to state banks and bankers FLMC EN 1,040,773 64 
Oe ke aia ren 31 
Ouse ry ats Yors, County or New York 
I, KE. ASON, Cashier of the sbovenamed bank, 


do sole eo swear thatthe above s‘atement is true, to 
the best of my knowedge and belief 
E.8 MASON, Cashier. 
Subsershed and sworn to before me, tuis dist day of 
August, 1646. Hanson C, Gipson, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Ccrrect.-- Attest: 
CHAS. E. BILL, 
ANSON W. HARD, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 


| EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
» CHASE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
ae of New York, at the close of business, Aug, 27th, 
886: 


} Directors, 




















RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts......... Pocescoceccesece 83,116,123 10 
OVOREPATD. .0 vc cccccccccgccvce sgeccccescoceces 2,629 98 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation,. soe 50.00) UU 
U, 8. bonds on hand.............006+ 25, 150 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 111,662 60 
Due from other national banks....... 120,309 04 
Due from state benks and bankers, 21,620 1s 
Kea] estate, furniture and fixtures 4.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 16,275 39 
Premiuins paid............ 4,902 70 
Checks and other cash ite 4,160 23 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 144,404 43 
Bilis of other banks 2,695 vu 
vues tonal paper currency, nickels, ana _ 
a rade yo 23,749 Ov 
tin nenene aoe 71,966 Ou 
NN RRR 434,704 wu 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (6 
per cont, of circulation)........ccccccccsess 2,260 00 
DOG. ..« cncseec ceapnccsasasssecncescoscosce $84,802,708 42 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid m 
Surplus fund,...... 
Undivided profits. . 

National bank-notes 








$300,000 00 
160,000 00 
64.848 24 


Individual deposits subject | to chee 452,768 95 
Vemand certificates of deposi 16,289 19 
Certified Checks...........0.see00. 564 60 
Cashier's checks outstanding 101,731 #5 
Due to other national banks........... 1,841,180 95 
Due to state banks and bankers............. 1,787,974 64 


I rrr 02,708 42 
STATE OF New York, County oF NEw YORK. 44.: 

1, C.C. SLADE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best ot my knowledge at pare 

Cc. C, SLADE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this lst day of 


Sept., 1x6, 
R. M. ADAMs, 
Correct. ~Attest: | No _y Public. 
T HOMmPraO, 


i EWIS K. RAN } Directors. 
ALFRED ut SHIN TAM. | 
I Revontr ‘OF ita VPNDETION OF THE 
ERY NATIONAL BAN a New 
York, = 7 State of Soa York, at the close of busi- 
ness, Aug, 27th, 1886: 














RESOU nor = 

Loans and discounts, . +++ $2,037,331 72 
OVETGEALEM. ..0200cccccccrcsecsogecccece e 626 18 
U.8B. bonds to secure circulation. 250,000 00 
U. 8S. bonds on hand.................. ° 200 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 67,692 4 
Due from other national banks...... «see 147,754 58 
Rr eve 19.990 81 
Checks and other ca-h items. . 


Exchanges for Clearing-house. 

Bills of other banks 

Fractional paper currenc 
ate.. 





5 
231,580 20 
no 468,768 00 
Rede mption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation).................+05 11,250 00 
Datel cecacecccccossecce asses saceececvecese 83,252,066 U4 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund............... 


Undivided proti 
National bank- vo outstanding. . 














SING TINIE e500. 0.00. -casecootsere 3,531 
Individual deposits subject te yen sees 9,449,230 77 
Demand certificates of ¢ a. eeeee 1,160 00 
Certified checks.. podeceseues __ Mii 71 
Tote). “ 3,252,166 of 
STATE € w York, County or NEw York, 8,: 


I, RIC HARD roa TON. Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly “wear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

MILTON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn a a me this 8ist day of 




























Aug,, 1886. MaYuHeEW, Notary. 
Gorrect.—Atvest: 
WILLIAM E, CLAK 
WILLIAM FE. FOS TER, } Directors 
OHN GA AMS. 
] EPORT OF ae, © ee OF THE 
IRVING NATLIO BANK, at New York, in 
the urate of New York, = the close of business, Aug. 
RESOURGES. 
Loans ana I cvanthnberccavioniseutees - ai, 485 66 
Overdratt 1.361 68 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation, 400,000 00 
bonds on hand 100 W00 OU 
Other stoc ks, vonds and ‘morigages... ° 842,906 94 
Due from other national banks....... 270,622 20 
Duefrom State banks and bankers. 14,461 54 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. . 127,830 31 
Current expenses and taxes paid..... 6,067 23 
Premiums paid.. esoenee 36.986 | 
Checks ana other cash ivems........ 2,738 
Exchanves tor Ciearing-house.. 186,303 04 
Bills of other bvindactccssstnmenccsoteness 600 
Frac onal paper ousreney, nickels, one 
cent 378 
are 305 50 
Leval. tender notes........ 164,086 Ou 
ae fund “with U. 
r cent, of circulation) coegee 18, 000 00 
Duet from Uniied States Treasurer, other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund........ 1, 680 00 
DO ceccicccoccscvescccescececes cecseccocs 84,574,922 30 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in ,000 
urplus fund...... 100,000 00 
Un fivided profits. 105,822 64 
National bank ae 2 814.320 00 
pty DTT cconnavee . caseee 1,940 Ov 
dual i subject to check. 294 59 
Demand certificates of Gepentt peoce 210 40 
Certified checks. - 67,151 07 
Cashier's checks outstandin 526 
Due to other national 268,482 74 
Due to state banks and bankers.............. 227,174 86 


Tete. .-cesstnncen onppsneennncnsennascnnmnnd OA aS 30 

Srate oF New Yor, County or New York, o8.: 
I, a “L. JEWKTT, President of the shove named 
solemnly swear that the above statement is 


k, di 
true, to the best of my Epowiedge snd a belief. 
EWETT, Prosident. 
bscribed and sworn to beiore me, this 3ist day.of 


A 1886, W. OC. Kin 
Notary Public. 
Correct.— Attest: 
CHA ge 8. BROWN, ) 
ABE 


ae y Bisestemn 





RENATO. OF 1) r' NDITION OF THE 

























NATIONAL PARK New York City, at the 
usiness,August Pin BA6 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, .........cccceeccseeeeee $16,023,121 20 
GIOEE, 00.0 poee concnasescencseosess Lis 05 
J.8. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
U, 8. bonds to secure a. ee 250.000 00 
Other stocks. bonds. mortwages...... 966 893 30 
Due from other national banks -. 41,811,606 19 
ue from te and private banks 
RN ncctammanndihendedeesheet 67,819 28 
Rea) estate. ban king-house 750,004) On 
Other rea! estate 178.863 37 
Premiums paid... tu, 110 61 
ee we and other 5bS 
jchenwes for Soe Ll 1,500,453 10 
fille of other banks. ° a) 
Fractional currency, “nickels, and cents.. 1.726 22 
PTT CIITTIT TTT TTT 4,838,952 3h 
Legal-tender notes.......- .ccceseseee: ceeeee 1,260,138 00 
Redemution : fund’ with 8 hansemeegnd 
(6 per cent. of circulation).. coco > 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer........--.----++ 78,000 Ww 
AR connec 000 00pns cesesenannanescecevce $27,330,589 32 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus , 
ivided profits 
Circulation — 
Jividends un 
Individual deposits ‘sub; 877, 
Demand certificates of 3,177 27 
Jeortified Checks. .......02.0sess2--cceee 695 00 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers. . 83% 
Due to other national banks............--.++ 9,405,965 14 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
OBB. covccvcccccccccces cocccesqccccececcos cocee 2,883,881 1 
ee 32 


$27,330,589 
I, E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier of the Nationa! Park 
Bank, New Yorx City, dosolemnly swear that the ~~ | 
staternent is true, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. E. K. welent. Cashier. 
Seace ovr New York, Co. or NEw Yor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me ‘this Slet day of 
August, 1846. Gro. 8. Hickox 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct. —Attest: 


GEO. H. POTTS, 
OLIVER HOYT, 
EUGENE KELLY, | 


R EPORT OF THEC PRPITION OF ** THE 
WCHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK,” 
at New York, in the State of New Yorn. at the close 


\ Directors. 





of business on the 27th day of August,"1886: 
RESO — 


Loans and Gnssante 
Overdrafts 
















. 8 

valu 100,000 00 
U. 8. cox: on hana (par va * 365,000 U0 
Other stocks and bonds 282,351 41 
Cpeenes -house loan certificates = other seco 
Due from other “national banks............ 1,078,714 38 
Due from sta’ os atoll —_— one 

pan ke: . 385,033 81 
Banking-house.. 100.000 00 
Current expenses 24,639 76 
Checks and otner cash items...... 629 
Exchanyes for Clearing-house.. wie 944,570 97 
Bilis of other i hebeecenenese ane 95,500 00 

" cur 








Capital stock paid im $300,000 (0 
Surplus fund 4,000,000 00 
Undivided profits oe 805, KB 45 
Tax account 85,968 00 
State bank « circulation ‘outstanding. baseene 10,874 00 
Dvidends unpaid. . noni 1,575 00 
te deposits subject to” 
- B19 ,659,129 47 
Demand’ certificates: “of ae- 
b geicgeseececesonoeooecesecs 94,376 60 
Certified checks..............++ 49,836 16 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 80,151 87 
— 20,023 994 12 
Due to otber national banks................ 8,836,932 70 
= to state and private banks and bank- 
pececccsccscccee oa - 1,476,223 } 12 





Total - 
Orase or New York,CountTy OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

, WM, J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier of “s the ‘Chemical 
Nationdl Bank of New York,” do solemnl y swear that 

@ above  Saeees is true, to the bestof my knowl- 


edge and be 
7- QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
Sworn soand wm. — me, this 13et day of 
August, 1846. Rosert G. ROBERTS, 
Notary Public, New York Co. 
Correct.—Attest: 


J. A. ROSEVELT, 
ee yi GOELET, Directors 
G. G, WILLIAMS, 


ft EPORT OF THE GONDITION | oF 1 44 

THIRD PATIOy, L_ BANK, of the City “ 
reek, K' the State ot N ~ Youn, at the close of busi- 
wong} ty A 27th, 
ESOURCE 






Loans and discounts . 84,666,495 15 
Overdrafts...........+. ee 3,107 

U, S. bonds to secure ¢ 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and morte: 865,310 v5 
Due from other national banks 265 

Due from state _ 8 = ee. 6,756 $7 
Current expenses, , as 11,216 55 
PMID nccncs s0ccusccpesenstinnssncensseere 42,964 59 


Exchanges for Clearing-house. $2,201, 257 99 

Bills of other banks. ini 318 Ou 

Fractional penes 
nickels and cents.. 

ra Cae, 80,000 
pec’ 

Legal tender 

U. 8. certificate > ot ‘deposit ‘for 
legal tenders... eee 


‘currency, 








Sl thiciahilistendciiinmnn:. thpidivanmenmun 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital Poe | paid in 


nd us fun 
Undivided profits.... .... ... 


oo ekicaehhetenneanenxeenein 83,150,215 (6 
Demand certificates of deposit. 9 n+ 61 
Certified checks....... .......0+ 53 
Cashier's checks outstanding... ;_seaend 45 
wn 985,347 65 
Due to other aational banks... 3,504,621 67 on 
Due to state banks and 
WOMMEEB. coccccccccccccocccceses 709,220 U6 
---—_—-—-—— 4,213,841 62 
hegpenensnesseiemmecesensnenoumnen 0 , 89481077 20 


my aed Cashier. 
Sabowrsbed Lond sworn to before Lt this 2d day of 
September. EvuGENE DeLMaR. 
Notary Public, 3 N. ¥. County. 
Ceceet<dttaee 


JOHN W. STERLING, ) 
GEO. CHAPMAN, 5 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock oe 


+ Directors. 








Private Wires to Chicago, Beston or ‘Philadelphia 
SAFE ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
T We offer ABSOLUTE SECU- 
AS GOV'T re a oved Bari ons 
BONDS. e — of an ie ontne 
70 
~y —G a dollar. eer, eek pation: 
American Bank, St. Paul; 
oF “a's references and vantioalarse a 
HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 











= 
= 


Ryser OF THE C NPIZION OF T 
RTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIO 

BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State 

New York. at the close of business, on the 27th day 


Aug., 1886: 
RESOURCE». 


Z, 
enh 


-— 









Current expenses and taxes 47,155 04 

Checks and other cash items.. 663 78 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,617,211 13 
Bills of other banks..................s000++s 183,021 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

BOE cccctecss ccvccosvccccccosescsserecses 450 00 
Specie. vi: 

an 80,000 00 


Bl 
Gold Treasury certificates.. 2,450,000 Ou 
old  enepemeel aoues certifi 
cates... oly 485,000 00 
23,670 00 


silver coin..... 
Silver Treasur 


(Act Feb. Seth. 35,000 0O— 4,172,670 00 
oO ot 193,599 














eee 00 
U. 8. certificates of de; leg: 
Sn itso sadainurndemese ° 740,000 00 
Redemption fund with Us 8. Treas 
per cent. on circulation).................. 49.500 00 
Due from . oe a oan 
5 per cent. redemption fund) ; 5,140 00 
ise itanendcicteabianied 2: intdinavns 828,935,311 59 
CIABILI TIES. 
Capital stock paid im...............seeseesees 1,500,000 00 
Surplus funa -. 2,500,000 00 
Undivided 830,448 35 
National bank circulation outstanding... 983.5%2 UO 
State bank circulation outstanding........ 5,708 00 
Dividends unpaid. . 8,658 00 
Indivi Sent deposits t wo 
"ene oon Nee 59 
nd ee posit 15,650 00 
Certified chec 


eeveeeerscessccce 313,044 60 
183,368 83— 8,896,372 02 
sp onccccgcccccoes 254,696 93 


8. 466,906 29 29 


Tota) . B25, (935,311 69 5Y 
STATE OF New YORK. pouure oF N. ¥:: 

1, EDWARD H PERKINS, Jr., President of the Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do 
solemnity swear that the above statement is true, to ‘the 
best of my knowled e and paiied 

H. RKINS, Jr., President. 
Sworn to and A i. before: me this utr day of 
Aug,, 1886. 0U18 GRUNHUT. 
Notary Public, Co. of N. Y. 
Correct.—Attest: 


H. K. THURBER, 
R. W. TOW SEND, } Directors 
JAMES R. PLUM 


Rest OF THE CONDITION a THE 
TRAI ea tat NATIO NK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at — Yorke - the State of 
New York, at the aus of business on the 27th day ot 


Aug., 1886 
RE SOURONS. 
{oans and discounts. 


ee cnnercccnessansnensupebehi eaciven 








other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. ° 
Due from other national banks.. 265,969 35 
Due from state and private banks and 





Current expenses and taxes paid......,.... 5,936 67 
Premium paid— 









On bonds for circulation.. -- Om. 437 50 
Other premiums....... 1,733 75— 34,171 25 
Ghosts and other cash items.............. 22,547 04 
Exchanges for Clearing-house . 124,171 31 
Bills of other banks. i$ 
Fractional paper cur! 
ee is “4 
V1Z. ‘01 #86,906 906 50 
told Treasury certificates 92,770 00 
Gold Clearing-house  certifi- 
O_O ecccccce 70,000 00 
Silver coin— 
MM ccscececes. ses Olu 
Fract'l.. cccevcscceoe 4,015 o- 9,025 00 —258, 701 FO 
Lewal-tender Notes. .........seececeeesereeeees 214,000 uv 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(not more than 6 per cent. on circulation) 4,500 00 
WP ccivccnnntnngptincarrassstoseceeseses 83,698,587 95 


ene LITLE», 





chec. 
Demand cpeeates of deposit... 
Qeetied 
BEE SEE ccccccccscccepececess 
Due to other national banks 
Due to state and private banks and oas- 
ers..... 





eee eee eens eeen seas eeeseseeasese 


Total 
STaTE or New York, County or N. ¥..s.: 

1, OLIVER F. BERRY, ©: tit Rog of ‘The ‘Fradesmen’ ‘8 
National Bank, of the City of New Your do solemnly 
swear that the aheve s statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 

GuivEn F. BERRY, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed before = this Ist day of 
Sept., 1886. JOHN J. SLATER, 

Nota: Public. KingeOo. N.Y. 

Certificate year « me. 5 ‘Soun 


~~ JAS. E, GRANNISS, ) 
JOHN GSEENOUGH, } Directors. 
EDW'D J. HALL, J 


EKPORT OF THE “CONDITIO y 
LEATHER MANU TION OF, ONAL 





BANK, at New York. in Fihe t state of New York, at 
the close of wanines, Auras 27tb, 1886: 
ESOURCES. 












« » 1,952,760 30 
e 517 60 


000 
han iain 60,000 00 
Other stocks. bonds, and “mortgages ocistaeae 748,999 74 
Due from other national banks.. eee 654 
Due from state banks and bankers. * 14,659 91 
Real estate, furniture, and a ° 000 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. . 7,181 61 
Premiums pald............00+-ss00+ aes 750 
Checks and other cash items................ 96,541 02 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. «+» 206,816 17 
fg "4 eee Etat 8,472 00 


rn 

8. po 0 “dep 
tenders 
Reaemptuca fund with U: 











per cent. of circulation).............00.0++ 27,000 00 
Tesi iis pale soe» 84,744,064 89 
Capital stock paid in seseeeee 600,000 00 
Surplur fund............000 pascadaehigdiicireiosoan 400,000 00 
Und livided et 92,564 63 
nal bal k-notes outstanding 483,660 00 
Meidenls unpai 7,548 40 
ndividual deposits subject te check. 2,539,445 04 
Demand certifisates of deposit........ 25,094 29 
Certified checks............+..++. 89,856 90 
Due to other national banks. 418,312 < 
Due to state banks and bankers... 142,583 
Total.. - SA TAA U6 89 
STATE OF NEW York, County or New York. #.: - 
, I. H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-nam 


bank, do Lr one Ces the above - = re is 
true, to the best o my nowledes ae ms =m 


Subscribed and soul to before me, this Ist day of 
September, 1886. eon 


N. B. 

Notary Public, Kings Co. 

Certificate filed i in New York County. 
Correct.—Atten' 


JOHN T a WILLE, } Directors. 
JA ieee ASE 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
Satety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. S. BONDS. 


aaeen CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksonville, Til. 

















on. 


Be tae D8 — OL eee eee 


= 
=> 


September 9, 1886.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 




















Commercial, 


BANK CHECKS. 


A REOENT number of the Albany Law 
Journat gives the case of Crawford v. The 
West Side Bank, in which the Court of Ap- 
peals of this state made an important de- 
cision in respect to bank checks. Craw- 
ford, the plaintiff in the case, on the 20th 
of April, intending to be absent for a few 
days from his place of business, drew his 
check on the West Side Bank, dated April 
22d, for seven hundred dollars, payable to 
his clerk, one Morgan, for the purpcse of 
enabling him to obtain funds to pay wages 
becoming due to the drawer’s employés on 
the 22d of April. The check was left in 
the drawer’s check-book in his safe, with 
directions to Morgan, who had a key to the 
safe, to take the check on the 22d of the 
month, draw the money, and deliver it to 
his foreman to pay out to the employés, in 
case the drawer did not return before noon 
upon that day. The plaintiff did not return 
until after the time appointed; but, on the 
2ist of April, Morgan took the check, and 
having altered the date to the 21st, drew 
the money from the bank and absconded 
with the funds on the same day. 

The question before the court was 
whether the bank, in these circumstances, 
was entitled to charge Crawford’s bank ac- 
count with the amount drawn on this 
check. In regard to this point Chief Judge 
Ruger, in stating the opinion of the court, 
said - 

“The check as drawn conferred no authority 
on the bank to pay the amount for which it was 
drawn out of the plaintiff's fands before its 
date. (Godin v. Bank of Commonwealth, 6 Duer 
76; Mohawk Bank v. Broderick, 10 Wend. 304 ;'8. 
C. 13 1d. 133.) Such payment did not therefore 
justify the bank in charging the check to the 
plaintiff. The banks undoubtedly had the same 
right as any other person to purchase a post- 
check and enforce against the drawer in case of 
his hability thereon. This right to enforce pay- 
ment, depended upon the question as to whether 
the purchaser became a bona fide holder of the pa- 
per. and also whether it was a valid obligation of 
the maker, A materia) alteration of its terms after 
execution and before payment would destroy its 
validity. A change in its date whereby the time 
of its payment was accelerated was undoubtedly 
such an alteration, Thus it was held in Vance 
v. Luther, 1 Ex. Div. 176, where the date of a 
check had been altered from March 2d to March 
26th, and as thus altered was attempted to be 
enforced against the drawer by one who had 

paid value to an unlawful holder for it, that 
such alteration vitiated the check and no recovy- 
ery could be had therefrom, Whenever the 
legal rights and liabilities of a maker of com- 
mercial paper are changed in a material respect 
by a fraudulent alteration of the obligation, 
such alteration vitiates the instrument, and the 
question whether 1t is material or not is one of 
law for the court.” 

The court held, in the light of these prin- 
ciples, that the West Side Bank had no 
right to charge the check in question for 
any amount to Crawford, the plaintiff in 
this case. The fraudulent alteration made 
by Morgan in the date of the check was a 
material alteration, and vitiated the instru- 
ment altogether. 


_—— 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the dry goods market 
continues to improve under the influence 
of the encouraging reports that are re- 
ceived from all parts of the country and the 
transactions are steadily expanding in vol- 
ume. Buyers are stocking up quite liber- 
ally, which indicates a positive feeling of 
confidence in the future, as to the increase 
in the demand from the consumer. The 
volume of business transacted during the 
past month has been very satisfactory, 
though profits have not fulfilled the expec- 
tations of many who were over sanguine. 
There is but little room for fault 
to be found, as the progress has been steady 
and uninterrupted, with no appearance of 
overdoing. Those who expect a boom in 
the market are likely to be disappointed, as 
there is nothing at present writing which 
would indicate any such a result. The firm 
tone of the market has been an incentive 
to retailers to prepare for the fall trade and 
consejuent'y the jobbers have experienced 
anactive demand. Throughout the week 
there has been a steady movement in staple 
cotton goods, all wool and worsted dress 
fabrics, blue and gold prints, seersuckers, 








hosiery, knit underwear, etc., on account 
of previous transactions, and some fair- 
sized orders were placed for certain special- 
ties in spring goods for later deliveries. 
Accounts from most of the interior markets 
are quite encouraging, the jobbing trade 
of the West and Southwest in particular, 
having started up very briskly. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


In this line of goods there has been a 
continued progress among manufacturers, 
and large quantities of goods have been dis- 
tributed. The jobbing trade continues ac- 
tive in plain and colored cottons, and prices 
have been well maintained, but some of the 
leading jobbers are offering special induce- 
ments on certain goods bought before the 
late advance. Brown and bleached goods 
are moving steadily, and aslightly improved 
demand for wide sheetings is reported by 
agents. Cotton flannels are doing well, 
and a moderate business in corset jeans, 
satteens, flat-fold cambrics, etc., is in 
progress. Denims, cheviots, ticks, ducks 
and plaids are in fair request, and checks 
are in good demand and very scarce. Nov- 
elties in fancy prints, particularly ‘‘ blue 
and gold” styles, and specialties in stripes, 
continue in good request by package buy- 
ers. Indigo-blues and indigo blue and 
orange prints are doing well, and shirtings 
are in very fair demand for the time of 
year. Robes, furnitures and patch-work 
are fairly active in some quarters, and Tur- 
key-reds and mournings are moving stead- 
ily. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

There was but a fair business in woolen 
goods during the week, but there is no 
cause for complain's. Comparatively few 
buyers were present, bute fair amount of 
orders came by mail. Some increase was 
mentioned in the crders for satinets, but, 
as arule, business in this line is yet rather 
tame. Kentucky jeans remain quiet but 
firm in price, with offerings comparatively 
moderate. Wool dress fabrics generally 
are selling with considerable freedom in 
jcbbing circles, but new business with com- 


mission firms is rather moderate, as deliver- 
ies continue to keep jobbers well supplied. 

Jersey cloth is selling to a quite satisfactory 
extent. On flannels there is nothing new 
toreport. There is still a fair degree of 
interest shown in blankets, but buyers have 
as yet extended their movement very little 
beyond sounding the market. The 
“sounding” to all sccounts finds va'ues 
quite firm. Shawls are selling to a rather 
better extent in some quarters, as are also 
cashmere and ladies’ cloth skirts. Carpets 
are doing only fairly as to sales, but prices 
remain steady throughout. The demand 
for underwear and hosiery is moderate, but 
there is no accumulation, of stock as all 
goods of a desirable character are absorbed 
atonce. The jobbing tradeis progressing 
satisfactorily here and in interior markets, 

and an unusually good fall business in this 
department is confidently anticipated. 

Cardigans and fancy knit woolens are only 
in moderate demand, but novelties in Jer- 
seys are doing fairly well io some quarters. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

‘the imports of dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary 1st, 1886. compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 

For the week. 1886, 1886, 


Entered at the port........... $2,936,964 $8,008,920 
Thrown on the market....... 2,923,204 2,940,265 


Since Jan, lst. 
Entered at the port.......... 81,013,609 877,208 


Thrown of the market,...... 80,278,044 t *118,411 


HIGH NOVELTIES ON 
EXHIBITION, 


JAMES M'CREERY & C0. ARE NOW 
EXHIBITING THEIR RICHEST AND 
MOST SELECT STYLES OF IMPORTED 
NOVELTIES. AN EXAMINATION IS 
CORDIALLY INVITED. 


James M’Creery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 


NEW YORK. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Cur- 
tains, ete. 

BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 











New VYerk. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St,, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 








SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 
ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873. 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITA'LIONS, A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74 CENTS. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Weekly Murket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
Ler the Week ending Saturday, Sept, 4, 1886.) 

















COFFEE. 
MIR. ccccvesnaesecwareses eueeenes 26 @23 
TBs ccccccveccomccocqvecesvesosoces 18 @24 
Maracaibo,....ccccccccccccccccccoces . - 
Laguayra........--++ eccccvccccccece 16 @l 
Di cceiechands Antec okeeepeoeneers 10 @17 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest. eenee -eoeel9 @15 
Ja a ma z srecceqoeonee ore 
Young nD. o00seteecens 
— » pt LEO 14 @70 
English Breakfast, ‘“ ...... oeenee 18 @65 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. .......eceeeeee 6%%@ 6s 
GERMROE,... ccccccccccccesecccoees — @ 
Powdered... .cccccsccce on 644@ oe % 
Granulated, Standard .» 6 3-16@6 5-1 
Standard A..... cove —@6 
Extra OC White. 5@ 5% 
Extra C Yellow.. Si @ 5% 
POUR. ccccescecsosccesonccceees 44@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 40 @45 
STUNG. ccccecces @38 
Porto Rico, Ponce, rrime, to Choice...382 @42 
Barbadoes, in bhds......... é osees 27 @28 
Sugar House Biack, Strap............ — @i4 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No. 1, roy bLL, (200 Ibs.) = 00 
66 BeaCoast, No.3 =o... cccee 1 00 
Codfish, boneless, 60. b. boxa, # th..... 
Shredded, 1 th. oer doz. 1 "5 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # tb........ 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box...... 19 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade.......ssecscessecceeees 6 00 








Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade.............++++ 5 50 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 40 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat cppetae 5 80 
Pastry White #§“% © .ccccce - 510 
Winter Wheat, Roller Mitty suawevoened 5 26 
Brilliant XXX Family...........20000e00ee 6 10 
AAXX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 30 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.......0...+.-e00 5 20 
Good Value, XX Family Winter ‘Wheat. - 510 
Rye Flour, Fancy Btate Sopeeeee ooabes 400 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 4 80 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 


6-Ib p 60 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 80 


Me White, a oe ereec cece sceo™ 
White, No. 2.,.. td 32 


Weal Maes... ccstocecet <>) Qu ae 








a esis wile. 11 @-— 


(1153) 23 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibe.) 
Bran, eseuce Sreccecees — 170 @¢ — 75 
AD Ibe. PEEL 9 = 0 2% 
iddling, 80 to 100 Ibs -—-% @ —wW 
~~ Beceecses @ - —% @ 100 
Bye Feed ..cccccceccces -b @-—-— 
Boreenings.........seee0e -—-v @ —T 


GAY AND STRAW 
Hay, st 1, old, per 100 Ibs - 80 @ — 85 




















@ 11 50 
@ 10 25 
@ 15 00 
; @ 14 00 
we extra India Meas, per tee. 12 00 @ 14 00 
Extra, in bbls........ 750 @ 800 
Cur MzEats: — 
Smoked Hams........... 12 @ 12% 
“ Shoulders..... ese 7 @ 1% 
Dressep Hogs ..... seasnaeas 5K@ 6g 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... tooo @ 24 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... ...+: 20 @ 21 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs,............ 23 @ 24 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......12 @ 18 
DIET ac cnsovéoncntsnonanesarsuseeee 10 @ 4 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, new..........++.— @ 104 
Fine State Factory......... «+ ssesess —@ 9% 
pe ate —@18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib... ......s000- 16 
LARD, 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight oss 9% 
Tierees ¢osGOabeoesr 600 veveseaeenese - && 
Sg ee ee re ooncee 9 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs............ceeeeeees 9 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGG 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 1644@ — 
GCOMAGRrcccccccsercccecscesoccecses 16 @— 
Western, fresh-laid....... eacee 1 @— 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —12 @—- — 
Philadelphia, Springs... ....... -16 @— 18 
State and Western, Springs. ...—11 @— 18 
DR cstkaseuienseeaswos oseecee — 94@— 121 
Spring Ducks... ..cccccsccccees —ll @— 16 
er ret. ane —-12 @— 15 
VEGETABLES 
Potatoes, new, prime, per bbl....... $1 00@2 00 
“ WEEE, ..cccccccccrccreccees 1 00@2 00 
Onions, per Dbl......+eseeeeeeeeeeee 1 00@2 50 
Cabbage, per 100......+sseseeeeeees 2 00@4 00 
Tomatoes, per bush........+0++eeeee —- @ 
String Beans, POF DAG..0cccccccvceces 1 
Green Peas, per bag........... 1 50@8 00 
Cucumbers, per 100........ ; 
Cauliflower, per doz.. 16@3 00 
Green Corn, per 100 15@2 00 
Squash, per bbl........ - H@ % 
Turnips, per bbl........ . 50@ 1 
Beets, per 100 bunches. . - W@1 2 
Lima Beane, per bag.... .... 75@1 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Peaches, Y ee rr 60 
Apples, Harvest, per bb 00 
‘- — State, per bbl... 25 
Watermelone, per 100.. 00 
Plums, Egg, per crate.. 15 
‘* Blue Gages, per basket. 30@ 40 
Cantelopes, per bb! --- 60@ 2 50 
Grapes, Concords, per Ib.......... 8@ a4 
‘© Delaware, per Ib.........+0 10@ 1 
“ —s eee . 2%@. 3 


MESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, dr dried, choice, sliced, 1885, in bags. ..— 


—@ 5 
Pears, evapora 25 and 50 ib. boxes 7os 
Plums, dried, 25 lb. boxes...........- ateces 
Raspberries, ‘evaporated in 25 and 60 Ib. baa19 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 Ib. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib. boxes. .10 
WOrbeDerteS . oc ccccccvticcccccccvcccecosecs 8 


WOOL MARKET. 


Oun10, Penn., and W. Va. 








ie and above, Washed Fleece.. .80@33 
No. 1. . 83@34 
No, 2. “ “ , ,81@82 
New Yor« Starr, Micu., W1s., and Ixv.— 
>= and above, Washed Fleece vecceded 27@30 
oO, eeeeeres 
No. A a WV > Seseeke 30@381 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior...........++ e+e -30@87 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed...........+++. e+e» 34@35 
6 unwashed..........+.+ onccses 24@26 
oo aa Srarzs.— 
nwashed c 
7 aon 19@26 





Gold Ro 
or Webster's Dict 0 


Wi Lamp. 

hy lait o 

PSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
erp sao es oon 














VARDERRINGE, WELLS 8 COMPART. 


= fine COt.... wseeceee 4 
* eva) 

Fancy hite, 60 Ib. boxes........+0+0s 1034 
Cherries, pitted, 1886 ...........seeeces oo0l2 
Peaches, a my S 

Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-lb. boxes...... 27 

“ Red, “ amen 22 ~ 
“ “ 

a et 
Dried, GoutherM.....ccccccrcccccecces - 

cr Unpeeled, 4¢8. 1885,.......+ 
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Insurance, 
EARTHQUAKES AND INSURANCE. 





SUBSTANTIALLY nothing new remains to be 
said regarding the appalling calamity which 
has visited unfortunate Charleston, except 
that the possible relations of earthquakes to 
insurance have scarcely been mentioned. 
For various reasons, insurance in Charles- 
ton is said to have been mostly in local or in 
Southern companies, so that Northern 
underwriters are slightly interested as sucb ; 
but what of the future? The pictures, in 
the old geographics, of the falling walls of 
Qui'o and Lisbon, seem so far off that it is 
hard to realize that these convulsions of the 
‘* settling” earth have moved so northward; 
yet is the Atlantic coast to be regarded 
henceforth as in the earthquake belt? If 
80, is the centre of the belt to stay near 
Charleston, or is it working northward? 
The disturbance has been general without 
precedent; will it reappear bere and there, 
or will it adhere to favorite spots, and how 
often must the terror be expected? Man- 
kind seem as powerless to answer any such 
question as to understand the real nature 
of the process or to provide in any way 
against it. If we ought to fly, whither? If 
a city once shaken should be abandoned ‘o 
desolation, what guaranty that any other 
spot will long be safer? Cyclone and 
drouth and inundation may probably be 
successfully averted, ina great degree, by 
judicious tree-planting; but there is no 
present reason to hope that civilization 
will be able ever to do anything but take 
its chances with the earthquake. 

Suppose such a shock as befell Charleston 
should run under New York! Nothing the 
world has yet seen could be a parallel. In 
its situation between two convergivg rivers 
and a bay, and in the general arrangement 

of its streets, New York is singularly like 
Churleston, and the point of greatest devas- 
tation there is as if Broadway and Wall 
street, instead of Meeting and Broad streets, 
with old Trinity instead of old and lamented 
St. Michae!s, were our centre of calamity. 
Relatively to her power of endurance and 
recuperation, Charleston’s blow is much 
severer than the figures of actual loss ex- 
press, yet in the wide, commercial sense, it 
is better there than here. What a vigorous 
earthquake wculd do in this city of tall 
buildings must be left to imagination and 
is beyond imagination—may it always be 
so! The passenger elevator has made the 
tall buildings, and so walls and floors have 
risen into the air under the pressure of pop- 
ulation and commerce in our narrow island, 
as if they were an elastic fluid. Five to 
eight stories no longer excite attention, as 
New York builds into the air, twelve and 
thirteen rows of windows being visible in 
some cases. The farther the top of the wall 
from the foundation, as the latter moves 
with a lateral vibration of the contracting 
crust, the more aggravated the disturbance 
from ‘‘plumb” and the yawning cracks. 
Conceive it demonstrated that the elevator 
has builded worse than any one knew; that 
the tall building is equivalent to a powder 
magazine and the Bridge towers are wait- 
ing to take us along if we happen to be 
crossing at the moment; that New York 
must be rebuilt to order,after the low fashion 
of earthquake countries, spread out instead 
of compact—conceive, if you can, the 
changes in real estate values and general 
investments, combined with the toppling 
which alone could teach the lesson of re- 
adjustment to the awful conditions of con- 
stant menace, 

Charleston gets slight or no relief from 
insurance, which does not cover earth- 
quakes; and so the distribution of loss 
must take the form of voluntary assump- 
tion, which will not be withheld. If the 
loss is five millions, a concentrated fire de- 
stroying that amount would have been 
much preferable. We shall now study 
earthq@iakes and know more about them. 
Even the laws which set them loose may 
be discovered, and we may possibly learn 
to avoid or prepare for them. May it be- 
come necessary and possible to have eartb- 
quake insurance? It is the suggestion of 
to-day that Charleston is built on a soft 
portion of crust, easily yielding under pres- 

sure, and subject to ‘*slides” below, while 
New York at least has under it a harder 
and stiffer crust, which so resists as to keep 





the “waves” of contraction elsewhere. 


We are all an infant class in this grim 
study; yet it seems now likely that we 
shall sooner and more correctly learn where 
these waves will do their worst by meeting 
leas? resistance than we shall their periods 
of recurrence. Still, the protection uf 
stronger crust is only a matter of the de- 
gree of disturbance. 

As to insurance against earthquakes, they 
are among the uncertain certain occurrences 
which are properly subjects of it. Sup- 
pose the best scientific observations now por- 
sible decide that Charleston is peculiarly 
susceptible, yet that the extraordinary se- 
quence of its abandonment to decay does 
not follow; it would be a question of how 
often and when. The,game question exists 
as respects fire everywhere. If insurance 
is ever attempted, a broad difference will 
exist between that on life and that on prop- 
erty; it could never be possible for an 
earthquake to strike a large life insurance 
company hard enough to upset its average 
and destroy it; a property insuravce com- 
pany could be shaken down, and the local 
company would incur great risk of that 
fate. If we attempt to think out details 
for this insurance, where are now the data 
for average and premium? The most nom- 
inal premium would heve been an active 
seed of surplus in New York all this cen- 
tury, yet nobody but an advanced Millerite 
would have dreamed of paying one. Such 
an application of insurance must be deemed 
a long way off yet, although it may become 
familiar in the twentieth century. Mean- 
while, by the usual term of fire policies, if 
a shiver under New York should topple any 
building, the insurance on building and 
contents would instantly end. 


NOT SATISFIED. 








Mr. Spears desires to be heard again, and 
he speaks for himself as follows: 


To Tue Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Sir:—Permit me to express my regret that I 
made, in my letter to the writer of the Insurance 
Department, printed in your issue of the 19th, 
apy reference to the large profits of well-con- 
ducted Life Insurance companies. Their profits 
have nothing to do with the question I wanted 
him to answer, namely: Supposing that I ama 
desirable risk in every way, was it a waste of 
money to pay $18 a year for ten years, witha 
certainty that if I died during that time my 
widow would receive $2,000 ? 

Why does the writer of this department cail 
me a fog, say that I don’t know what returns 
the owners get from office buildings, say that I 
don’t know that pine times 100 does not make 
1,000 and write a lot of other unkind things? 
That does not answer my question. He does not 
directly answer it in any other way, but half ad- 
mits that I made a good investment by referring 
to what he calls term insurance. Will he not 
drop his personal references, adopt the theory 
(just for the sake of argument, you kuow,) that 
I am a healthy, fairly-educated gentleman, and 
then say yes er no to the question. That is, let 
him say briefly whether, if it is good policy to 
invest in a term accident insurance policy or a 
term fire insurance policy,it is not also good pol- 
icy to buy term life insurance? That is, admit- 
ting for argument’s sake that the societies are 
bound to live only for a term. 

I wish to apologize for addressing you again. 
Had I supposed that correspondents could be 
treated harshly I would not have written at all. 
My excuse is that thousands of the readers of 
Tut INDEPENDENT (I assume thousands, I per- 
sonally know a score) are members of these in- 
surance societies, such for instance, as the Royal 
Templars of Temperance. They have been 
spoken of in your Insurance Department as ig- 
norant, foolish people so much that I felt it my 
duty to protest. People who can read with 
pleasure a paper like Tue INDEPENDENT ought 
to be presumed to have enough knowledge of 
business mattersto decide about an investment 
involving eighteen dollars a year. 

Joun R. Spears. 

The ‘‘certainty” of the $2,000 did not 
exist, for swarms of assessment societies 
have not lasted ten years, and ia scarcely 
any of them can the full payment of the 
certificate—when they issue a definite one 
—be predicted with ‘‘ certainty,” even dur- 
ing their early years. But for argument's 
sake we will allow the hypothetical 
case in which his term insurance is safe as 
such, and if he cannot find a sufficient 
answer to his question in what was said 
before we reply now that his $18 was 
not well spent, and that it is not wise to 
buy term insurance at all, except in some 
special cases which are readily suggested, 





such as a limited partnership or some tran- 








sient risk that needs covering. The result 
of a thing which has been done is not 
wholly conclusive of the wisdom of doing 
the thing. If Mr. Spears bought a lottery 
ticket last month and drew a prize on it, 
the general judgment would be that he did 
pot waste his money, but that would not 
show that he ought to buy one to-day; if it 
is conceded that his $18 a year would have 
brought $2,000 in case of his death, that 
does not prove his payment of it wise. 

We can say, “briefly” that term 
life insurance is not a desirable pur- 
chase, although term insurance on property 
and the risks of accidents is such. The es- 
sential difference between life and all other 
species of property is one which only a 
young child is excusable for not knowing 
or not remembering. The elementary 
and constant fraud—for a false pretense is 
a fraud—in the assessment plan and its ad- 
vocates, is that it offers term life insurance 
as being whole-life insurance, the two being 
as unlike as gold and pewter; then com- 
pares the cheapness of the one with the cost- 
liness of the other. The members of the 
societies are the dupes of this deceit; if 
they are not. and if they really understand 
what they are buying, in what position 
would be the respectable and educated 
men, mostly clergymen, who have written 
to Tuk )NDEPENDENT to counteract our sup- 
posed ‘‘ prejudices” and show how very lit- 
tie their insurance has been costing them? 
They must be supposed to have rea!ly mis- 
taken for genuine metal the pinchbeck they 
had been buying. 

After honestly trying to show them the 
difference, we ventured to believe—and we 
still believe—that some service has been 
done in reducing this delusion. It would 
be disheartening to think there are thou- 
sands, or even scores, of regular readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT incapable of secing it 
when it is pointed out. 


for every $100 of its liabilities to policy-hold- 
ers. Ona four per cent. valuation of its lia- 
bilities it increased its surplus as to policy- 
holders 43 percent. during the year 1885, be- 
sides adding over $250,000 to its assets. 

Its board of direction is composed of men 
prominent in banking and mercantile circles, 
among them George G. Williams, President of 
the Chemical National Bank; Clinton Gilbert, 
Treasurer of the Greenwich Savings Bank; 
Charles E. Bill, banker; Isaac N. Phelps, bank- 
er; Horace K. "Thurber, wholesale grocer; An- 
tony Wallach, jeweller; Julius Catlin, Jr., and 
Philip Van Voikenburgb, dry goods, 


1861. 1886. 


Mas sachuseils “Tt Lille 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 








ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
TOHIN A. HALL. Secretar v 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


Organized May Ist, 1860. 
254 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGES Cc. Rita tl 34 President. 
CHAS. TOWNSEND, Vice- President. 
[ H. FROTHINGHAM. Treasurer. 
JOS. 4 HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

WM. G. LOW, Coursel, 








Assets, May Int, 1886........... 5.119.938.43 
ete enntarenaete — “85 
I coccccccccccsesce ..81.451,496.58 





The HOME issues ALL FoRMS OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
Sasowunwe AND ANNUITY POLICIES, on terms as lib- 
ral as any sound Company. and more sv than many 
others, for its members are not restricted as to 
residence or travel. 
A polic yholder ti in the HOME can go wherever busi- 
ness or pleasure may oail him, without notice and 
without charge. 








(From the Boston Daily Globe.) 
A SPLENDID RECORD. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANOE OOM- 
PANY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Tue United States Life Insurance Company 
has been in business thirty-six yesre, having 
been organized in 1850. It has done as much, 
perhaps, as any other company to clarify, crys. 
talize and make popular the life insurance con- 
tract. The policy of life insuranee it issues ad- 
mits of no delay, doubt or hesitation, as it is 
indispulable for any cause after three years. 
This combination of insurance and indispnt- 
ability gives assurance and certainty. 

While keeping within the limits of safety, it 
nevertbeless, does much to prevent the lapsing 
of policies through the inadvertence or neglect 
of the holders thereof, by giving not only a 
month’s grace in the payment of premiums on 
tontive policies, but also ten day’s grace in the 

ayment of premiums on all other policies, 
Cocotns the insurance in full force during the 
grace period, and if death takes place during 
the interim paying the full face of the 
policy, less the overdue premium. It gives 
the fuil benefit of the insurance at the time it 
is most needed by paying each death claim as 
soon «8 proofs are presented and a release of 
the policy is executed. During the year 1885 it 
paid 135 death claims, amounting to $295,855, 
exclusive of divided additions. Thirty-tive per 
cent. of that amount was paid the same day the 
proofs were received, 57 per cent. within 5 days, 
65 per cent. within 10 days, 80 per cent. witbin 
20 daye, and all but 3 per cent. within 30 days. 
The average ratio of unpaid claims to claims 
paid during the year 1885 of the New York State 
companies was 12.72, the United States Life 
showing the smallest ratio—namely, 4.2 per 
cent. Ibis ratio would appear much more fa- 
vorable to the United States Life were we to in- 
clude the companies organized outside of New 
York State. Conservative in its management, 
the company has sought to guarantee the abso- 
jute security of its contracts against all probable 
contingencies, and, therefore, has been governed 
in making its investments more by their financial 
stability than by their temporary income 
producing power, and, asa result, its balance 
sheet has shown, year after year, not one dol- 
lar of interest due and unpaid upon any. of its 
loans or securities, while its statement of as- 
sets presents less real estate as an item than 16 
exhibited—in proportion to assets—by apy other 
life insurance company. The average ratio of 
real estate owned, to total assets of the New 
York State companies during 1885, was 11.72 
per cent., while that of the United States Life 
was only 1.4 per cent., thus furnishing proof 
that foreclosures of mortgages, are few and far 
between. The average ratio given is that of the 
New York State companies oniy, which would be 
largely increased if we were totake in the com- 
panies of other states, 

A striking proof of the care with which the 
company’s accounts are kept, and the details of 
its business supervised, is shown in the fact that 
it is the only life insurance company in the 
country that has been able through a long 
period of years to close its books on the after- 
noon of the 3lst of December, and present its 
balance sheet for the year to the press for pub- 
lication on the morning of January 1st. 

The strength of a company is not altogether 
ih the vast amount of its assets. What it owes— 





and what cash it has on hand to meet its obliga- 
tions are the two important poiots to be con- 
eifomed. According vo the New York Insurance 
t's report the company had on the 

R119 of assets 


Departmen 
lst day of January, 1886, over 





RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


Provident Savings Life, 
No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITA BLE, and LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE system ever devised. 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

AOTUAL COST of insurance in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than #10 
per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PERSON. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW = 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
compantes, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

See charter. 

OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 

















1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, let Vice-Pres’t, ¢ 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


CANVASSERS. 


WE OAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
avpesss, THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.O. Box 3787. ; 











New Yor, 























September 9, 1886.] 
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THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 





Was organized in 1850, and has 
accumulated Assets of over 
$11,000,000, with a Net 
Surplus over all liabil- 
ities of $2,300,000, 
by the valuation of 
the New York 
Insurance De- 
partment. 





Points for an Insurer to Consider. 





AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE policy 
goorsees au estate for your dependents after your 
eath, free trom the claims of creditors. 

AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY 
provides for death, and also for one’s advaucing 
years; but at a heavy outlay. 


The Manhattan’s New Plan 


offers both edventages combined in one, and at a very 
much reduced c 
This new policy fs superior to eotinery Life Insur- 
ance because you need not * die to w: 
Superior to ordinary endoement insurance, be- 
cause much less expensive. 
Superier to “ Tontine” Insuran 
lst. Because the results are not estimated, but fixed 
ar & positive contract. 
. Because after three years there isno forfeiture 
( pe on discontinuance of 4g , a cash or 
fue aid 2 value being guaranteed eo How York 
Business men appreciate the a RAR. of this 
nw w form of insurance, and are largely investing in 
The annual deposit is practically saved, while it se- 
cures needed insurance during a designated period. 


POSITIVE RESULTS 


OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ON THE NEW PLAN, 


Age 80; Amount of Policy, $10,000; 
Term, 20 Years. 


The Annual Premium will be........ #301 80 
At the end of that time the Com- 
pany v will return tothe holder in 5,100 00 
Thee the $10,000 ‘insurance wiii 96, 
ve been secured at the net cost 
for 20 years of only...........00.....+ $336 00 


#1.68 per zoer for $1 1,000 in maure 
ance, or if the Cash b 


dra 
the policy will Soeaase, paid up > tors 10,050 00 
There results are not estimated, but are fixedina 
Positive Contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
=e jo being payabiein the event of the death of the 
here is uo forteiture of payment on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid up Value being 
Guaranteed by the Terms of 
the New York Law. 
For examplesof other ages, and also on the 10 and 
15 years’ plan, write or apply at the office 
NOTE.—The Manhattan's is the sim — form of 
policy in existence, and Incontestible after five 


years, this feature having been originated and 
adopted by this Company over 21 years ago, 


THE MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 


JACOB L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres, 
HENRY B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Fres, 

HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8, N. STEBBINS, Actuary 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


ASSETS, JANUARY ist, ° 


1886... ses . -$66,553,387 50 
LIABILITIES, 4 per ‘emt. 

Valuation...... snciealiiasaibinnin - $52,691,148 387 
SURPLUS....-000+++: sevseeee «B18. 862, 


- «B13 862,239 13 
(SURP LUSonN, Y, Standard 4% per cent. in- 
terest, $17,495,329.40.) 

Surplus over Liabilities, on every standard 
of valuation, larger than that of any other life 
assurance company. 

NEW ASSURANCE in 


WB vvesecvcsecscens secssreceesee $96,011,878 00 
OUTSTANDING ASSUR- 

I critsntecaccstinisncans $357,338,246 00 
Total Paid Policyholders 

in 1885......... pceinacexiene 7,188,689 05 
Paid Policyholders since 

Organization...... 9 Kesvones . 88,211,175 63 
INCOME............ + pohenneies - 16,590,058 18 


IMPROVEMENT DURING THE YEAR. 
INCREASE OF PRE- 


MIUM INCOME........... $1,430,849 00 
INCREASE OF SUR- 

PLUB.....ccccccveccceseee oecee 8,878,622 03 
INCREASE OF ASSETS... 8,391,461 96 





New assurance written in 1883, the largest 
business ever transacted by the wy! or by any 
other company in a single year: the business of 
1884 three millions over that of 1883, and that 
of 1885 eleven millions over that of 1884. 


Assurance written by the Society during the 
twenty-six years and a half of its history $105,- 
000,000 more than any other company has writ- 
ten during the same period. 





The society issues a plain and simple contract 
of assurance, free from burdensome and tech- 
nical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after 
three years. All Policies as soon as they become 
incontestable are payable IMMEDIATELY upon 
the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Seo 


Assets......0. +--817,846,546 65 
Liabilities.... -- 365,238.761 16 


Total Surpius...........82,807,786 49 
ttention of the public is called | » A. +4 New 


voce tye Ladowment Polioee for for a mic the 
ean 











@ premium whole Life Pol- 
icies. These paicacrerictee in oy Annual distri- 
sete t ot j spine. Ee on ceneens to the Massachu- 

non-forfe! Ww 
a gad paid-up insurance values in 
doreed on ev 
Pam phiets ¢ eapla 


ry of the New Feature may b« 
bad on application s at pany’s Office, 


PAST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 


THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 


Insur’dce 


co. 


Philade sire 
OAL STAL ma 





. 1,070,610 " 
, "447 Sa 18 


$1,917,982 06 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Pretident. 


Surplus........ 


135 meet New York. 
IRGANIZED 1860. 
Annual Statement, 730 1st, 1886 


case A CAPITAL... 


Hserve for all other Habiliion.... gees 
Net Surplus 





Aenea een emeneeee eeeeeseseee 


Polioynota te. rs “tha Goings ‘ha aes .08 0.950 14 


NEW vt voRrK Seraibtian 


Taos. F, tone Vice-Presi 
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AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital............0... ---8400,000 00 
Be icecnsnscnscenvesssecensons 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
IE ccicruecrdcedcssstnecnients 166,551 71 
RE whesevocesscetionsl $1,268.337 23 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, JANUARY 28D, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of ite 
afaire on the Bist December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1896.......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

TaNUBTY, 1885,.....cccccerseceeeeers seseece 1,889,035 10 10 
Total marine premiumB,......... -cereeeeee “5, 196,143 7 6 

—s eee ee 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1885, to Bist December, 1885...........0++.. $3,770,084 80 
Losses paid during the same 

period,....... .. @1.91b,720 67 
Returns of premiums and ex. 

penses........ eeececcccs coccece $776,712 42 
The company has the following assets 

viz 
United States and State of New Yorr 

stock, city, bank and other stocks.,..... $9,084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise,.. 1,438,600 00 


Real estate and claims due the company, 
estimated at 





Cash in bank........+... 
Amount......... 


evccccsess seeeeeseneeeeees G19160,80 46 

Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hoi-‘ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the ' ear ending 
Bist December, 185, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Boara, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
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The UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


nati 

Asséts, $2.731.905-15¢ ut neptin, $488.811.70 
The ratio of vow insurance written to insurance in 
force was larger for 1885 in wae Union “Central then 
that of any of the leading compenies. A 8 rapid 
growth is largely due to the. popularity of it 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY 
which combines present protection with future 
dowment at only the cost of * si ie Led policy. 


The interest rate bast, his 
been over 73¢ per cent,, a hi oo rate than that any 
eath rate has been very 


other company, while the 
much lower. 
For agencies or gevert! information, address, 
JOUN M. PATTISON, Vice-President, 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc, P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Bec, 
All Felicies Ly yt. issued are incontestabls for 
cause a 

| th Oinines paid cone Once a8 BOON as satisfactory 

prcots ere received at the Home Office. 
te security, combined with the est liber. 
silty’. a the popularity and success of Com- 


ont forms of Tontine Policies issued 


CONTINENT Al 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Orr1 New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. vovss an ‘Mont 6 Ste. 
Buildings: ad No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... 2.265.427 88 


(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve, ampleftor allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital tay in in eash.... . 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus. . 1.858.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan, tet, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This P ducts its busi under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200.000 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-Sixth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1886. 


CASH CM PPO NT AMM. 10 ccc cccccccccccee seeceweeeeccceccccocceccccccccccescvccsccscscccsssccss so svete eseseeseesessoecoscscecees soccer sc oes Oe 00 
cusuans sieeiaspsnssesente tiered buaidihis tan 


Reserve Premarin Fund eores:-.ecccccceececceeserees 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses And Claims. .............cecscerseeesscsseneneeesens sresasessesssesenessessscssssesssasesasen snes 


Wet Surplus..................... 








301,040 10 
1,389,341 71 


OMB BBBETScccccccccccccesceccscssecccssssscsscssesssccscssssscsscessecensenssccnenses sescseecnseescessssceseseeeeee 7,698,401 Gl 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in MEN adierbesnssieeedecuctuidssucaekuacsiesteniaee eeereeeese $126,608 99 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 


United States Stocks (market value) 


Total........ ISIE LTTE TETERETELTLEL Le Lee eeteeeeree ce 


J. H. WASHBURN, V.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


PATER, } sre seo 
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Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)........++++++++ 





743.200 00 


2,902,697 50 
1,733,640 00 


State and City Bonds (market value).......-.cscccccsescsseeses 
Loans on Stocks, payable om demand ............ccccccceeccesecce-eeee 
Interest due on Ist July, 1886............ 
Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents............... 





D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 
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* 
$226,000 00 
130,000 00 
102,304 74 
299,646 97 
1,394,113 61 


$7,628,401 81 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


How York, July 18th, 1898, 
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Old and Young. 
LONELY ! 





BY MRS.D. H. BR. GOODALE. 


Tue four-years’ boy above bis bloeks 
Watches his castle as it rocks, 

With wandering eyes—feels only 
The too loud ticking of the clock— 
Starts at an unexpected knock, 
And wide-eyed, pale, his mother greets, 
Whom at the open door he meets. 
He throws himself into her arms, 
And tells her all his vague alarms, 

With “Ob! I was so lonely !” 


The dreary morning breaks again, 
And with it wakes a bitter pain, 
That lingering sleep dulled only : 
The wife, whose heart lies with the dead, 
Reluctant lifts her heavy head, 
Sees the new day iook coldly in 
While she its journey must begin ; 
Must pass again the hopeless round, 
For many a year all joyless found. 
Her life is left so lonely? 


The old man leans upon bis can*, 
And sees his life go by again, 

Now trembling, sad and lonely ; 
His strength is spent, his eyes are dim, 
And not a soul to care for him 
Is left of all his kith and kin. 
There is no door will take him in. 
Why did his boys all leave him so? 
And his old wife before him go? 

He left alone—he only. 


The child, the wife, the poor old man, 
Must find their comfort as they can, 
New hope or memory only, 
Can these console? Shall Destiny 
A thing of worn-out garments be, 
Affections torn and spent, the heart 
At last insensate to its smart, 
And all the universe to me 
Mere emptiness and meckery ; 
I dying here so lonely ! 


Yes, this is all, if life must be 

But what we touch and what we see, 
And outward flowering only. 

If depths of being underlie 

And love surround the mystery ; 

If help divine meets human pain 

And trausient loss is endiess gain, 

In sharpest stress if God draw near 

And in the dark pew suns appear, 
Ah, then, who need be lonely? 


— 





AN EDITOR’S OUTING. 
A STORY IN FOUR vARTS. 


BY JULIA SCHAYER. 





Parr I.—Cuaprer I. 


Dwieur Rainrortn, editor of The Phe- 
niz,a monthly magazine of considerable 
fame, was hard at work, one summer af- 
ternoon, at his desk in his private office. 
He was very weary, the heat was insuffera- 
ble, and it was past his customary lunch- 
hour. These facts he was trying his best to 
ignore, the first two being inevitable, and 
the third a matter of small consequence, 
particularly when lunch meant a plunge 
into the cauldron of Broadway, whose 
seething and bubbling rose even to his airy 
perch in the fifth story of the Phenix 
Building. 

A slender, dark-eyed man of thirty, older 
and graver looki»g than his years juatificd, 
he was apt to turn upon the intruder of his 
solitude a rather cold and questioning 
glance, followed, should it prove to be a 
friend, by a smile entirely reassuring and 
delightful. 

On this afternoon he did not even turn 
his head as young Graves, his principal 
** reader” and assistant, came in and stood 
by his chair, a roll of manuscript in his 
hand. 

He let him wait full three minutes before 
laying aside his pen and looking up. 

‘“*T have an article here,” said the young 
man, ‘that [think you ought tosee. Shall 
I leave it?” 

Rainforth motioned him to lay the manu- 
script upon his desk, and gave it, for the rest 
of the day, no further thought; but toward 
night, as he was arranging his papers pre- 
paratory to leaving the office, his eyes hap- 
peved to fall upon it, and the chirography, 
at once peculiar and legible, attracted his 
attention. He took the manuscript in his 
hands and glanced at the title. 

‘Chrystal. A Love Story.” 

“A pretty name,” he reflected. ‘‘ Aud 
what a nice, dainty manuscript! What fine 
paper! What careful punctuation! If only 


the printers were concerned, now!” 


fae oe a ere 


During these satirical reflections he had 
been rapidly turning the pages; but finally 
a sentence riveted his gaze, and then an- 
other, and, almost unconsciously, he 
dropped into his chair, and continued to 
dip into the manuscript until the gist of the 
story had bcen absorbed. Then a smile 
broke over his face. 

** A strange story for a young woman to 
write!” (He had settled that point of the 
authorship with curious precipitancy.) 
‘*So much vigor and passion, yet 89 much 
that is girlish and tender! Original, yet 
crude in style. It might easily be put in 
shape. It is almost too good to lose. 
Pshaw .”—rising abruptly—‘* Why bother 
myself with it? Letit go.” 

Why, indeed, vex bis soul with the fur- 
bishing up of tbe rough work of novices, 
when the brilliant efforts of acknowledged 
genius were a) ways at his disposa!? 

So the seal of doom was set upon ‘‘Chrys- 
tal,” and a few moments later Rainforth 
was darting in and out among the myriad 
working-bees that swarmed in the city’s 
street. 

A few days later the editor of T’he Phaniz 
might have been seen leaniug over the 
bows of a little sailing vessel that, with all 
canvas to the wind, was making gallant 
headway toward a small speck just visible 
on the horizon. That speck was Peat Is- 
land Do you know of Peat Island? No? 
Yet it really exists, and is its own excuse 
for being. The brief voyage thither from 
the nearest seaport is, for most people, a 
condensed horror; but once on its charmed 
soil, a feeling of perfect, ineffable satisfac- 
tion takes possesaion of the traveler. Just 
where the peculiar charm of the place lies, 
who can tell? But it is there, and is nu 
more to be described or defined than are 
the wondrous vitalizing qualities of ita aro- 
matic, peat-scented air, or the tints of the 
jewel-like ped»les that strew its beaches, 
which turn to common little stones when 
the breath of the sea is no longer upon 
them. To comprebend the charm of Peat 
Island one must have beep there. It had 
laid its spell upon Rainforth years before, 
when he, in company with a merry party 
of young tourists, had discovered its exist- 
ence almost by accident, and he had never 
forgotten it. He had always cherished au 
intention of visiting the place again; and 
to-day, as he watched the birth of ite gray 
cliffs from the quivering blue sea, it was as 
if his youth rose with them. His face grew 
bright; he fclt free, and strong, and glad. 
He would have liked to plunge into the 
cool green waves and strike out for the 
shore. Once, in those glorious, vanished 
days, he could have done so without fear. 
But suddenly, as he leaned far over the 
rail, eagerly scanning each detail as it 
dawned upon his sight, his face changed. 


B.fore leaving New York vague rumors 
touching Peat Island had been wafted to 
his ears, rumors that he had refused to 
credit. Peat Island a fashionable resort? 
Absurd. At all events not his Peat Island, 
that mere dot of land, as he remembered it, 
not even of sufficient consequence to be 
given a place on the maps; that little out- 
of-the-way corner, whose inhabitants in 
looks, speech, dress, belief and cus- 
toms, were a people apart, and the last peo- 
ple on earth to bring themselves and their 
ancient possessions into the market. No; 
this Peat Island of the fashionable world 
must be another; and therewith he dis- 
missed the subject from his mind. So at 
the old sea-port town where he embarked 
for theisland, he rejected with scorn the 
suggestion of the hotel porter that he take 
‘the steamer,” and started confidently off 
in search of the ancient skipper who had 
transported him and his party thither ten 
years before. He being unattainable, by 
reason of having gone the way of all flesh, 
another was secured, who might have been 
twin-brother to the departed, and in ex- 
ultant spirits Rainforth found himself at 
last bounding over the waves toward the 
goal of his desires. Small wonder then, 
that, unprepared as he had allowed him- 
self to remain, heturned upon the skipper 
alook eloquent of surprise and consterna- 
tion, when the island was close at hand! for 
the fact could no longer be ignored, Peat 
Island—his Peat Island—was in the hands 
of the Philistines! 

There was the big hotel, flaunting its 


with its myriad glassy eyes at the deep; 
there, too, were the seaside cottages of 
every hue and sty'e of architecture, 
labeled with all mauner of suggestively 
marine titles; and there were the Pailis- 
tines themselves gathered in large numbers 
upon the pier toward which the little ves- 
sel was veering and tacking. 

The old skipper who, when not engaged 
in issuing profanely accentuated orders to 
the crew (consisting of one small and pre- 
maturely aged boy), had sat stolidly chew- 
ing at a mighty quid, may have read aright 
the astonishment depicted in his passenger’s 
face, for, shifting the quid from one leath- 
ern jowlto the other, he addressed him 
abruptly. 

‘ Yaas, sir! Times ain’t what they used 
to be on old Peat, not by no means. Since 
them city folk took a notion to her, things 
has come to a queer pass. Sich goin’s on I 
never see, not even to Newport! Thar 
things is kirder sot an’ stiddy; but down 
to Peat, great Jehoshaphat! what with 
their red an’ yaller bathin’ toggery, an’ the 
screechin’ an’ goin’ on in the water, any- 
body’d think a hull lunatic asylum was 
turoe!locse thar! I neverdid! That big 
tavern thar kin sleep an’ eat five hundred 
f.lks to oncet. Yaas, sir! An’ they’s a 
brass band a-goin’ of it from airly in the 
mornin’ till midnight ; and I swan, if they 
ain’t got a machine fur histin’ of ’em up an’ 
down stairs !” 

Here the skipper uttered a mighty laugh. 

‘* Yaas, sir! I scen it a-goin’! Powerful 
lazy an’ do-less critters, that can’t git up ’n 

down stairs ’thout a steam-engin to hist ’em! 
But Lord! they’ve got the money to pay 
fur it, an’ it helps along trade; so who 
keers? I guess they’ll be inventin’ a 
breathin’ machine next!” 

Another deep-cLe.ted laugh, and the 
skipper turned his attention to the aged 
boy, upon whose head he launched impreca, 
tions enough to have furnished the largest 
merchant ship for a year’s voyage. 

All this time Rainforth had sat glower- 
ing darkly upon the scene. The voices of 
the Puilistines, mingled fitfully with brazen 
strains from the gaudy pavilion io front of 
the hotel, began to reach him. He could 
see the stripes and stars upon the gayly 
fluttering bunting, and the brilliant colors 
of the seaside toilets, all set off against the 
vivid blue and green of sky and sod. It 
was a fair and inspiriting sight; yet to 
Rainforth, who had sought this spot for 
rest and solitude, it was deeply vexatious 
and disappointing. In this very uncom. 
fortable mood he stepped out upon the 
landing; and here a fresh doubt assailed 
him. Had ‘* Fletcher’s”—the quaint host- 
elry that had sheltered himself and friends 
in days of yore and had been, in fact, the 
only house of entertainment on the island— 
had ‘‘ Fietcher’s’’ succumbed to the new 
order of things, and must he perforce take 
up his abode in one of thcse painted abom- 
inations? Inwardly resolving to leave the 
island first, he communicated his doubts to 
the old skipper. 

** Fletcher’s?” heartily cried the old 
man, hoisting his passenger’s baggage onto 
the pier: ‘‘Oh! no! ‘Fletcher’s’ is all 
right, an’ Fletcher, too. Aw’ the best 
house on the island, in my opinion. If 
they’s a woman or a man either, as can 
beat Lucindy Fietcher at a chowder or a 
fry I want to see’em. No, sir. Can’t be 
done.” 

Leaving his effects on the pier, Rainforth, 
much relieved, started up the shingly road, 
straining his eyes for a glimpse of the old 
inn. At precisely the point, however, where 
it would have become visible to him, two 
figures interposed themselves in such a 
way that it was impossible for him not to 
see them, and seeing them not to receive 
an impression of their appearance, silhou, 

etted as they were against the pale yellow 
sand. That one of them wore a blue dress, 
and carried a red umbrella, he saw at a 
glance, also, that she was tall, thin, blonde, 
and much older than she meant to appear. 
The other was a young girl, in a taut 
brown dress and jaunty sailor hat. She 
was leaning agains: an overturned boat, 
looking off to sea from beneath both tanned, 
shapely littlehands. Rainforth was struck 
by the fine unconsciousness of her pose, 
and by something singularly free, buoyan 
and graceful about the whole figure. At 








flags and pennons from the bluff, staring 


drop, and turned to speak to her compan* 
ion, aud he saw that her eyes were neither 
brown nor black, as her brunette color 
seemed to demand, but of a deep, ultra- 
marine blue or green, and as clear and 
fearless as a child’s. Remarkable eyes, in 
short, eyea to trust in ‘implicitly, to love 
even, if a man were young enough and 
foolish eneugh, Rainforth reflected with a 
smile. Somehow those eyes seemed to fol- 
low him, and he was only saved from the 
peurility of looking upon the picturesque 
little figure by the sight of ‘‘ Fletcher’s” in 
all its weather-beaten, harmonious ugli- 
ness, a standing protest, indeed, against 
the inroads of the demon, Fashion. 

The two or three stunted trees blown all 
askew, the land-lady’s aprons drying on 
the fence, the old fisherman scaling fish by 
the kiichen-door, all, all were there; and 
there too, was Fietcher himself, a trifle big- 
ger, and redder, and hoarser, perhaps, but 
quite recognizable, coming down the steps 
beaming a cordial, if not wholly disin- 
interested, welcome. His delight when 
Rainforth had recalled himself to his mem- 
ory was certainly genuine, and his appre- 
ciation of Rainfoith’s choice of a boarding- 
place profound and hearty 

‘Comfort, an’ not style, is what a sensible 
man wants,” he joyously asserted, as he 
showed his guest through the musty halls 
and up the curiously uneven stairways to 
his old room in the gable overlooking the 
sea. ‘* Blue-fish is blue-fish, whether ye 
eats ’em off’n a chiny plate with picters onto 
it, or off’n plain white. An’ as fur music, 
I don’t want no brass band a-dingin’ in my 
ears when I’m a-eatin’. I want to give the 
subjeck my entire attention, whether vit- 
tles or music.” And witha jovial laugh, 
Fletcher tramped heavily away. 

In search of simplicity, Kainforth had 
surely reached its ultimatum. A clean, 
blue-painted floor liberally besprinkled with 
black and white, under what inspiration 
only the artist himself could have told; 
clean, white-washed walls and ceilings; a 
white cotton shade over the one window; 
and the most absolutely indispensable arti- 
cles of furniture—that was all. Rainforth 
stood looking around upon the monastic 
cell with great delight for a moment; then 
crossed over and raised the cotton shade of 
the window. For an instant he stood star- 
ing blankly, then, with’an expression of 
deep disgust, sank upon the nearest chair. 
His eyes had encountered the pea-green 
clap-boards of a spick-and-span new cottage 
not twenty rcds away, and so situated as 
entirely to obscure the prospect. 

It is true that Rainforth had come to the 
island for rest ; but rest, to a man in his pro- 
fession, generally implies more favorable 
conditions for work. As he must perforce 
remain in his room much of the time, to sit 
by this window, where every time he looked 
up it would be into infinite reaches ot sky 
and sea, with absolutly nothing to obstruct 
the vision, was indeed sumething priceless, 
and, he was perfectly convinced, not at. 
tainable from any other window of this or 
any other house on the island. Probably 
he was wrong; but such was his firm belief. 
Therefore the disappointment, coming after 
the hotel, and the brass band, and the 
crowds of people, was the culminating 
stroke. He almost resolved to turn his back 
upon his desecrated Paradise from the deck 
of the next out-going vessel. 

Itdid not even strike him at the time as 4 
mitigating circumstance when a window of 
the offending cottage was opened, and the 
young girl, whose appearance had struck 
him upon the beach, began manipulating @ 
collection of marine trophies that were 
spread upon the window-seat, suggesting 
the probability that she was his neighbor. 
On the contrary, it increased his vexation, 
and he rose, gave the curtain a jerk, after 
which he descended to the dining-room in 4 
highly exasperated state of mind. 

Neither the cordial we!come of his hostess, 
who came to the door wiping her hands on 
her checked apron, to greet him, nor the 
seductions of baked blue-fish, rather snap- 
pishly presented by a good-looking waitress, 
could appease his spirit; and having far- 
ther incurred th at divinity’s disapproval by 
turning a cold eye upon “corn-starch pud- 
ding and mince pie,” he went off for @ 
stroll. 

To his intense delight he discovered that 





he passed the group, the girl let her arms 


the tide of fashion had not set in the direc- 
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tion of the west shore, and he might safely 
calculate on having his favorite prowling 
places pretty much to himself. This, at 
least, was a consolation. He would gladly 
have removed bag and baggage to that 
side; but among its scattered inhabitants 
he could find no one willing, for love or 
money, to take under his roof a denizen 
of that outside world they evidently re- 
garded with great distrust and dread. He 
was compelled to remain at Fletcher’s or 
go to one of the new houses. He preferred 
the first alternative with all i's disadvan- 
tages, and ina short time had adjusted 
himself to his surroundings surprisingly. 
He even began to regard the offending cot- 
tage leniently; it might have been worse, 
he reflected; it might have been biue or 
pink like some of the others; and it might 
have been the lack-2-daisical elderly blonde 
girl who occupied the corner room oppo- 
site, instead of that odd little green-eyed 
maiden. Quite unconsciously, he had got- 
ten in a way of watching the young girl’s 
movements in idle moments,even to the ex- 
tent of wondering who and whence she was 
and whither she went alone every morning, 
for he never came across her anywhere, 
though he was always stumbling upon her 
curiously incongruous companion. 





CuaPrter II, 


A week passed. For three days the is- 
land had been in the very vortex of astorm. 
For three days there had been neither sky 
nor land nor sea—only a dense leaden-gray 
mist, torn by sharp blinding torrents of 
rain and a wind whose fierceness stopped 
the breath. Out of this mist emerged at 
times a cowering, creeping thing that might 
be ahuman being, or might as well be 
some lurking demon bent on evil errand, so 
strangely it stole into view, so swiftly it 
vanished in the ever shifting, never lifting 
vapor. 

A bad season for these gay birds of sun- 
shiny weather, the Philistines, who must 
perforce keep within chelter, and, under 
pretense of amusing themselves, ‘ind out 
with painful celerity each others’ limita- 
tions, and lay up rich store of hates and 
grudges for future use. Rainforth, after 
some futile experiments with the agitated 
elements, succumbed to the inevitable, and 
kept his room. True, there was the office, 
where the male boarders (there were other 
boarders, principally commercial young 
men and their female relatives) amused 
themselves with cards and checkers, or 
listened to Fletcher’s mild narrations; and 
there was also the parlor, where the ladies 
sat with their fancy-work and tittle-tattle, 
and where there was a cabinet organ, pretty 
far gone, but still capable of emitting 
strains of hectic melody under the fingers 
of such as were musically inclined; but of 
these privileges Rainforth was singularly 
unappreciative. 

Of course this state of things could not 
last. Rainforth suddenly awoke to a sense 
of his folly. Surely not among this frivo- 
lous, gossiping, novel-reading set should he 
discover that ‘‘ fair and not impossible she” 
he was vaguely seeking. As yet no letter 
from Graves had arrived. Baffled and 
restless, he one evening left the promenade, 
where the Philistines had already begun to 
gather, and went off toward the west shore. 
On his way he was obliged to make a long 
detour to avoid passing the detested um- 
brella, which he saw rising like a huge 
mushroom from among the rocks. An hour 
or two later, as he returned by the same 
path, seeing that the umbrella had van- 
ished, he took the shorter way. Passing a 
spot where footprints in the sand and bits 
of paper lying about spoke of recent pres- 
ence, he carelessly stopped, picked up one 
of the fragments, and glanced at the writ- 
ing upon it. Instantly the blood rushed 
into his face and he stood riveted to the 
spot. If he might believe the testimony of 
his own eyes, the chirography of this and 
the manuscript that had caused him so 
much conjecture and the loss of so much 
valuable time were identical! The thought 
almost took away his breath; for, if so, and 
if it were that of her who had but just va- 
cated this spot as seemed probable, then 
she must be the author of ‘* Chrystal”! 
Rainforth’s very soul rose up in arms 
against this theory. 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed, with a ges- 
ture of disgust. 





Experience had long ago dispelled any 
illusions as to the personality of authors; 
yet this woman and “Chrystal?” Never! 
Sue might have contributed the manuscript, 
but she had never written,the story—she had 
stolen it! He felt asavage delight in thus 
accusing her, and with a disdainful laugh 
thrust the bit of paper into his pocket for 
further identification, and strode off to his 
hotel. 

Here he found awaiting him a letter from 
Graves, which had been overlooked at the 
post office. 

‘‘In regard to the matter on which you 
desire information,” wrote the sub-editor, 
‘“*T only remember that the author gave cer- 
tain initials, which I have forgotten, and 
the address was some ou:-of-the-way place 
in New Jersey, which, [ am ashamed to say, 
I have also forgotten. I should recognize 
it, [think, ifI saw it, and will try to hunt 
it up. Hope it is of no importance to you,” 
etc., ete. 

W:th the care of an expert Rainforth 
compared the writing on the fragment of 
paper with that of the manuscript. He 
could discern no point of difference, 


and, thrusting them out of sight he 
sat to work upon an article’ for 
the magazine, retiring long after 
midnight, and rising next morning in 


a more normal state than he had been in 
for some days. While he was dressing the 
whole ridiculous business of the manuscript 
presented itself to him in its most farcical 
aspect. He could afford now to laugh at 
his own share in it, and to rejoice that no 
one knew of his folly. About ten o’clock 
he threw aside his pen, and went down to 
the pier to see the steamer come in. With 
all his philosophy he could not overcome a 
qualm of dislike at sight of the woman he 
had begun to detest, smiling inanely, and 
saying something of an extraordinarily 
silly nature, he was sure, to an elderly gen- 
tleman in seersucker, whom she had some- 
bow inveigled into holding the red um- 
brella over her. The young girl, her 
protegé, or whatever she was, was there also; 
but she, too, had come underthe ban, now, 
and with consummate indifference he 
strode by the group to the end of the pier, 
where the ‘Island Queen” was already 
disgorging her passengers. 

As Rainforth was striving to save him- 
self from extermination at the hands of 
eager maids and matrons who had discov- 
ered lovers and husbands in the newly 
arrived crowd, he became aware that 
among the array of smiling countenances one 
was beaming upon himself, and recognized 
with no effusive delight, in the blue eyes 
and red mustache of Ned Verplanck, one of 
the gilded youth of the metropolis. 

Now Verplanck was a very amiable, de- 
cent sort of fellow in his way, but his way 
happened to be one with which Rainforth, 
serious worker that he was, had little sym- 
pathy. Still, as it also happened that Ver- 
planck’s brother had married Rainforth’s sis- 
ter, and the two families had been other- 
wise on familiar and friendly footing for 
years, he was not at liberty to discourage 
that young man’s advances to the extent 
he would have liked. He permitted him- 
self consequently to be seized by the hand 
and greeted loudly and cordially as ‘‘old 
fellow,” saying merely; ‘‘Why Ned, what 
brought you here?” 

**The ‘ Island Queen,’ of course,” prompt- 
ly replied the young fellow, delighted with 
his own readiness. 

**Don’t do that, Ned,” said Rainfortb. 
‘* Tt is a miserable habit, calculated to bring 
the gray haira of your friends in sorrow to 
the grave.” 

‘All right. I won't,” cheerfully responded 
Verplanck; adding: ‘‘ But why shouldn’t 
I come here as well as other people? Be- 
sides, I’ve taken up water-colors again, and 
I want to sketch. Ah!”’—breaking off sud- 
denly —‘‘ there she is!” And in an instant 
he had plunged across the pier and was 
shaking hands with the owner of the red 
umbrella and her companion. 

‘*So!” thought Rainforth. ‘‘ He knows 
those people! I wonder where and how 
that boy got to know them! 

He sat sometime turning absently the 
pages in his hand, following the mind of 
the unknown author through all the stages 
of her experience, as only one whose early 
vicissitudes as a writer are fresh in his mem- 








ory could do; the awakening conviction of 


power; the days and nights of ardent labor; 
the launching of the finished work upon 
the unknown, fitful, dangerous sea; the 
agony of suspense, of hope, doubt, dread; 
and then—the entering of the keen blade of 
disappointment. After that, the burning 
sense of injustice, or (perhaps not as often) 
the sickening memory of self-distrust, or 
fury of self-contempt, leading to the destruc- 
tion of the manuscript, as in this instance; 
for the more Rainforth thought it over, the 
more thoroughly was he ‘convinced that it 
had been the intention of the author of 
“Chrystal” to send the rejected manuscript 
to the bottom of the ocean, an intention de- 
teated by the accidental severing of the cord 
that had undoubtedly been attached to some 
sort of a heavy object. Probably the pack- 
age had been thrown from some passing 
steamer, or, what was more likely, consid- 
ering the comparative dryness of the wrap- 
pings, from the cliff over his head. The 
whimsicality of the thing made him smile, 
it was so delightfully youthful and femi- 
nine; yet it moved him, too, by its pathos. 
He turned over the pageg, almost pitifully, 
remembering that he had been struck by 
the power and freshness of the story, and 
wishing that he had not decided its fate so 
quickly. (Even an editor has his moments of 
weakness.) Very likely, in fact, if his last 
conjecture were true, it must be, that the 
writer was still on the island. With a little 
thrill he glanced up at the cliffs. Huge, 
gray, solitary, they loomed against the 
evening sky. Thoughtfully he put the 
manuscript in his pocket, and went back to 
his hotel. 

Until a late hour that night he pored over 
the pages of the singularly recovered man- 
uscript by the light of his student-lamp, and 
as he read and re-read, the story grew upon 
him with ever-increasing power. Rain- 
forth’s friends believed him indifferent, even 
cynical,as regarded women. They were as 
near right as one’s friends are apt fo be. 
There bad happened to him in early man- 
hood one of those overwhelming experiences 
that leave a man stunned, paralyzed, for a 
time. Some men come out of this state bard- 
ened, embittered, or corrupt. With him 
neither was the case. Perhaps he had not 
really come out of the first condition yet; at 
all events he felt neither scorn, disgust, nor 
hatred for the sex. Yet outside of his mother 
and sister, whom he tenderly loved, they 
inspired him with no deeper sentiment than 
a recognition of their merits as more or less 
attractive figures in the ever-changing pan- 
orama of daily life; or, better said, as more 
or less prominent actors in life’s melo-drama, 
inspiring a passing admiration or disappro- 
val, according to their rendering of their re- 
spective réles. Cynical or bitter he had never 
been; and now, as he read the simple, elo- 
quent story of ‘‘Chrystal”—a woman who 
had loved as he once had believed possible 
—once and forever, for good or evil, for life 
or death—the soul of the unknown writer 
seemed speaking to his soul through its im- 
passioned language; and there grew up in 
him a desire to find this woman, to know 
her, a desire that became an imperative de- 
mand, a fixed resolve. He remembered 
that his assistant, Graves, had shown unu- 
sual interest in the fate of the manuscript, 
and perhaps had retained some data that 
might serve as aclew. He would write to 
Graves at once. Meanwhile, if she were on 
the island he might meet her; perhaps had 
met her; but, no—he was sure that he had 
seen no such woman as the author of 
‘‘Chrystal” must necessarily be. 


To any one acquainted with the weak- 
ness of human nature it will not seem 
strange that Rainforth now fell into a way 
of haunting the very places he had hereto- 
fore avoided—hotel parlors and piazzas, 
the promenade, and all places where peo- 
ple came together. An occasional acquain- 
tance turned up, but the visitors to the is- 
land were mostly from points farther south 
than New York; and society, as here repre- 
sented, quite ignored his unassuming pres- 
ence. At the end of forty-eight hours, he 
could have furnished a detailed descrip- 
tion of every woman under fifty on the is- 
land, and had even classified them in a way 
of his own, by no means a highly flattering 
one. 

There were two among those he daily 
saw who defied classification. They were 


his neighbors of the green cottage. They 





seemed to know few people, and each to 


pursue her way in accordance with the laws 
of her own nature. The older girl, or wo- 
man, he often saw seated in some not too 
secluded, yet romantic, spot, writing or 
reading. There was an air of melancholy, 
or sentiment about her, and her eyes—they 
were of the kind generally termed *‘orbs”— 
seemed always challenging attention. Sbe 
had an exasperating way of gazing with a 
rapt look into vacancy; then starting, with 
her finger to her forehead, or lips, she 
would begin to write rapidly as if under the 
inspiration of some fresh idea. Rainforth 
decided that she wa: one of that class of 
otherwige harmless lunatics who render the 
life of editors burdensome, and avoided 
the red unbrella instinctively, as he would 
a yellow flag. He could not understand 
her having any relation whatever with the 
young girl she seemed in a measure to have 
in charge. In a measure, be it said; for, 
except at the evening promenade or subse- 
quently for alittle while on the Cliff House 
piazza, he seldom saw the two together. 
Even then, although looking very piquant 
in her white serge gown and scarlet turban, 
the girl seemed to walk by her companion’s 
side listlesly, as if it were all a burden to 
her spirit. Oace or twice he saw her look- 
ing in at the ball-room window at the dan- 
cers (whether with longing or contempt he 
could not decide), while her friend, or cha- 
perone, was playing whist in one of the 
card-rooms. Engrossed as he was by his 
new vagary ibis unsophisticated child could 
hardly excite more than a passing interest, 
though once, when her eyes met his, their 
wonderful color and clearness, like the sea 
when it is deepest, struck him anew. 

He kept his room, as has been said, and, 
for the first two days, managed pretty wel., 
what with work, sleep, and some uncom- 
monly good cigars. Sometimes, too, the 
shifting fog furnished rapidly-dissolving 
views of the opposite window, where nearly 
always in these days a girl’s head was visi- 
ble. It was generally supported upon one 
firm, round little wrist, the hand being 
buried in the short, bronze-brown curls 
that grew without any parting or design in 
a delightful, natural fashion about the neck 
snd temples. He had never liked short 
hair in a woman, but someway it suited 
this cbild as no other style would. Some- 
times she would seem to be talking to some 
one, and then her head had certain little 
motions that were very pretty and charac- 
teristic. In short, although Rainforth was 
not in the least given to sentimentalizing, 
and the last man in the world to fall in 
love, the girl had become, at last, a miti- 
gating circumstance, to a degree that 
would have surprised him if he had real- 
ized it. 

Still, in spite of the wealth of his resources, 
by the third day Rainforth found himself 
in a terribly bored and impatient condition. 
He discovered that one should choose a sum- 
mer boarding place as one should choose a 
friend, a wife, or a boat, with a view to 
foul as well as fair weather. Tried by this 
test Fletcher’s was a dismal failure. The 
air of the house was saturated with the 
smell of fried lard, the people in the house 
seemed tocrowd more andmore.into Rain- 
forth’s sphere. He saw them only at meal. 
time, but he heard them all the time. There 
was a continued frolicking, romping, 
laughing, and screaming in the halls that 
was maddening to a man of quiet tastes. 
There was one woman—a sprightly creature 
of thirty odd summers—who sang. Her 
repertoire consisted of two songs, one of a 
sentimental, the other of a sprightly char- 
acter, as suited her style. She always sang 
both when she sang at all, which was a 
good many times a day, and always with 
great applause. It was impoasible to decide 
in which of the two the performer’s igno- 
rance of every principle of the art shone 
more conspicuously, or in which the power 
of inflicting anguish upon a cultured ear 
more deeply lay. 

Rainforth finally reached such a state of 
nervous expectancy concerning these per- 
formances that each time the cabinet organ 
gave out the prelude he buried his head in 
his pillow, or stopped his ears desper- 
ately. By the end of the second day, he 
would joyously have assisted in the execu- 
tion of the cantatrice without even allowing 
her time for that ‘One Little Kiss” which 
she was always clamoring for. What the 





end might have been had the storm lasted 
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day longer, no one can tell; but on the 
fourth morning the sun sbone, as it were 
from a new heaven upon a new 
earth, and the prisoners were re- 
leased. The sea still gnawed at the 
breakwaters and thundered against the 
cliffs; but hundreds of fishivg-smacks 
danced gayly over the waves, and toward 
noon the steamer made its long delayed 
appearance, to the intense delight of the 
crowd upon the pier, of which Rainforth 
made one. He lingered about the beach 
until the first rush at the post office was 
over, then went over to secure his mail. 
A young girl brushed by him as he entered 
the narrow door. It was his little neighbor. 
She had a number of letters in her bands; 
and, rapidly as she moved, he noticed that 
her color was hightened and her manner 
excited. There was a little frown on her 
face, too, and he wondered what brought 
it there. He smiled to think that it might be 
disappointment at the non arrival of an 
expected letter from an absent lover (she 
was very young, yet not too young for that), 
and then he colored at finding himself 
indulging in speculation concerning a 
young girl of whom he knew nothing, and 
who was obviously outside, ‘f not below, 
his own sphere in life. His mail kept him 
occupied until toward night, when he went 
out for a stroll, choosing an unfrequented 
rocky beach overhung by gigantic cliffs— 
a grim, out-of-the-way nook, into which 
the storm-fiends might well slink after each 
outbreak, to fret, and exult, and plan new 
mischief. A magnificent surf was rolling 
in, leaving after each onslaught fresh spoils 
of shells and weeds and miscellaneous 
fragments upon the sand. As Rainforth 
stood looking on, something different from 
these was cast at his feet—a small package 
wrapped in brown paper and encircled by 
a stout cord. He picked up the parcel and 
examined it curiously. The paper wrap- 
ping was of the stoutest description, and 
was not yet soaked through. It bore a 
post-mark which was illegible. It had 
probably borne an address also, but that 
was torn away. One end of ths cord that 
bound it hung loose, and had the appear- 
ance of having been recently severed as by 
some sharp instrument. 

Yielding to his curiosity Rainforth cut 
the cord and removed the covering, bring- 
ing to view—Ict no man hope to escape his 
destiny—a manuscript! 

To portray his countenance at this mo- 
ment would be a vain attempt. 

Had, then, the scribbling mania pene- 
trated to Neptune’s realm? Was that mon- 
arch about to favor the upper world with the 
history of the rise and fall of his watery 
empire? Were the mysteries of Davy 
Jones’s locker to be revealed, or were 
these perhaps the tender confessions of a 
mermaiden? Some such whimsical thoughts 
passed through Rainforth’s brain as he un- 
rolled the manuscript and looked at the 
title; then he dropped, as if shot, upon 
the nearest rock, and stared for full five 
minutes at the tumbling surf. It was the 
manuscript upon which he himself had 
placed the seal of doom in his own office a 
few days before leaving New York—it was 
‘*Chrystal: A Love Story.” 

There are people to whom strange thiugs 
are always happening. Rainforth was one 
of these. Therefore he was more touched 
than astonished at this remarkable event. 

Not feeling called npon, however, to 
await Verplanck’s movements, he secured 
the papers for which he had come down to 
the boat, and started up the road. As he 
passed the group he heard the tall blonde 
saying effusively : 

‘‘Such a coincidence, Mr. 
your coming here!” 

‘*Remarkable,” assented Verplanck, 
looking at the young girl. 

‘* Miss Harford doesn’t seem struck by 
it,” he added, ruefully. 

The young girl looked the personification 
of indifference. 

‘If you object to my presence, Miss 
Harford,” Rainforth heard him say, “I 
can go away, you know?” 

“This island, calmly remarked the girl, 
is seven miles long by three wide; there is 
room enough for both of us, Mr. Ver- 
planck.” 

Then both young people broke into a 
laugh. A moment later Verplanck came 

running after Rainforth, calling out; 


Verplanck, 








‘* Where are you staying, Dwight?”’ 

‘*Nowhere where you will wish to go, 
my patopered young friend,” said Rain- 
forth, pointing out Fletcher’s. ‘ The Cliff 
House is for the likes of you.” 

‘*Of course, you’d find out some kind of 
a hole to stay in,” grumbled Verplanck, 
‘instead of being jolly comfortable, like 
other folks. Allright. I'll see my friends 
to their cottage, and get settled, and after 
dinner I'll hunt you up. By-by!” 





Cuaprer III. 

True to his word, Verplanck entered 
Rainforth’s room unceremoniously after 
the early dinner. 

‘*A beastly hole!” he candidly remarked. 
‘** You literary fellows hate to be comfort- 
able, I believe. When I take up litera- 
ture, you’ll see a sanctum.” 

‘*How did you know I was here?” asked 
Rainforth, ignoring his remarks. 

**T didn’t know. Oh! you needn’t be 
afraid I shall bother you,” he went on, pla- 
cidly. ‘‘I have other fish to fry.” 

‘*You have friends here?” 

The young fellow flushed and smiled. 

*Yes,” he answered. 

** New Yorkers?” 

‘‘Now, Dwight,” burst out Verplanck, 
‘‘you know they are not New Yorkers! 
But what of it? All the nice girls don’t 
live in New York, by a long shot!” 

‘*Certainly not,” agreed Rainforth. 

‘Now, see here, Dwight,” cried Ver- 
planck, laughing and turning still redder, 
“you are guying me! But I don’t care. 
You just wait!” 

‘*T will,” calmly responded his brother- 
in-law. ‘‘What did you say their names 
are?” 

“I didn’t say; but I can. The tall, old 
girl in the blue dress is Miss Maud Honey- 
well; the other is Miss Rosamoud Harford.” 

““And where did you say they came 
from?” 

**T didn’t say that, either; but as you are 
so deeply interested "—Rainforth was lean- 
ing back with closed eyes, the image of in- 
difference— ‘‘I don’t mind informing you 
that the ladies are from Sylvan Rest, New 
Jersey.” 

A slight quiver of Rainforth’s eye-lids, a 
slight drawing together of the brows; but 
he only murmured placidly: ‘‘What an 
idyllic name!” 

‘It is an idyllic sort of a place,” main- 
tained Verplanck. ‘You see I met the 
ladies when I was off with Ballou, last Octo- 
ber, with my camera, and I— I’ve been there 
once or twice since,” he added ingenuously. 

‘* Well,” said Rainforth, encouragingly, 
‘*what else?” 

‘*Oh! not much else” went on the young 
fellow, who was as clay in the potter's 
hands. ‘‘Rosamond’s father is a clergy- 
map, Episcopalian, highly respectable, and 
all that; but poor, of course, and with no 
end of children, all boys but Rosamond. 
Miss Honeywell has a select school for 
young ladies, and Rosamond teaches in it 
German, mathematics and Heaven knows 
whatelse. Sheis noend of clever. I took 
some beautiful views while 1 was down 
there,” he continued with enthusiasm. 
“The lake and the graveyard and Miss 
Honeywell’s school with all the pretty 
girls in a row in front, and the parsonage 
with all the boys thrown in—beautiful! 
I'll show them to you when we get home.” 

“Thanks,” murmured Rainforth. ‘“Didn’t 
you—a—take Miss Rosamond?” 

Verplanck was not quite sure of the spirit 
which inspired this last query, go he only 
turned adeeper scarlet and let it pass. 

“It is my tura now,” he said after 
awhile. ‘* What do you think of her?” 

‘*Of Miss Honeywell?” 

‘*Oh! bother Miss Honeywell! What do 
you think of—of Rosamond?” 

‘** Excuse me, but [ have had no opportu- 
nity to form an opinion. 1do not know 
her,” answered Rainforth with exasperat- 
ing indifference. 


‘See here, Dwight,” said Verplanck, ‘I 
know you are a hoary old cynic,a crum- 
bling ruin, but you are not blind, and you 
must have looked at that girl enough to 
know how she looks!” 

Thus abjured, Rainforth remarked that 
he should say that the young person in 
question was rather pleasing, though odd- 
looking—incongruous, in fact, and very 
unformed. 


. 





‘“‘Unformed!” repeated Verplanck, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Tbat is nothing. A season 
in New York would bring her out stun- 
ningly! And if by ‘odd’ you mean differ- 
ent from other girls, you’ve hit it! I’ve 
never seen her like nor ber equal! Why, 
sometimes you forget she és a girl, Ite!l you! 
Sane is such jolly fun; upto everything, 
you know—bvoating, billiards, everything a 
fellow likes. Then, all at once ”— 

** Well, and ‘then, all at once’?” re- 
peated Rainforth, as Verplanck paused 
with a rapt look. 

** Well,” went on the victim, getting very 
red and confused, ‘‘ then, all at once, she 
looks at you and you remember that she és 
a girl, and quite the nicest girl you ever 
knew; and you feel like making a blanked 
fool of yourself!” 

‘* You mean that you feel like making a 
blanked fool of yourself,” corrected Rain- 
forth. 

Verplanck laughed. 

*Oa! I’m on the point of doing that 
twenty times an hour! But she don’t 
give me a chance. She has a way— 
I don’t think she means to do it—but 
she has a way of bluffing you off if you get 
the least serious or sentimental. I wish 
sometimes she had more seriousness—about 
some things,” he admitted, encouraged by 
the gravity of his brother-in-law’s counte- 
nance. 

But now, tohis great discomfiture, Rain- 
forth broke into a laugh. 

‘* Does she refuse to consider you seri- 
ously?” he asked. 

Verplanck, suddenly aware that he had 
been led into deeper depths than he had 
meant to reach, laughed also; but very 
knowingly. 

‘*Oh! of course you'll make game of 
me. I might have known that!” he said, 
rising and walking about the little room. 

‘*T infer,” said Rainforth, ‘from your 
rather fragmertary, yet suggestive, disclo- 
sures, that your motives in coming to Peat 
Island were not altogether of an artistic 
nature, then?” 

‘* Well, supposing they were not?” re- 
sponded Verplanck, in a slightly defiant 
tone. 

Rainforth admitted that it did not matter. 
Then a little pause ensued, broken by his 
saying: 

**You must have known Miss Harford 
very well to call her by her first name, as 
you do.” 

‘*T never call her ‘ Rosamond’ to her 
face,” said Veplanck, his momentary vexa- 
tion dissipated. ‘‘It is a special indul- 
gence 1 allow myself in private, you know. 
I think it is the prettiest name in the 
world,” he added, simply. 

‘“*And you say Miss Honeywell is her 
cousin?” asked Rainforth, his eyes resting 
on the slightly discolored edges of the 
manuscript of ‘‘Chrystal,” which protruded 
from under the papers where he‘had thrust 
it in deep disgust the day before. 

‘* A very distant cousin; third or fourth, 
may be,’’ replied Verplanck. ‘I say, 
Dwight,” he went on—looking mischiev- 
ously at Rainforth—‘ she is one of you. 
Literary, you know.” 

Quite disregarding the expression of 
Rainforth’s face, he continued: 

‘*Oh! yee! She writes poetry; tons of 
it; and jolly, sentimental stuff it is, too! It 
gets printed in the papers, and she cute it 
out and gends it tome. I read it aloud to 
the boys, sometimes. Mean, I know, but 
entertaining. You see when Ballou and I 
were at Sylvan Rest, we used to take the 
two girls out sailing and walking,and when- 
ever he could steal a march on me, he’d 
make off with Rosamond and leave me to 
walk with Miss Honeywell, confound his 
eyes! One evening she asked me if I was 
fond of poetry, and I was donkey enough 
to say: ‘Immensely!’ And so after that 
she used to read it off to me by the fathom 
—her own, and every other fool’s—until I 
used to wish I was dead! She never did 
it when Rosamond was round, though! 

Rosamond detests poetry. I believe I’ve 
one of Desola’s poems in my pocket now; 
her very latest ‘Desola’ is Honeywell, you 
know.” 

He produced from his pocket a printed 
slip, from which he began reading: 

‘**The Lone Sea-Mew, by Desola.’ 

‘* Reminds you of ‘The Lone Fish-Ball’; 
eh, Dwight? Only listen?” 






“** Oh! lone sea-mew,’ 
*** Oh! lone sea-mew,’ 
‘** Why sittest thou on yonder crag?’” 

Don’t!” said Rainforth, holding up 
both hands. ‘I’ve seen that poem before.” 

‘You have?” cried Verplanck. ‘She 
never sent that stuff to The Pheniz, 
Dwight?” 

Rainforth reached across the table, and 
picked up a page of manuscript which he 
tossed to the young man. 

‘*A portion of the original manuscript,” 
he said, almost bitterly. ‘‘ Found on the 
sands,” he explained. 

Verplanck was immensely amused. 

‘At all events,” said Rainforth, ‘she 
writes an uncommonly characteristic 
hand.” 

‘* Yes,” assented Verplanck, holding the 
bit of paper at arm’s length, admiringly. 
‘“*It is exactly the hand you would expect 
Rosamond to write, if you knew her.” 

Rainforth wheeled suddenly round upon 
him. 

‘* Like whom, did you say? Is this not 
Miss Honeywell’s handwriting?” 

‘“*Bless you, no! Not by any means. 
She writes a terrible mincing little claw. 
No, sir! She makes Rosamond copy out 
all her stuff for her. Fancy a girllike Rosa 
mond copying out such rot as that!” 

He gave the paper a contemptuous fillip 
that sentit under the table. Rainforth 
had turned back again, and was thought- 
fully pulling at his long, silken mustache. 
The little comedy which he had considered 
finished—for on the evidence so far afforded 
he did not feel justified even in offering the 
manuscript to its possible owner, Miss 
Honeywell—now promised another act, 
and a more interesting one still. He was a 
good deal vexed at the new phase of things, 
for he had resolutely determined to dismiss 
the whole absurd subject from his mind, 
for good and all, and here it was again 
looming up in his way with an air of im- 
portance that by no means belonged to it. 
For a man of his years and profession, he 
was allowing a trifling coincidence to get a 
hold upon him that was positively ludi_ 
crous. 

He remained so abstracted that Verplanck 
soon tired of his society, and started off. 
As he reached the door Rainforth called 
him. 

‘*See here, Ned; do you think you ever 
have mentioned me to your New Jersey 
friends?” 

Verplanck reflected a moment. 

‘*No. Don’t think I have. More enter- 
taining things to talk about!” he viciously 
added. 

“That goes without saying. Now, 
oblige me by continuing to ignore me to 
precisely the same extent. Above all, do 
me the great favor never to allude to my 
profession or connection with literature in 
“he remotest manner. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Do I look like a fool? Of course I 
understand. You are afraid ‘ Desola’ will 
offer you a poem. All right. I am dumb.” 

And Verplanck laughingly departed. 


_ 


A SONG 0’ SIXPENCE. 








BY OARLOTTA PERRY. 





O SING a song o’ sixpence a-going here and 
there, 
From early dawn of morning to latest set of 
sun ; 
With my very utmost effort I would surely quite 
despair 
Of telling half the things that I have done. 


Just a jolly little sixpence, nothing more nor 
less ; 
A jolly little sixpence a-going out and in 
Of half a world of pockets; you would never, 
never guess 
Of the many curious places I have been. 


I’ve bought a holy Bible, I’ve bought a loaf of 
bread ; 
The diamond-fingered lady and the man of 
bonds and stocks, 
That the hungry souls of heathendom afar off 
might be fed, 
Have dropped me in the missionary box. 


In little boys’ first “ pottets” I’ve had a happy 
place, 
With marbles, strings and fish-hooks, a tan- 
gled, snarly mess ; 
It has been my gracious duty to buy the yard of 
lace 





That frilled around the neck of Biddy’s dress, 
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In an iron safe I’ve languished for weary weeks 
and weeks, 
I’ve stifled in a stocking, the miser’s hoarded 
pelf, 
And one old person kept me—some people have 
such freaks— 
In a teapot on her pantry’s highest shelf. 


I’ve journeyed in the East, in the wild and law- 
less West, 
I know the heart of London, I’ve crossed the 
sea in ships ; 
I’ve been bartered for a blossom to wear on 
beauty’s breast, 
And for ice to cool a baby’s fevered lips, 


But every fashion changes—you may have heard 
the same— 
Grown thin in useful serving my eran came 
at last. 
I don’t quite understand it, but I know that I 
became 
All at once a simple relic of the past. 


And then one day a lover beside his dearest dear, 
Sat gaily looking over a box of curios, 
And he took me up and whirpered so lowl 
could not hear, 
But I saw her lovely check grow like the rosee 


I did not hear her answer, she did not speak 
quite plain. 
He, somehow, had to closely bend his head, 
And then he took a vruel knife and cut me quit. 
in twain. 
I suppose it was because of what she said. 


He kissed me, kissed us, rather, and she, too, 
gave a kiss, 
On a chain around her neck he hung apart 
Then with some tender love-words, I’d take my 
oath of this, 
He laid my other half upon his heart, 


Sing a song o’ sixpence, labor done and over, 
Sing a song o’ sixpence, don’t you envy me? 
Iwho know the true heart of loyal maid and 

lover, 
Waat that’s born of silver would not a sixpence 
be? 


All my journeys ended, all my wanderings o’er, 
From my sweet new duty never will I rove. 

Ye who haply listen know this evermore, 
That the song of sixpence is just the song of 


love, 
snsiinaniaillams 


PUZZLEDOM. 





Commumeations for thia department should be ad 
aressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, \ew York. 





CELEBRATED NAMESAKES,—SELECTED. 


Name the distinguished men referred to in the 
following descriptions. The persons all bear 
the same Christian name. 

1. The ‘‘ Golden Mouth.” 

2. The instigator of the massacre called ‘‘ The 
Sicilian Vespers.” 

3. “‘Time-honored Lancaster.” 

4, Assassinated on the bridge of Montereau, 
France. 

5. The hero of Lepanto, an emperor’s son. 

6. The great Scottish religious reformer. 

7. The apostle of the American Indians, 

8. A blind poet, 

9. The “‘ Inspired Tinker,” 

10. A great French dramatist, 

11. The victor of Ramilies, 

12. A noted philanthropist. 

13. A celebrated musical composer. 

14, The greatest author of Germany. 

15. An unfortunate Arctic explorer. 
CROS8-WORD ENIGMA, 

In arrow, but not in bow. 

In paddle, but not in row. 

In planting, but not in sow. 

In cutting, but not in mow. 

In subject, but not in low. 

In leading, but not in tow. 

In ta)king, but not in say, 

In saucy, but not in gay. 

In shanty, but not in cot. 

In portion, but not in lot, 

In cricket, but not in bat. 

In pussy, but not in cat. 

In masses, free from wrong, 

God keep this, always strong. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 
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- . 
Lefthand: 1 


- A consonant ; 2, to 
press oft 
for a debt ; 3, something very Sweet; 4,4 ree 
sleep; 5, a conzonant. ‘ 
Righthand: 1.A consonant ; 2, 
fruit of a tree; 4, a kind of ostrich ; 
nant. 


a liquor; 3, 
5, & conso- 


BEHEADED WORDS. 

1, A fish ; behead and make an ass, 

2A kind of cloth ; behead and make a weed, 
8. An animal; behead and make an ear, 


M Small pieces of ice; behead and make an 
ail. 


ANSWERS TO POZZLES OF SEPT. 2p. N ATURE’S TARRANT’S 


BURIE OITIES. CURE FOR massage ter 
1, Perth; 2, Kew; 8, Tyre; 4, Leith; 5, Pan; a i = eC 0 
6, Derby ; 7, Waterloo; 8, Rome; 9, Lee. CONSTIPATION, = ant aperieat in the form of & ° . 


Producing when dis- | WANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
; EXPORTERS OF 


SYLLABLE PUZZLE, 
Boatman 
ILS as a reliable and 




















weage pon a e remedy. It 1 
Goby Constipation, A 
Byway brapepsia.” | ass 4 4 ers 
Wayward les, aang | 
Wardship cures ye Beadache, 


Shipwreck 4 k H d h Saree i sick A+ JUST RECEIVED 
Sic “HEADACHE, ang xently Uurgesall the Ex- | up NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
THE INCURABLES. aap eg == ousehold and, carried English, French, German and 
Tney are a large army. Homes and hospitals D Y S$ FP E P S$ ry a traveler. Bel by Japanese Goods. 
and asylums are built for them, and many a Estimates and Special Designs 


private household has its sorrowful individual 
members, who, with old chronic diseases, are Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


given up by the doctors as hopeless cases. 
ATTENTION I8 INVITED TO OUR 


Happily the army of incurables is not as large 
ART NOVELTIES, 


as some people think. There are many people 
ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


who have been given up 80 but are vet alive and 
FOR THIS SEASON, 


happy. Judge Flanders, of New York, was so 
far gone that when he came to inquire if Com- 
pound Oxygen could do anything for bim, the 
doctor hardly dared to express the faintest hope. 
Yet Judge Flanders is now daily attending to 
GoLp MEDAL. Also, 
LINCRUSTA- 
. WALTON 
THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL OOVERING, 











business, The Hon. William D. Kelley thought 
bis life work was done over ten years ago. He 
says now that he owes the prolongation of hia 
life to Compound Oxygen. W. H. Whitely, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, consid+red bimself one of the 
great army of “Incurables,” yet Compoun 

Oxvgen made him a new man. And so wit 

hosts of others. , a eee 4 sony lo ¢ 
you have been il], or however hopeless may se m 

your care, but write to Drs, STAKKEY & PALEN, UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 

1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn., for their Without arival asa dressing for all Salads, and asa 


i ons sauce for Cold Meats, etc repared with extreme 
Teentioe op Compound Oxyger. It will be sent care; all its ingredients are of the purest and Lest; IN MANY 



















free.—N. Y. Witness. and will keep good for years. ele 4 DE- 
ALSO FOR BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. id 
go DWELLING PLAIN 
FINISHED iN BRONZE AND POL- THE AND 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO DECORATED 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE ° 
eee SR MADE COMTOREABLE | Za 
IN USE. Perfectly Safe. Oo London, l*84. * 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. ip . Novelty Invalid Support. 


— An Easy cHaiRn in bed. Is WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
Bae ge tee Patient: | OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN. 
mvalid in any position desired. | 1¢ OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Sent on receipt of price, $4.00. 
GETTYSBURG NovELTY Works Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room, 


Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Serond St. Phila. 


ADVERTISE ‘JUDLCIOUSLY. 
The only way to do this is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS, *onicamo. Ih. 


PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS. 


Or the same materials as the Henriettas, comprise Crépe Cloth with a fine woven crape-lik 
surface; Maria Theresa, resembling rich corded silk, fallisg in stately folds; Venetian 


Crapes, ‘imitating by their weave the eff-ct of Courtauld’s Crap°, and the Camel- -hair, the Mi Ry wy = 
softest and most luxurious of fabrics, yet firm in texture and effective in drapery. None 3 . Stephens, Lebanon, hio. 
genuine unless rolied on a yellow “ Varaished Board” which is the Priestley trade-mark, 


Thry are for sal» by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros, Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Craw- aA Ite meriteasa WASI DLUE have been fuily 
ford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., and others. and encersed hb, thousands of housekeepers, Your 
ocer ough’ to have it on sale, Ask him for it. 


D. 8B. WILTSERGEK, Irop.. 2% N. Second 81., Phil., Pa 


15,267 BABIES 


Died from starvation, cholera infantum, and other infantile disorders in New York City during 1885, 
while the entire mortality was only 35,682, 


CHILDREN DIED UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE. 
1 5, 2 6 7 1 2, 3 0 7 BABIES DIED UNDER 2 YEARS OF AGE, 
9, 3 0 3 BABIES DIED UNDER 1 YEAR OF AGE, 








Patened May 19, 1885. 





















NEARLY ALL OF THESE INFANTS DIED FROM STARVATION, CHOLERA INFANTUM, OR SIMILAR CAUSES, PRODUCED IN MOST IN 
STANCES FROM THE WANT OF PROPER FOOD. 

THE MAJORITY OF THESE BABIES WERE FED UPON COW’S MILK OR SOME STARCHY FOOD, THIS FEARFUL MORTALITY PROVES 
THAT NEITHER OF THE ABOVE FOODS CAN BE RELIED UPON. 


DO N OT Us Fees A pwes USE THE CASEIN WILL FORM INTO CURDS IN THE CHILD’S STOMACH AND PRODUCE CHOLERA 


DO NOT Us CONDENSED MILK BECAUSE NEARLY ALL OF IT CONTAINS ABOUT HALF CANE SUGAR, AND WILL CAUSE ACID 
FERMENTATION AND CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


DO NOT USE PREPARED FOODS WHICH CONTAIN STARCH OR WHICH MUST BE MIXED WITH MILK, BECAUSE THE CHILD CANNOT 
DIGEST RAW STARCH, AND NONE OF THESE FOODS WILL THOROUGHLY NOURISH IT, 


After careful investigation every intelligent person must admit that 


CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD 


Is the only Perfect Food for Infants and Children ever produced. Why? 


IT PERFECTLY RESEMBLES A GOOD QUALITY OF MOTHER'S MILK, AND WILL THEREFORE THOROUGHLY NOURISH THE 
BECAUSE CHILD WITHOUT THE ADDITION OF CONDENSED OR COW’S MILK. 


BECAUSE IT HAS BEEN SHOWN BY DR. STUTZER, ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN ANALYSTS IN THE WORLD, TO PERFECTLY RESEMBLE 
AGOOD QUALITY OF HUMAN MILK IN ‘DIGESTIBILITY AND COMPOSITION. REMOVES NECESSITY FOR A WET NURSE, 


BECAUSE IF IT IS USEDIT WILL PREVENT CHOLERA INFANTUM AND SUMMER OOMPLAINTS IN CHILDREN. 
BECAUSE IT IS ALWAYS READY FOR USE, AND REQUIRES NO SPECIAL CARE IN PREPARATION. 

BECAUSE IT WILL KEEP FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 

BECAUSE IT NECESSITATES NEITHER THE ADDITION OF MILK NOR CREAM. 

BEC AUSE IT IS THE ONLY FOOD FOR INFANTS THAT WILL THOROUGHLY NOURISH THE CHILD. 

BECAUSE IT IS THE ONLY FOOD THAT DIGESTS AS EASILY AS HUMAN MILK. 


BECAUS IT IS THE ONLY PRERARED FOOD WHERE THE CHEESEY PART OF THE MILK IS RENDERED AS SOLUBLE AS THAT IN HUMAN 
MILK, AND CANNOT FORM INTO CURDS, AND THEREBY PRODUCE CHULERA IN#&ANTUM., 


BECAUS rey Fen CALY FOOD THAT CONTAINS THE REQUISITE QUANTITY OF LIME TO PROPERLY MAKE AND NOURISH THE BONES 


BECAUSE IT IS THE ONLY FOOD THAT WILL AGREE WITH CHILDREN ALMOST UNIVERSALLY. 


NO OTHER FOOD EXCEPT yy td MILK WILL ANSWER THeee REQUIREMENTS. A SINGLE TRIAL IN COMPARISON WITH ANY OTHER 
FOODS WILL Soe isce YOU T THESE STATEMENTS ARE TRUE, 

DR. 8ST zEs, FOOD AN ALYST FOR RHENISH rereets IN py AS ALY SS OF TEN OF THE LEADING P INCIPAL CHILDREN’S FOODS USED 
IN THIS COUNTER: Y AND EUROPE, AND PUBLISHED IN THE PHA UTISCHE CENTRAL HALLE, BERLI 
IN MY OPINION CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD Ts MUCH BETTER FOR NOURISHING CHILDREN THAN ANY OTHER 
INFANTS’ FOOD I HAVE EVER SEEN. 

re FOR COPY OF MARION HARLAND'S * OUR BABY’S FIRST YEAR,” SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

MPLE — CENT CAN OF CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD WILL BE SENT GRATIS AND POST FREE TO ANY ONE SENDING 


HEIR ADDRESS REED & CA RNRICK, 





Merchantile Exchange Building, 2, 4, and 6 Harrison St., New York. 
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farm and Gurilen, 


Tat Aoricultural Editor wit be glad to reeetwe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who seal specially witerested,} 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 


BY RURALIST. 





Tux Best Turxeys.—As Thanksgiving is 
drawing nigh talk on turkeys is timely. The 
two largest breeds are the Bronze and Yarra- 
gansett. The former is of dark bronze color 
with a luster approaching gold, with dark or 
flesh-colored legs. The Narragansett is of a metal 
lic black plumage, with salmon-colored legs. No 
adult gobbler of either variety, should weigh 
less than twenty-five pounds, hese weight, 
however, are only minimum, for specimens of 
gobblers often reach forty pounds, September 
or October is the best time for selecting the 
gobbler, as the prices will soon be higher. Oue 
gobbler will be sufficient for at least four hens, 
and eometimes more. 

Tue Rouwat Farrs.—The agricultural fairs 
now being held throughout the country should 
not be neglected by farmers, borticulturis's and 
stockmen. When properly conducted and eu- 
couraged, such exbibitions are highly beneficial 
to individuals and communitiee, and to make 
them what they sbould be, right-thinking, prog- 
ressive ruralists ought to attend and contvri- 
bute to one or more, 

Savino VEGETABLE SeEeps.—Do not attempt to 
save your own seeds, says a gardener, uoless 
you have used every preceu ion necessary to 
prevent cross-fertilzation. Plants ofven mix 
without the knowledge of the grower. A melon 
may be fertilized by a pumpkin, and though a 
fruit of this season may be genuine, yet the 
seeds of such, if ured next season, may caute 
a failure of the crop or else destroy the 
quality. 

A Home Mave Creamen.—Some one thus tells 
how to make a simple, home-made creamer. Cut 
a barrel in two, put in a faucet to let off the wa- 
ter,and provide a tight cover to kcep out vermin, 
Get the tinner to make thre cans seven inches 
in diameter and fifteen inches deep, with three 
flanges on the bottom to fit under slits in blocks 
bolted to the bottom of the tub, so as to hold 
the cans down even when empty or only partly 
filled. Pump the tub full of water, or let the 
spring water run tbrough it tothe watering 
trough, and you bave a handy cream raiser. 

Our Wueat Propuction.—A special investi- 
gation with reference to the probable produc- 
tion of wheat in this country makes the aggre- 
gate of the winter crop, 295,000,000 bushels 
agalust 212,000,000 Jast year. The estimates put 
Calitornia at 60,000,000, Lilinois at 28,000,000, 
Indiana at $2,000,000, Ohio at 34,000,000, Michi- 
gan at 25,000,000, and Missouri at 22,000,000 
bushels. The spring wheat is estimated at 
140,000,000 against 145,000,000 last year. The 
quality of winter grain is reported to be better 
than it was in 1855, 

Curtine Conn.—The following seavonable ad 
vice on this subject was given at an agri-ultural 
discussion in Maseacbusetis: Cut the corn at 
the roots and stack firmly as soon as the corn 
is glazed. The fodder will then be worth as 
much as English hay, $20 per ton ; but calling it 
#15, the fifty-busbel crop will cost but twenty- 
eight cents per bushel; a sixty-burhel crop 
would reduce the crop to thirteen c«nts, while if 
seventy-five bushels were grown, which is not 
too much to aim for, the grain will be all clear 
profit, But whatever the amount of the crop, 
both the stake and the grain ehould be season- 
ably and well secured. 

OatTrie Rancuina.—This business is evident- 
ly declining, being less pleasant and profitable 
than formerly. A Western contemporary de- 
clares that there isa vart deal of nonsense in 
the exaggerated ttatements about the great 
profits among the West and Southwest ranch 
cattle men. Thousands, it is added, are mis'ed 
by these statements and plunge into the bu-i- 
ness blindly, only to regret it at their leisure, 
The bonanza period in that business has been 
passed, and it has come down to straight, bard 
competiticn, and will soon require, if not al- 
ready, as close management to get profits as it 
does in the older states, and a good deal more 
worry. 

BattTine Stocx.—There isa great variety of 
opinion and practice as to quantity in salting 
stock, and here is some light on the point. The 
French people, through their Department of 
Agriculture, instituted an investigation in re- 
gard to sallirng animals. After careful experi- 
ment and inquiry on the subject the following 
was recommended: Working ox or milch cow, 
two ounces per day ; oxen fattening in stall, two 
avd a half to four ouncer; pige, fattening, one 
to two ounces; sheep (double for fattening), 
one-half to two-'hirds ounce ; horses and mules 
one ounce. 

Sazpinc To WHEAtT.—Professor Lazenby says 
that wheat may be sown too thick as well as too 
thin for the best results. The richer the soil and 
the more perfect the seed bed, the less the 


ger of sowing too much than too little, aud no 
rule as to quantity can be given for different 
regions, The right quantity may vary with soil 
and exposure, the size of the kernels, capacity of 
the variety for tilling and injury from insects; 
and, if all the conditions were at their best, three 
pecks to the acre would be ample. The increase 
above this quantity requires knowledge and 
judgment on the part of the farmer as to the 
quantity of seed and its variety to those various 
accidents and influences. 
PRoFITABLE FeepInG.—The feeding that piys 
best is that which keeps the animal constantly 
gaining. Some one has truly said that every 
pound of feed consumed by an animal that is 
not increasing in weight, is so much wasted- 
Keep the young things growing from the time 
they are calved till they are ready for the mar- 
ket, and then every pound of feed brings some 
tangible return. The more rapidly the animal 
gains in weight, the smaller the proportion of 
food spent in sustaining life, and therefore the 
greater the profit to the feeder. 
IRRIGATION IN AGRicULTURE.—Irrigation is 
indispensable to success in growing farm crops in 
the dry regions of the United States, and is now 
practiced extensively in various localities. There 
are now 1,000 miles of irrigating canals in Col- 
orado alone, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing,bringing new tracts of land into profit- 
able cultivation. In California, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing and Kansas, there arealso many extensive 
irrigating works, which will surpass those of 
Italy and India in extent, 
A Time.y Hint.—An Eastern contemporar 
euggestively remarks that, if manafacturers of 
farm implements combine to exa:t unreasonable 
prices for their machinery, farmers, if organ- 
ized, can combine and refuse to buy thei wares 
until they are offered at fair rates. The farmers 
can much better afford to wait a ycaror two 
than can the manufacturers, This 1s often the 
case, especially with new inventions, which are 
sometimes put on the market at several times 
their actual value. Farmers who organize and 
co-uperate can protect themeelves against exor- 
bitant prices and monopolists generally. 
Com AND Hearu or Fowis,—A poultry au- 
thority informs us that when the comb of a 
fowl is large and bright colored, showing it to 
be full of blood, and thaking with every activity 
of the bird, she is in a heaJthy, laying condition. 
With this condition of comb you will discover 
the utmost activity in your fowls, starting at 
every sound or motion, The movements are 
not like a nervous jump, but with an elas ic 
spring, showing a condition of vigorous health. 
On the contrary, if the edges of the comb and 
wattles are a purplish red, and the movements 
sluggish, there 1s disease and danger. 
SHRINKAGE oF CorNn.—It is estimated that 
corn, the great cereal crop of this productive 
land, will lose six per cent. of its weight by 
evaporation iu eight months’ keeping. Comment- 
ing upon this statement, a Western paper says 
if it 18 true—which it concedes—those farmers 
who may have a surplus of corn to dispose of 
the coming fal), will do well to market it early in 
the season. Six bushels out of a hundred is a 
good deal of shrinkage, it adds, but it requires 
two or three months for the vorn to become per- 
fectly dry after it has been cribbed. 
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WHEAT CULTURE IN INDIA. 


InpiA is a country 1,900 miles im length, and 
1,500 in widtb, and comprises an areca equal to 
that of the United States east of the Mississippi 
River. Little wheat is, however, raised south of 
the 25th piraliol, the North-west Provinces and 
Oude being beat adapted for wheat cul:ivation, 
These comprise an area of 106,111 equare miles, 
almost a fivs plain. ‘The soil is alluvion, chiefly 
of clay and sand, deporited by fresh water, as 
there is a total absence of marine shelle. Except 
in the mountainous range of the Vindhyan chain 
that crosses the southern portion of these 
provire #, there are no rocks, stones, or miver- 
ale, other than silica and some mica, which are 
in the finest particles. The climate is the most 
favorable in the world for egricultural products, 
it being possible to grow the crops of both the 
hottest and the coldest countries. Tne searons 
for the different crops are fixed aud regular, and 
there is nota month in the year in which the 
farmer cannot work inthe fields. Thire are two 
grain seasons in the year—one in the rainy sea- 
son, which commences about the 15th of June 
and continues until September and October. 
The winter crop?, such as wheat, oate, and bar- 
ley, which are sown in October and November, 
are harvested in March and Apri). There are 
occational showers during the winter, but sol- 
dom any from March to the middle of June. 
Between these two grain seasons the farmer 
gives his attention to fruit, vegetabler, and 
sugar cane. 

The farmer has scarcely any tools, but what 
he has are of the simplest kind. There being no 
hard, gravelly soi), no stiff clay, no herd-pan, 
and no sticky, calcareous soil to work, ts a great 
advantage to him. By a very crude implement, 
which can scarcely be called a plow, the land is 
torn up. This plow consists of a triangular 
piece of wood, about eighteen incbes in length, 





amount of seed required. There is more dan- 


other being pointed. On the flat side of this 
piece of wood a groove is made, into which a flat 
piece of iron, a foot in length, an inch wide, and 
half an inch thick, is inserted, and held in its 
place by a staple. The steple underneath does 
not interfere with the rooting. This iron bar, 
which is pointed, serves as a nose, or point, to 
the plow. The larger end of this triangular 
piece of wood is mortised into an upright stick, 
the latter about three feet in length, at the top 
of which is a wooden pin on the front side fora 
handle, About eighteen inches from the ground 
a strip of board, three inches wide, an inch and 
a half thick, and eight feet long, is inserted into 
the upright stick, and serves as a beam and a 
tongue. The yoke isa straight stick, six feet 
long, three inches in diameter, with four 
wooden pins, each six inches long, one on each 
side of the neck of the bullocks, A small hemp 
rope, or grass twine, goes under the bullocks’ 
neck to keep the yoke in its place. The beam of 
the plow has a few notcbes under it near the 
end, and 18 fastened to the yoke by a small graes 
rope. The plow makes no furrow, but simply roots 
or tears up the soil, and the plowman, with his 
little goad or whip in one hand, the other holc- 
ing the wooden pin in the upright stick, walks 
by the side of the plow. The cattle are of the 
Brahmini species, white, slender-bodied, long 
egged, and very lean. About the only feed they 
t for months before the rains is “ bhoosa,” or 
w at-straw, and chaff. Plowing is bard work 
for both the little cattle and the man, and the 
best a man can do is tu tear up three-quarters of 
an acre a day, and the work then is poorly done, 
The land then bas to be plowed in this way a 
number of times, especially for the more sub- 
stantial crops. The cattle cost from £1 to £4 a 
pair, but the average price is about £1 12s. The 
average price of a plow is 1s, 8d. The only other 
implement used is a log or slab of wood, six 
feet or eight feet long, drawn sideways across 
the field by one or two pair of cattle to 
crush the clods and smooth ths surface. After 
the land is pulverized, and finally this is well 
done, too, the last plowing takes place, when a 
man or woman dribbles the seed from the hand 
into the furrow. The next operations are those 
of reaping and threshing. The reaper consists 
of a blade of giron six inches in length, one inch 
in width, and curved like an old-fashioned 
sickle, with a notched edge and a short handle, 
Its cost is 2d. The harvester sits upon his heels, 
cuts a handful of straw, which he lays down, 
and then waddles on without rising, and cuts 
another lot. He cuts about one-twelfth of an 
acre a day, for which he receives 2}4d., out of 
which he has to board himself, After this prim- 
itive reaping machine comes a binder, who 
gathers up the grain and bindsit into sheaves. It 
is then shocked, and after a day or two carted to 
the threshing floor. The threshing machine con- 
sists of a floor—a bit of hard ground—a stake, a 
number of cattle, and a driver. The grain 
straw is piled around the stake in the floor, the 
cattle are connected by a rope tied to their horns 
and one en1l of the rops fastened to the stake, 
and the driver keeps them going until the straw 
is trampled very fine into what is called ‘ bhoo- 
sa.” This, after the grain is separated from it, 
is fed to the cattle. The people raise almost 
insurmountable objection to any other mode of 
threshing, as this is about the only way in which 
the straw is made into * bhoosa.” They not 
only threeh to get out the grain, but to break up 
the straw, avd particularly to fiatten it so that 
the cattle will readily eat 1t. Mr. Ozaume, su- 
perintendent of agiiculture for the Bombay 
Presidency, bad a Jarge threshing macbine sent 
from England, and made a contract with a 
Jandowter for fifty acres of wheat, in order to 
try it, After the work nad commenced the Jand- 
owner felldown upon bis knees and piteously 
begged for the thresbing to stop, as it would 
ruin him; for the cattle would not cat the straw. 
A chaff. cutter to cut up the 8 raw would not do, 
as they hold it must be flattened and made up 
smooth, as well 8s be broken up short. Until 
this objection is overcome, the people will 
use the cattle and the tbreshing-floor. 
In time, when they can be induced to 
raise green fodder, or preeerve grass as hay, or 
make ensilage, which is being introduced, they 
may adopt the civilized method of threshing. 
Yet their system works very wll. They bave 
the cattle and plenty of time, for after harvest 
they Dave less work to do, and the straw is very 
dry. The winnowing machine is a scoop, calkd 
a **soop,” about 18 inches wide, made of reeds, 
and of shape like a Jarge dusi-pan. This is 
filied with grain and chaff and held 1n the wind, 
so that the chaff falling from it is blown from 
the grain. If there is no wind two men take a 
blanket, one at each end, and wave it between 
them, while a third dribbles the grain from the 
“soop.” After threshing, the *‘ bhoosa” ia put 
into thatched ricks or bins, or in a corner of 
their huts or mud-walled houses, and fed out 
viry carefully. It may be mentioned that the 
entire cost of the whole spparatus for wheat 
groving, including the pair of oxen, is only 
about thirty-seven sbillings. 
So far as the mode of cultivation is concerned, 
the first thing the farmer has to do in preparing 
for a crop of wheat 1s manuring—that is, if he 
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for his wheat. This is done in May or June, 
just previous to the rains. After the field has 
been plowed, a flock of sheep or a number of 
cattle are herded on the field at night, and this 
costs the farmer something, as be does not 
usually own apy sheep. The least number of 
times the land is plowed is ten, and the great- 
est number thirty. About the end of Septem- 
ber the sowing takes place. First, a Brahmin 
is consulted, if the farmer is a Hindu, to fix the 
auspicious time, and this being determined, he 
appoints a man to do the first sowing, after 
which any one can dribble the wheat, but not 
before.-- London Times. 


FALL SHEARING OF SHEEP. 


Tuts matter should receive the emphatic cen- 
sure of all those interested in the handling of 
wool, and especially should its condemnation 
come from those engaged in sheep husbandry. 
Manufacturers derive some benefit, it may be, 
from being furnisbed with a wool that can ad- 
vartageously be used to cheapen their products, 
but it is not creditable to the intelligence of the 
sheep hasbandman to allow this practice to con- 
tinue on any plea, unless it has some exception- 
al validity. We should be glad to chronicle 
the discontinuance of this custom in auch dis- 
tricts of Texis as he outside of the southwest 
sandy repions, where there can be no legitimate 
excuse fur favoring it. So long as the practice 
is kept up of allowing the sbeep to freely range 
over the randy prairies south of the Nueces 
there may be rome reason for shearing twice a 
year, but this will be unnecessary and unprofit- 
able when a more careful system of husbandry 
finds its way into these parts. But in the cen- 
tral and north central sectious there can be no 
justification for such a course, and 
it is downright bad business judgment 
to tolerate it, both in the income 
derived from the wool clip and in the health of 
the sheep. The spring time is the only natural 
season to divest the animal of its fleece, and to 
do the same in the fall militates against the laws 
and requirements of Nature. We are pleased to 
see this subject agitated in the journals. of 
Texas, with the prevailing opinion against twice 
shearing. There is no gain in tbe appual clip, 
and there is a decided depreciation in the value 
cf the wool, besides the extra expense attending 
the second shearing. Let us see what is Jost in 
the single item of depreciation in value. One 
hundred pourds of fine twelve-months’ growth 
clean wool is worth #55. If this had been 
sheared in the spring and fall, its value would 
have been respectively sixty-six pounds, $33, 
and thirty-four pounds, #14, or together $47, 
showing a Joss in the annual income of $8. This 
represents an anvual loss in the money value of 
the clip from seventy sheep, which would give a 
loss on a flock of five thousand sheep of #570, an 
item well worth considering.—Journal of Com- 
merce, 








IN PEACH TIME. 


WHEN peaches are in season, we are apt to 
think that there is really no other fruit so good. 
What fruit is so Jusciour, so bc autiful, so satis- 
fying? We want it upon our tables every day, 
and even three times a day. 

To begin with, at a \cisurely breakfast table, 
with finger bow]s and fiuit papkins and delicate 
china, with bright talk and charming manners 
to grace the hour, what perfect harmony we find 
in a superb basket of peaches au naturel! Then, 
indeed, *‘ fruit is golden.” 

Or at the farm tea-table, when the big round 
dish is heaped with ripe, juicy peaches, care- 
fully **cut up,” and the wide blue jug is offercd 
to deluge them with yellow cream, what more 
could be desired? If this does not fitly end the 
gustatory experience of the day, there is nothing 
for the insatiable fruit-eater but to add a few 
rare-ripes to his nine o’clock bowl of bread and 
milk. 

But tbe peach lends itself to cooking with the 
utmost readincss. It combines admirably to 
form both rich and plain dishes, and it is only 
when the skill of the cook fails that the limit of 
its various utility is reached. No fruit is more 
tempting for the experiments of the amateur. 
Out of numberless methods, the result, in part, 
of such experiment, a few sre offered here. 

Peacu Rick Puppina.—Good for breakfest or 
lunch. Pare and stone a quart of peacher, aud 
lay them in a pudding aish; sprinkle lightly 
with sugar and cover with an equal quantity of 
cold boiled rice. Moisten the rice with rich 
milk or thir, sweet cream, and bake three- 
quarters of an hour. Serve with cream and 
sugar, or with a sauce made of one well beaten 
egg, a cup of sugar, a tablespooniul of fresh 
butter and a half pint of boiling milk. Flavor 
with nutmeg or brandy. Hominy, Jarina, 
wheaten grite, or gluten, may be substituted for 
the rice. Farins, cooked thoroughly in a double 
boiler with milk and a pinch of salt, and set in 

a mould until cold, 1s both attractive and excel- 
lent, served with peaches for tea or dessert. 
Sronce Puppinc witH Peracnes.—Make «a 
compote of peaches by cooking the halves care- 
fully in a syrup made of two cups of sugar and 
one of water to a quart of fruit. Make asponge 





has any manure, and he usually saves all he can 








cake after this recipe: Three eggs, a cup of 
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sugar, 8 scant cup of flour, with half a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of soda in twc tablespoonfuls of warm water, 
and a teaspoonful of extract of bitter almond or 
vanilla, Bake in an oval pan at least three 
inches deep. These may be prepared the day 
pefore the pudding is wanted. Tear the cake 
apart in the middle and place the peaches be- 
tween the two layers, and pour over all a mock 
cream made of a pint of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatine dissolved in the usual manner, a 
well-beaten egg, half a cup of sugar and a little 
extract of bitter almond. Or the cake may be 
moistened with sherry, stuck over with blanched 
almonds an covered with a glaze of boiled icing. 
In this case, whipped cream should be served 
with it. This makes an elegant and delicious 
dessert for a formal Junch or dinner. 

Peacn Battrr Puppine.—Half fill a deep 
pudding dish with pared and stoned ‘peaches, 
with a little sugar. Make a batter of a pint of 
milk, four eggs, four heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour and a pinch of salt. Put the milk on to 
boil in a saucepan, reserving one cup, which mix 
with the flour to a very smooth paste. Beat the 
eggs, yelks and whites separately, stir them all 
together and add to the boiling . milk. Stir in- 
cessantly until it thickens to a smooth batter ; 
pour it over the peaches and bake half an hour. 
Serve the moment it leaves the oven with a 
liquid sauce. 

Peach cream—Which may be frozen and 
served as ice cream, or merely moulded and 
served cold asa rich pudding. Put very ripe, 
highly-flavored peaches through a sieve to make 
a quart of pulp. Boil the kernels in haif a pint 
of water, and add half a package of gelatine, 
previously soaked for an hour in cold water, to 
cover it. Strain, add two cups of sugar, and a 
pint of thick cream, and whip the whole with 
the fruit. If the peaches are Jacking in flavor, 
add the juice of one or two lemons.—Dorortuy, 
in Country Gentleman. 
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WAGES AND FOOD IN BAVARIA. 


Tue laborers are divided into two classes, 
servants and day laborers. The first receive full 
board and lodging, are hired for a long time, 
and are paid quarterly. The second receive oc- 
cassional board and lodging, are paid weekly, 
and can be discharged at any time. 

The servants receive, beside board and lodg- 
ing, for a man, $23.80 to $71 per year according 
to ability ; for a woman, $9.52 to $35.70. Ser- 
vants seck employment from tke age of thirteen 
to fourteen years, as soon as they are free from 
school, and are paid according to their strength 
and capability. 

The day laborers are paid with board, map, 
23 to 31 cents per day; woman, 14% to 28 cents 
per day. Wuhout board, man, 88 to 47 cents 
per day ; woman, 23 to 35 cents per day. 

In winter the shortest day’s work is ten 
hours; whentekipg care of animals, thirteen 
hours. F:om the middle of June at least thirteen 
hours; during harvest or mowing time, fifteen 
hours and sometimes more. 

With farmers the servants’ meals consist of, in 
the morning, soup at nine o’clock, bread and 
beer at noon; on four days soup, dumplings, 
and vegetables; on the other three days scup, 
dumplings, and meat; in the afternoon bread 
and beer; in the evening soup with meat. On 
high holidays they receive also at dinuer and 
supper beer and roast meat. 

On the large estates the fare is not so good, as 
the servants have only three meals a day, except 
in harvest time, when they receive beer and 
bread in the fore and afternoon, 

The estimated yearly nourishment of one per- 
son is 500 quarts of rye, 150 quarts of wheat, 200 
quarts of potatoes, 22.4 pounds sali, 89.6 pounds 
beef, 67.2 pounds pork, 28 pounds butter, 52 
quarts good milk, 250 quarts of skimmed milk, 
80 quarts beer, 3 pounds oil, and 35 84 cubic 
meters fire-wood. 

Taking into account the cost of wash, soap, 
brushes, rags, house repairs, and the care of the 
sick, the cost for one servant would be from 
$59.50 to $64.26 per year. 

The servants are not very particular about 
their lodgings; the men usually sleep in the 
stable and the women in ths master’s house. 

In large estates there is a special room for the 
servants.— U. 8. Consular Reports. 


FORCING LETTUCE. 


THE soil best fitted for lettuce is five parts good, 
strong, fresh loam to one part well-rotted cow 
manure. The first sowing of lettuce (which is 
mainly the Boston Market variety), made in the 
open ground about the 20th of August, will be 
large enough to be set in greenhouse benches, at 
six or seven inches apart each way, by the 20th 
of September, and will, without fire-heat, give 
fine heads by the Ist of November. For second 
succession, sowings are made still outside, about 
the 20th of September, to replant the space 
where the first crop has been cut out by the first 
week in November. As the season is now 
getting colder, the crop planted by the Ist of 
November will not be fit for market until about 
the Christmas holidays, at which time it usually 
sells well. For the third crop, to be planted in 
January, the plants made by the sowing on the 








20th of September should be used. This crop, 

which has to be grown in mid-winter, will not 
be ready, if planted the first or second week in 
January, until about the 1st of April, One of 
the greatest pests in growing is the green fly, or 
aphis, and the remedy must be preventive, for 
if it once gets a foothold on the growing. plant 
it cannot be destroyed. From its operations be. 
ing mainly on the under side of the leaf nothing 
can reach it ; consequently every germ of it must 
be destroyed before planting. Tobacco in any 
form is destructive to it. So, before planting, 
let the surface of the soil be sown over with to- 
bacco dust, and also let the young plants be 
rinsed in water wherein tobacco stems have been 
steeped long enough to give it the color of 
atrong tea. By using these precautions, there is 
little danger of the lettuce being attacked by the 
insect, although as a further measure of pre- 
caution, it will be well to strew the paths with 
refuse tobacco stems, which will make a com- 
plete antidote egainst the aphis. There is 
anotber disease often affecting lettuce, with 
which, however, it is not so easy to cope. It is 
first seen by the leavea hardening and spotting 
brownish-red, then gradually decaying toward 
the center of the plant, until it partly destroya 
it. The cause seems to be anything that gives 
the plant a check, any too sudden change of 
temperature, too much dryness or too much 
moisture. There ie, 1 think, no remedy after 
the disease has once started. So our efforts 
must be for prevention.—PrETER HENDERSON, in 
American Agriculturist, 


FOWL FACTS IN AN EGG SHELL. 


The breeds of fowis baving the qnality of lay- 
ing and not sitting, may be classed in four 
groups—wl layers of white eggs. First,—Sin- 
gle-combed fowls, including the Black-Spanish, 
Minorcas, Andalusians and Leghorns in variety. 
These all are distinguished by large, erect, sin- 
gle combs in the cocks, and drooping combs in 
the hens, Second —The rose-combed fowls of 
the Hamburg group. Third.—The true “top 
knots "—White-Crested Black Polish, Golden 
Spangled Polish, Silver-Spangled Polish, White 
Polisb, all of which have split or double combs, 
or the radiments of such combs. Fourth.—Ths3 
Gallic group of fowls, some of which, lik: the 
Crevecceurs and the Houdans, bave crests like 
the Polish ; others, like the Gelderland fowls of 
Holland, La Fleche and La Bresse of France, 
show the split or bifurcated comb, or the rudi- 
ments of it. Among all these the most use/u', 
simply as egg-producers, are to be found in the 
siugle-combed group. The cock of the White- 
Faced Black Spanish breed is characterized by 
lustrous black plumage, gay with rainbow tints, 
and only a little less glossy in the hens—red 
combs or wattles and white faces. They lay 
eges of the largest size and pure white, of course, 
The Minorcas are like them but with red face’, 
and the Andalusians are blue. Leghorne, White 
and Brown, are desirable, hardy, prolific, and 
breed generally true to feathers and style. The 
Leghorns—and there are several other breeds— 
are by no means 80 high-bred as the Spanish, 
yet they are hardier, and the eggs, though smal 
ler, are more abundant, so that so long as «gas 
sell by the dozen, rather than by the pound, they 
are very profitable fowls to keep. Houdans ae 
favorite French fowls, and combine egg-layirg 
and flesh-production in a high degree ; they are, 
besides, hardy, prolific, and, Lk» all the otber 
Gallic fowls, excellent eating, which can hardly 
be said with truth of the fowls of any other of 
the groups of non-sitters.—American Agri 
culturist, 


COVERING SEED EVENLY. 


Most seeds of grain, especially those sown in 
the fall, are apt to be covered too deeplr. In a 
dry time the drill wheels sink down into tbe soil 
and this carries the tubes with them. Grain 
seed is thus deposited at a depth of three and 
some‘imes four or five inches. One and a half 
inches is ample depth, and if moist one inch is 
sufficient. If too dry to grow at this deptb, 
wait untill after a rain. The bad effect of too 


deep covering were plainly shown by a device 
we once used on a drill, throwing every othar 
tube ahead of its neighbor. The result was that 
all the forward tubes might have been empty. 
They were piled over by the ridges made by the 
back set of teeth, made a feeble growth in the 
fall, and were all killed before spring. The crop 
all came from the balf of tbe seed drilled in 
shallow.—American Cultivator. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,........888 00@40 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 





0.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone............... 81 00@88 50 
Crescent Hone............+- 29 00@81 60 
Potato Fertilizer. ...... seeeee 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco “  .,.......... 47 00@50 00 
Duck@hest ~ —s.....cccccce 32 WW@35 
Baugh & Sons’ § ties : 

= ty od at abana - 80 00@85 00 

Ww e uperphosphate, 

9,000 Ibs. ....cccccce 00@85 00 

Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 

per 2,000 Ibs............. 25 00 
Econ yen Ge C- 
Warranted Pure Raw 

Meal, per 2,000 Ibs. ..... - 80 00@88 00 





Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 


J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 


Empire State Superpnospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 

Mapes #. and P. G. Oo.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure..........ceeeeee 
Corn oD. eesdeveesebenecust 
MENS. © ccicnnséatucescas o 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 

A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food. . 

H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato — sba0edeqnee 
.. ier rrrssres 
a FL, Fe eee 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 

phate Fertilizer........ : 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer...... " 
es Clark & Oo."> Special- 


SES SEERE BS 


SS SSS SBS SESSS SS 


23 $5 


Americus sone Superphosphate 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fish and Potash...... .... 

Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 

ASHES.—We quote 4@44¢ ‘cents for 
6@5}¢ for Pearl. 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSE* 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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Cure cheat without semi-starv 

Eurovean Mail, Oct, Ath, 1844, le a oy gt ie ot 

merely to reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting 
the source of obesity to induce a radical cure of t! the 
disease, Any | pe person. rich or poor, can obtain his 
work, eratis, A 74 sencios Ele conte to cover tage, 
to = PL Esq... Woburn Ouse, 
Mters pm “Be ford-vq., London, Eng.”’ 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tax Lxpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tax 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilaz 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 
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lias for sale the foliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 

inxs and the following Publications, which will be 

sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 

low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of BHOOt, WB. .....ccce.ssseecccccesecerssseeeces 02 00 

The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 

Ritchie, the Enaraver..............++++ eocece 20 00 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Bize, 26x40. . evcceee ccccce 

The Same, in Artist's Proof, “pugnea by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . cosseceee 15 00 

EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. "‘Bize, 26x20... 100 

EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Bize, 16x30. 100 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 


Size, 16x2.. eeeecerserecesonecess 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 'Bize, 16XDW..cacesesesess 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x90...... ...+.0006+ lov 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

360 pages, Price.. eveseccscccseoss O75 
The “PIOTURE AND THE “MEN.” Bovnd 

Cloth, 190 pages.. eeccccccccccccosce @ 
Orders, with the cash fi i a. to be to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 











PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 

52 Numbers (postage £POC)....ccerseeeeceersseese 3 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free... esccsscccee BBS 
26 ” (6 mos.) * cesccceeseteecece & OO 
17 ” (4 mos.) a Te o 
13 (8 mos.), eanceccccceccccn «6 OS 
4 = (1 month), *  cecesecesecessss §6=— BOD 
2 a (2 weeks), ad 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one Te 
SRE ransennsspnncncnsesocntscrgnececditatinmiée 
Three subsoription s, one year "each, in one re- 
mittance..........+05 
One subscription three ‘years... servccceses 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one. re. 
mittance....... 0000: cnctenees cscs erencoacesonanese 8 
One subscription four years... ........csessesss 8 





uu 
00 
sosecereee s 700 
- 700 
60 
50 





One subscription five years,...... sseeeee lO OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, ‘invari. 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM BUB 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Taz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
‘earn ite value, we offer a month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 90 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subsoriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free apon Application. 

7” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
(DEPENDENT. 

&7~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bauk Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGaisTERxD LETTER. The pres 
ent pesistration fy is verealiy, absolute pro 
tection agai 
Ohl onai mings fe onsen by all Pos cotmagters are 


Remittances by Postal” Raney iy risk oe te the 
sender. 


No nawes entered on § the mene books a. 
the mo! in advan 
BSC i BERS are 
one ae war: is oom 
‘oor ks pee ous 


8 
te. th tr) Pai cedlon ce % that’ no loss of nu numbers may 


the = eon 8 of f their gu 
ven e jo ae 
IPT Se the pon. heoa isa og 


ENEW st for tion ey 

the date of of rate & 3 little tiie gel 

made po ae hy -* os oe ot after et the mg enmoue} 
v 


fe 
- Ss ee 


cami THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 2787, New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb'ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THz INDEPENDENT, can save s 
very hand tage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
, 261 Broadway: New \ork 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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But few families put wearing apparel and 
house linen in the “wash” every week of 
less value than twenty-five dollars, and 
fewer still consider that the addition of 
three cents at the most, to the price of the 
soap used each week will be a positive 
saving of as many dollars, for the majority 
of soaps sold are too powerful, so will burn 
snd rot the fabrics. Prof. Langley, of Uni- 
versity of Michigan, says: “‘The Ivory Soap 

“can not injure any fabric,” 


‘LeBOSQUET 








Combining the Latest Improvements. 


EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Gend (or Descriptive Pamphlet 


__ LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


WINDOW SHADES. 
THE NEW YORE CAMBRIO WINDOW SHADES 


ARE SUPERIOR TOALL OTHERS 
These cOods are manufactured Ay all the fashion- 
able colors and will pot crack, curl or fade in the 
sup, Samples rent free to any part of the country. 
Manufactured only by 
AV AMS, RICHTER & CO. 


371 Cana St., near South 6th Ave., New York, 








MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced, 





PLAIN. SWEEP.-SECOND and STOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILVER, or 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICBS FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 


For sale by all Jewelers or by the Manufacturers, 
who will deliver them to any partof the U. 8. an 

warrant them in every respect. If not satisfactory 
can be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-lists. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO.. 
OMice and Wa arerooms. 234 Breadway.N. VY. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Epvecstons eee, pee Grand Gold 
els the Society of Arts for 
Mes Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW yg 











rine White Porcelain Dinner Se leces...812 00 
Fine White French China Dinner - 00 p’cs,. 23 00 
Gold- band China Tea Sets. 44 pieces, 8.50; white 7 
pecaly Decorated China Tea Sets, 4 pieces,.... 12 
] rated Chamber seta, 10 pieces, @4: white.. 8 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs... 20 
Decorated Parlor & Brass anette, mps, etc. 6 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free o 
application. Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Inatitute. N.Y.City. 


Orders pocket and placed on car or steame; f free — 
charge, tv. O. D. or on receipt of P. O. 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. |i 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 1 am now menufacturing them en a largescal 
with néw and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measu1 ement for men 
wome. and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material o: 
workmanship by ony, goods | in im ong counter. and my lowest class goods are superior in overt respect to al) 


others at the same p 
phiet-, which will ane +s -. -list and all information 


0 desi: e perfect rtd 


te and pboes shovld rend for my /ree ustratea pam- 


tis required, It will pay you to send torthe pamphlets. 


To preserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


beautiful, use my Seal Polish Blacking. 


om McCOMRBPFR, Inventor _ Marovfactnrer of WeComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
Lasts. S52E. TenthStreet, New York. Mention Taz InpePexDEeNT 





THE COMBINATION ION GAS MACHINE CO, 








For Lighting Churches, He 


GAS MAL é 


DETROIT, MICH., and WIN7 pnt. ’ 


MANUFACTU 


ANES 


ésidences, Stores 


OR ANY PLACE WANT. AFICIAL LIGHT. 


— |The Oldest and Best Machine iu Use. Over 4,000 


Machines in successtul operation. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATEO CATALOGUE. 


__New York Branch. JOHN S.LEVIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 











TROY. 


5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


as Honting and Ventilating 
engineers. ineers. 


AIR FURNACES 


TI ERE 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 
G. G. HALLETT, 236 Water St., N. Y. 





$. M. HOWES & C0., 44 Union Street, Boston, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 





DUNLAP’S 


Fall Styles of Gentlemen’s 


Silk and Felt Hats are Now 
Ready. 


181 le a ( 178 and 180 
BROADWAY, > FIFTH AVENUE, 
Near Cortlandt st.) 4 (Bot, a9 & 234 Ste. 


NEW YORK. 
914 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


AND 


PALMER HOUSE, Chicago. 








BURDETT OBGAN CO., 


LIMITED. ERIE, PA. 


ISiaNw Are 


mlm ~~ +s 








“THE WEL 
Braman, Dow & Co. Boston, Ag’ts for New England. 





Nove 24, 00s. RICHMOND 


CHAMPION 






Surpasses all other wire and picket fence machines, 
for maki 
A ing strong Es = le fences in the field 


== = any Scind or pickets a 


eee, 
WAYNE AGRICULTURAL CO., Richmond, Ind 





VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. 
Catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Company, 


182 COLUMBUS AVENUE; Boston. 





STANDARD 
SPOOL 





J.D. Vermeule, Pres't, B. M. Hotchkiss, Vice-Pres't. 
FACTORIES, NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


GOODYEAR’S INDIA RUBBER GLOVE 


Manutacturing Co. 
Rubber Goods of every description, 
503 & 505 BROADWAY, 
205 BROADWAY, COR. FULTON ST., 


NEW YORK. 
Established 1844. 


\ Electric Lustre Starch. 


fs Greatest invention of the age. 
HH el ©6Gives - | Herat los: 
Aw your grocer for , free sample. 
i ¢ can get it from his nearest whole- 
my sale xrocer, i of the 
' Electric Lustre Starch Co., 
54 Central Wharf, B Boston, Mass., 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


The $ ‘nger Manuta. turing Company (which 
D 












has sold over seven million seving bines) has 

recent] bt out two entire) ae styles of 

Ligtt wine Machines for oF y se ng. Both 
worms ne is t ~- A angtly 


ve 

with Onoillating, shuttle) and ae other the “ 
rating Shuttle lady who h 

these machines h 

Machine. For sale on ener Payments at any of our 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Principal Office, 
34 Union Square. New York. 


W.&B8. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 








and 
Iron Pourbs, Yard 
ts, Street Washers. 


Works Founpsp 1m 1883, 


nee, 
Vienna, 
Centennial Exhibi- 


LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE. 


es fe Ns 
Raita oe Seat 


HOTELS. ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 











DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 





LAWN TEs 


Ri HERY 
A 1. 


Croquet a 
SE BALL, 
At: Foot Batt. ; 
ee) 3 TaAChone O10, 
— BOXING GLOVES & SPORTING 
LOOUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Senc 2Cr.STAMP FOR ILL. CATALOGUE, 


ShaWw, Applin& Co 
ULPIT 
SUITS 








Qvar Stone [ CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 


lo SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 

a TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 

SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 

-{> CHAS KAESTNERa CO 














| su. 39 CANAL STR 
MILL CHICAGO ILLS 
TRAVEL. 
THE 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 
BETWEEN 
Beatson, a Pale 
Pinneapo Duluth 
Cedar apice Des Moines, 
Coun uffs, 
Denver, an Francisco, 


and Portland, Gane. 
Itruns daily through fast p Eupeens Trains equipped 
wit 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


SAFETY, cemrest, SPEED AMD LUXURY 
peseeneere. ts trains make CLOSE UNION DE.- 
Por CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for a}l points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Northern Michigan, Dakota, 
* Colorado. Wyoming, one  —. 
Idaho, be: Wi 
rito: tory, Ore Oaltfornin, 


It is the m8. ete eg ve <™ VER, end 


to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASU RE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 


between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 
= vas Saeer LINE LIMITED ” 


- to General Passenger Agent, OHICAGO. 


tk MAN 


18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS) 
roOUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 




















eee ROCK stan & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


tral positio close relation @* 
all Princl  prines ines sa tiet GHEN os initial and ter- 
points, constitutes 
waatindetal link in tha! system of 
jon which invites nat faci 
tween cities of the Atlantic and Paci 
aie the favorite and best route to and from points 
Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 
_ The Great Rock island Route 
its that se f personal seca 
eon by a solid, , thorough oughly allanted road- 
h tracks of oc ota 
tially but culverts and idews's rolling stock as nea! 
‘ection & Semen skill can make’ it, the satety 
optiances tent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and that oe ing die discipline which ae the prac- 
te trains. 











Express ns between Ch .o 
pette Sat Counel uffs, sas City, Leavenwo) 
m are com of well ventilated, post up 
Day muncent Pullman Palace 
eopere of the latest sumptuous Dining 
p~ =f in ws ae egnerasey jeisurely 
an 
are py hy run n the rated Daas St 


The Famous Albert Lea Route ' 
the direct and fa’ 


eae aay i ec 
are run to the wate pl , summer re 
iar Iowa — Hees mot 
meee cee 
Bétoes in tne itt elastin me at all anew oe 


R. R. CABLE LF ay 
Pree't & Gen’! W’g’r, =2; ~~ ap 
OHIOCAGO. 
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